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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Jt may greatly concluce’ to the advancement of useful 
knowledge, if the fearned Societies, established in Europe, 
will transmit to ^the Secretary of the Society in Bengal a 
collection of ^ort ,aijd precisb Queries on every branch of 
Asiatic History, Natural and Civ^, ,on the Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Antiquities, and Polite Literature, of Asia, 
and on eastern Arts both liberal and mechanic ; since it is 
hoped, that accurate answers maJy in due time be procured 
to any questions, that can be proposed on those ■iubjects, 
which must in all events be curious and interesting, and may 
prove in the highest degree beneficial to mankind. 




I. 

THE FOURTH 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

Delivered i,5Th Felruarv 178^7. 

BY^^THE PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen, 

4 Had the honour,last year of opening to yon my intention, to 
discourse at our anpual meetings on the five piincipal nations, who 
have peopled the continent 3f>nd islands of Asia ; so as to trace, by 
an historical and philological analysis, the number of ancient stems, 
from which those five branches have severally sprung, and the cen- 
tral region, from wliich tliey appear to have pioceeded : you may, 
therefore, expect, that, having submitted to your consideration a few 
general remarks on the old inhabitants of India, I siiould now offer 
iiiy sentiments on some other nation, who, from a similarity of Ian- 
guage, religion, arts, and manners, may be supi)Oscd to have had an 
early connection with the Hindus ; but, since we find some Asiatic 
nations totally dissimilar tG4hem in all or most of those particulars, 
and since the difference will strike you more forcibly by an imme- 
diate and close comparison, I design at present to give a shoit ac- 
count of a wonderful people, who seem in cveiy respect so strongly 
contrasted to the original natives of this country, that they must 
have been for ages a distinct and separate race. 

E"or the purpose of these discourses, I considered India on its 
largest scale,- describing it as lying between Persia and China, I'artary 
and Java ; and, for the same purpose, I now apply the name of 
Arabia, as the Arabian Geographers often apply it, to that extensive 
Peninsula, which the Red Sea devides from Africa, the great 
rtan river from Iran, and of which the Erythrcan Sea washes the 
base ; without excluding any part of its western side, whicli would 
be completely mciitimc, if no isthmus inter vened between the Mcdi- 
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icrrnncan, and the Sea of Kolzom : that country in short I call 
Arabia, in which the Arabic language and letters, or such as have 
a near affinity to them, have been immcmorially current. 

Arabia, thus divided fiom I/idta by a vast ocean, or at least by a 
broad bay, could liardly have been connected in any decree with this 
country, until navigation and commerce had beey considerably im- 
proved : yet, as the anfl the people of Yemen were both 

commercial nations^n a very early a^c, they were proBably the first 
instruments of conveying to the western world the Rold, and 

perfumes of India, as well as the fra^^ant wood, called fUliiT^zva in 
Arabic <\w(\ af^nru in which gre^wsTn the p^fq^itcst perfection 

in Anam or Cochinchina. It is possible too, that a part of \.\\(iArabian 

• • 

Idolatry mi^^ht have been derived from the same source with that of 
the Hindus ; but such an intcicourse may be considered as partial 
and accidental only; nor am I more convinced, than I*was fifteen 
years when I took the liberty t^ animadvcit on a passage in 

the ] listory of*l'rince K \NTEAIIR, that the Turks have any just 
reason fin* holding the roast of Yemen be a part of India, and 
calliiK^its inhabitants Yilhna Jndiaihs, 

Tiic ylnr/o'h<ive never been cntin-Iy subdued ; nor has any im- 
pression been made on tlunn, cx'^fpt on tlioir borders ; wliere, in- 
deed, the rhenieians, Persians, Jlf/itopians, c\m]/in mo- 

dern times, tlic Otkman Tai lai severay v acquired settlements ; 
but, with these cxceptir)ns,thc nativ^es idjicjivs and Yemen have pre- 
served for nitres the sole dominion of thrWr deserts and pastures, their 
mountains and fertile valleys : thus^ »part fiom the rest of mankind, 
this extraordinary people have ict. lined their primitive manners 
and latye:uay'e, featiues and character, as loiu^ and as remarkably as 
the Hindus tiiemsclves.^ All the genuine Arabs of Syria whom I 
knew in Europe^ those of Yemen, whom I saw in the i^le of Jlinznan 
whither many had*come bom Haskat for the purpose of trade, and 
those of /<’:d//,wh()m J h.ive met m Bengal, fiom a stiikin^r contrast 
to the Hindu inhabitants of these provinces : their eyes aie full of 
vivacity, their speech voluble and articulate, their deportment mafdy 
and diqniiied, their appichension quick, their minds always present 
and attentive; with a spiiit of independence appealing in the coun- 
tenances even of the lowest among them. ]\lcn will always differ 
in their ideas of civilization, each mcasuiing it by the habits and 
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pfejudices of his own country ; but, if courtesy and urbanit}', a love 
of poetry and eloquence, and the practice of exalted virtues be a 
juster measure of perfect society, we have certain proof, that the 
people of both on plains and in cities, in republican and 
monarchical states, were eminently civilized for many ages before 
their conquest of Persia, 

It is deplorable, that the ancient History of this majestic race 
should be as little known in detail before the time of Dhu Yerjcu, as 
that of the Hindus before Vicramdditya ; for, althougli the vast his- 
torical work oi Ainuzvain\ and the Miirujuldhahab, or Golden Mca- 
dozus of Almas{iiidi^CQViX.z\\\\ chapters on the kings of Himyar.Ghasdn, 
and Hirah, with lists of them and sketches of their several reigns, and 
although Geneological Tables, from which chronology might be 
better ascertained, are prefixed to many compositions of the old 
Arabian Poets, yct*most manuscripts are so incorrect, and so many 
contradictions are found in the best of them, that -we can scarce 
lean upon tradition with- security, and must havb rccoinseto the 
same media for investigating the history of the Arabs, that I before 
adopted in regard to that of the Indians ; namely, their language, 
letters, and religion, their ancient monuments, and the certain re- 
mains of their arts ; on each of which heads I shall touch very 
concisely, having premised, that my observations will in general be 
confined to the state Arabia before that singular revolution, at the 
beginning of the seventh century, the effects of which we feel at this 
day from the Pyrenean moun^-ains and the Danube, to the farthest 
parts of the Indian Empire, and even to the Eastern Lslands. 

I. For the knowledge, which any European, who j)lcases, may 
attain of the Arabian language, we are prfncipally indebted to the 
university of Lyden ; for, though several Italians liave assiduously 
laboured in the same wide field, yet the fruit of their labours has 
been rendered almost useless by more commodious and more ac- 
curate works printed in Holland ; and, though PocoCK certainly ac- 
aceomplished much, and was able to accomplish any thing, yet the 
Academical ease, which he enjoyed, and his theological pm suits, in- 
duced him to leave unfinished the valuable woik of Ilaiddn), which 
he had prepared for publication ; nor, even if that rich mine of 
Arabian Philology had seen the light, would it have borne any 
comparison with the fifty dissertations of Hariri, which the fust 
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Albert Schultens translated and explained, though he sent 
abroad but few of them, and has left his worthy grandson, from 
whom perhaps Maiddni also may be expected, the honour of pub- 
lishing the rest : but the palm of glory in this branch of literature 
is due to Golius, whose works are equally profound and elegant; 
so perspicuous in method, that Irhcy may always be consulted with- 
out fatigue, and read without languor, yet so abundant in matter, 
that any man, who shall begin with hfs nobje edition of thp Gram- 
mar compiled by his master Erpenhjs, and proceed, wjith the help 

of his incomparable dictionary, to*study hfe HistOFy of Taimur by 

• • 

Jhni ArahsJidJi^ and shall malfe hiilisclf complete master of that sub- 
lime woilqwill understand the learned Arabic better than the deepest 
scholar at Constantinople or at Mecca, The Arabic language, there- 
fore, is almost wholly in our power ; and, as it is unquestionably 
one of the most ancient in the world, sQ.it yields to none ever spoken 
by mortals in tiic number of its words and the precision of its phras- 
es ; but it is cquRll}^ true and wonderful, ^,hat it bears not the least 
resemblance, either in words or the stiucturc of them, to the Sans- 
crit, or great parent of the Indian dialects ; of which dissimilarity I 
will mention two rcmaikable instances : the Sanscrit^ like the Greeks 
Pcrsuvi^AWiX (icnnaiiy delights in compounds, but, in a much higher 
(h^gree, and indeed to such excess, that I could produce words of 
moie than twenty syllable^;, not formed ludicrously, like that by 
which the buffoon in AkistoI’IIANES describes a feast, but with 
pel feet seriousness, on the mo-.t solemn occasions, and in the most 
elegant works ; while llic Arabic, on the other hand, and all its sister 
\lialccts, abhor the composition of words, and invariably express 
very complex ideas by circumlocution; so that, if a compound 
word be found in any genuine kinguage of the Arabian Peninsula, 
(zciiwcrdah for iiTstance, which occurs in Haindsah) it ’at 
oncobc pionounccd an exotic. Again; it is the genius of the 
Sanscrit, and other languages of the same stock, that the roots of 
\cibs be almost universally b/litcral, so that jive and tzventy hnndi'ed 
such loots might be formed by the composition of the jifty Indaiii 
letteis ; but the roots are as universally triliteral^ so that the 

composition of \\\<:^ tiocnty-cight Arabian Xztt^xs would give near 
ii^co and t^otiify thousand elements oi the language : and this will 
dcmonstuitc the suipiising extent of it ; for, although great numbers 
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bf its roots are fcohfessedly lost, and some, perhaps, were never 
in use, yet, if we suppose ten thousand of them ( without reckoning 
guadriliterals) to exist, and each of them to admit only jivd. 
variations, one with another, in forming derivative nouns, even 
then a perfect Arabic dictionary ought to contain fifty thou- 
sand words, each of which may receive a multitude of changes by 
the rules of grammar. The derivatives Hn Sanscrit are considerably 
more nurtierous :*but a farther comparison betweeji the two lan- 
guages is ht-re unnecessary; since, in whatever light we view them; 
they seem* totally distinct, and •must have been invented by two 
different rgces of men ; nor So J recollect a single word in common 
between them, except Suruf the phiPtal^ of Sirdf meaning both a 
lamp and the sun, the Sanscrit name of which is, in Bengal, pronounc- 
ed Sitrja ; and even this resemblance may be purely accidental. We 
may easily belfeve with the HinduSi that not even INDRA Imnself 
and his heavenly bands, much le^s any mortal, ever comprehended in 
his mind such an ocean of words as their sacred language contains, 
and with Arabs, that man uninspired was ev^r a complete 
master of Arabic: in fact no person, I believe, now living in Ettrope 
or Asia, can read without study an hundred couplets together in 
any collection of 2 S\c\^x\\^ Arabian poems ; and we are told, that the 
*great author of the Kdmhs learned by accident from the mouth of 
a child, in a village of Arabia, the meaning of three words, which 
he had long sought in vain from grammarians, and from books, of 
the highest reputation. It is^ by approximation *alone, that a 
knowledge of these two venerable languages can be acquired ; and, 
with moderate attention, enough of them both may be known, to 
delight and instruct us in an infinite degree : I C;onclude this head 
with remarking, that the nature of the Ethi9pic dialect seems to 
prove an early establishment of the Ardbs in part of Ethiopia, from 
which they were afterwards expelled, and attacked even in their 
own country by the Abyssinians, who had been invited over as 
auxiliaries against the tyrant of Yemen about a century before the 
birth of Muhammad. ^ 

Of the characters, in which the oW compositions of Arabia 
were written, we know but little ; except that the Koran originally 
appeared in those of Cufak, from which the modern Arabian 
letters, with all their elegant variations, were derived, and which 
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unquestionably had a common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaic ; 
but, as to the Hiinynric letters, or those winch wc see mentioned 
by the name of Alnms7md^ wc are still in total -darkness ; the travel- 
ler NlEFiniK having been unfortunately prevented from visiting 
some ancient monuments in Vemm, which arc said to have 
inscriptions on them * if those letters bear a strong resemblance 
to the Ndgari, and if a story current in India be true, that some 
Hindu merchants heard the Sanscrit language spoken in Arabia the 
Happy, we might be confirmed in our opinion, that an intercourse 
formerly subsisted between the tvVo nations of opposite recasts, but 
should have no reason to believe, that they sprang fro^rt the same 
immediate stock. The first, syllable of Jfamyar, as many Europeans 
wiitc it, might perhaps induce an Etymologist to derive the Arabs 
of Yemen from the great ancestor of t^e ; but we must 

observe, that Ihmyar is the proper appellation of those Arabs ; 
and many reasons concui to prove,#that the word is purely Arabic : 
the similarity of some proper names on the borders of India to 
those of Arabia, as the river Arabia's, a place called Araba, a 
people named /I or and another called Sabai,\s in- 

deed remarkable, and may hereafter furnish me with observations 
of some importance, but not at all inconsistent with my present 
ideas. 

II. It is generally asserted, that th^ old religion of the Arabs 
was entirely Sabian ; but I can off(;r so little accurate information 
concerning the Sabian faith, or (wen the meaning of the word, 
that I dare not yet speak on the subject with confidence. This 
at least is certain, that the people of Yemen very soon fell into 
the common, but fatal, error of adoring the Sun and the Firma- 
ment ^ for even the third in descent from Yokta^'J, who was con- 
sequently as old as Naii<5k, took the surname of Abdushams. or 
Servant of the Sun ; and his family, we are assured, paid particular 
honours to th<it luminary : other tribes worshipped the planets and 
fixed stars ; but the religion of the poets at least seems to have 
been pure Theism ; and this we knqw with cer^tainity, becaUse we 
have Arabian verses of unsuspected antiquity, which contain 
pious and elevated sentiments on the goodness and justice, the 
power and omnipresence, of Allah, or the God. If an inscrip- 
tion, said to have been found on marble in be authentic, 
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the ancient inhabitants of that country preserved the religion 
of EBER,,and professed a belief in miracles and a future state. 

We are also told, that a strong resemblance may be found 
between the religions of the pagan and the Hindus ; but, 
though this may be true, yet an agreement in worshipping the sun 
and stars will not proVe an affinity betvvecn the two nations : the 
powers of God represented female deities, the adoration of sCohcs, 
and the name of the Idol WuDH, may lead us indeed to suspect, 

<r • 

tliat some of the Hindu superstitions had found their way into 
Arabia; and, though we ha^^e no twaces in Arabian History of 
such a coilCiueror dr legislator r% the great Sesac, who is said to 
have raised pillars in Yemen as well as at the mouth of. the Ganges, 
yet, since we know, that Sa'cva is a title of Buddua, whom some 
suppose to be, Woden, ^ince Buddah was not a native of India, 
and since the age of SksaC perfectly agrees with that of Sa^cva, 
we may form a plausible conjeefure, that they were in fact the 
same person, ,who travelled eastward from Ethiopia, cither as a 
warrior or as a lawgiver, ^bout a thousand years befoie Christ, 
and whose rites we now sec extended as far as the country of 
Ntfon, or, as the Chinese call it, Fapuen, both words signifying the 
^Zisiug Sun. Sa^CYa may be derived from a woid meaning 
Power, or from another denoting veget^ble food ; so that this epithet 
will not determine, whetherthe was a hero or a philosopher ; but 
the title Buddua, or wife, mayinducc us to believe, that he was 
ratViet a benefactov, ihcvn a destroyer, of his species : if his veligvou, 
however, was really introduced into.any part of Arabia, it could 
not have been general in that country ; anjd we may safely 
pronounce, that before the Mohammedan revolution, the noble and 
learned were Theists, but that stupid idolatry prevailed 

among the lower orders of the people. 

I find no trace among them, till their emigration, of any I'hilo- 
sophy but Ethics ; and even their system of morals, generous and 
enlarged as it seems to have been in the minds of a few illus- 
trious chieftains, m^s on*the*wholc miserably depraved for a cen- 
tury at least before Muiiammed : the distinguishing virtues, which 
they boasted of inculcating and practising, wore a contempt 
of riches and even of death ; but, in the age of the Scccn Poets, 
theii liberality had deviated into mad profusion, then courage into 
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ferocity, and their patience into an obstinate spirit of encountering 
fruitless dangers *, but I forbear to expatiate on the manners of the 
Arabs in that age, because the poems, entitled AlmoAllakCit^ which 
have appeared in our own language, exhibit an exact picture of 
their virtues and their vices, their wisdom and their folly ; and show 
what may be constantly expected from 'men of open hearts and 
boiling passion^ with no law to control, and littie religion to re- 
strain, them. 

III. Few monuments of antiqpity are preservedein Arabia, and 
of those few the best account^ are very uncertain ; but we are assur- 
ed, that inscriptions on rocks,, and mountains are still seen in vari- 
ous parts of the Peninsula ; which, if they are in any known lan- 
guage, and if correct copies of them can be procured, may be decy- 
phered by easy and infallible rules. 

The first Albert Schultens has preserved in his Ancient Memo- 
rials of Arabia, the most pleasing of all his works, two little poems 
in an elegiao^strain, which are said to have been found, about the 
middle of the seventh century, on some fragments of ruined edi- 
fices in Hadramiit near Aden, and are supposed to be of an indefinite 
but very remote, age It may naturally be asked : In what charac- 
ters were they written ? Who decyphered them ? Why were noL 
the original letters preserved in the book, where the verses are ci- 
ted ? What became of the marbles, whidn Abdurrahman, then gover- 
nor of Yemeni most probably sent to the Khalifah at Bagdad ? If 
they be genuine, they prove the people of Yemen to have been 
‘herdsmen and warriors, inhdbting a fertile and well-watered 
country full of game, and near a fine sea abounding with fish 
under a monarchical government, and dressed in green silk or vests 
of needlework,’ either of tkeir own manufacture or imported from 
India, The measure of these verses is perfectly regular, and the 
dialect undistinguishable, at least by me, from that of Kuraish ; so 
that, if the Arabian writers were much addicted to literary impos- 
tures, I should strongly suspect them to be modern compositions 
on the instability of human greatnesS, and the Consequences of irre- 
ligion, illustrated by the example of the Himyaric princes ; and 
the same may he suspected of the first poem quoted by SCHUL- 
JENS, which he ascribes to an Arab in the age of SOLOMOJ^. 

The supposed houses of the people called Thamitdzx^ also still 
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to be seen in excavation of rocks ; and, in the time of Tabrizi 
the Gramiharian, a castle was extant in Yemen, which bore the 
name of AladbaT, an old bard and warrior, who first, we are 
told, formed his army, thence called dlkhamis, in five parts, by 
which arrangement he defeated the troops of Himyar in an 
expedition against SanAd,* 

Of pillars erected by Sesac, after his invasion of Yemen, 
find no mention in A rah ian^ histories ; and, perhaps, the story has 
no more foundation than another told by the Greeks and adopted 
by Newton, that the Arhbs worshipped Urania, and even 
Bacchus fly name, which, they say, mearfs great in Arabic; but 
where they found such a word, we cannot discover : it is true, that 
Beccah signifies a great and tumultuous croivd, and, in this sense, is 
one name of the -sacred city commonly called Mecca/i, 

The C&bah, or quadf angular edifice at Meccah, is indisputably 
so ancient, that its original use, and the name of its builder, are 
lost in a qloud «f idle traditions. An* Arab told me gravely, that 
it was raised by Abraham, who, as I assured him, was never there: 
others ascribe it, with more probablity, to Ismail, or one of his 
immediate descendants ; but whether it was built as a place of 
ifivine worship, as a fortress, as a sepulchre, or as a monument of 
the treaty between the old prossessors of Arabia and the sons of 
KidaR, antiquaries may disjfhte, but no mortal can determine. It 
is thought by Reland to have been the mansion of soitie ancient Pa- 
triarch, and revered on that account by his posterity ; but the room, 
in which we now are assembled, would contain the whole Arabian 
edifice; and, if it were large enough for the dwclljng-house of a 
patriarchal family, it would seem ill adapted to Jthe pastoral man- 
ners of the Kedariies : a Persian author insists, that the true name 
of Meccah is Mahcadah, or the Temple of the Moon ; tbut, although 
we may smile at his etymology, we cannot but think it probable, 
that the Cdbak was originally designed for religious purposes. 
Three couplets are cited in an Arabic History of this building, 
which, from their extreme simplicity, have less appearance of im- 
posture than other verses of the same kind : they are ascribed to 
Asad, a Tobbd, or king by succession, who is generally allowed to 
have reigned in Yemen an hundred and twenty-eight years before 
Christ’s birth, and they commemorate, without any poetical im- 
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a^cry, the ma^nificetice of the prince in covering the holy te>nple 
with striped cloth and fine Imen, and m making keys fir its gate. 
This temple, however, the sanctity of wliich was restored by 
MuiiamMED, had been strangely profaned at the time of his birth, 
when it was usual to decorate its walls with poems on all subjects, 
and often on the triumphs of Arabian fjallantry and the praises of 
Grceciau wine^ which the merchants of Syria brought for sale into 
the deserts. 

From the want of materials^ on the subject pf Arabian anti- 
quity, we iind it very difficult td fix t^e Chrofiology of the Ismai- 
lites with accuracy beyond t^e tiine of ADNAN,from wnom the im- 
postor was descended in the twenty first degree ; and, although we 
have genealogies of Alkamaii and other Himyaric bards as high as 
the thirtieth degree, or for a period of iiine hundr^i years at least, 
yet wc can hardly depend on them so far, •as to establish a com- 
plete cliK^nological system : by reasoning downwards, however, we 
may ascertain some points of considerable importance. The uni- 
versal tradition of Yemen is, that Yoktan, the son of Ehek, first 
settled his family in that country ; which settlement, by the com- 
putation admitted in Europe, must have been above three thousand 
years ago, and nearly at the time, when the 
under the conduct of Rama, were subduing the first inhabitants of 
these regions, and extending the fndfan Empire from Ayodhya or 
Andh as far fts the isle of Sinhcil or Silan, According to this 
calculation, N HUMAN, king of Yemen in the ninth generation from 
Ebek, was contemporary witlf JOSEPH ; and, if a verse composed 
by that prince, and quoted by Abulfeda, was really preserved, as 
it might easly ha\^ been, by oral tradition, it proves the great an- 
tiquity of the Arabian hwiguagc and metre. This is a literal ver- 
sion of couplet ; ' When thou, who art in power, conductest affairs 
with courtesy, thou attaincst the high honours of those, who are 
most exalted, whose mandates are obeyed.’ Wc are told, that, 
from an elegant verb in this distich, the royal poet acquired the 
surname of Almuadfcr, or the Cdiirtcous. Now the reasons for 
believing this verse genuine are its brevity, which made it easy to 
be remembered, and the good sense comprized in it, which made 
it become proverbial ; to which we may add, that the dialect is 
apparently old, and differs in tliiec words fiom the idiom of Hejaz : 
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the reasons for doubting are, that sentences and verses of inde- 
finite antiquity arc sometimes ascnbe(i by the Afabs to particular 
persons of eminence ; and they even go so far as to cite a patne- 
tic elegy of Adam himself on the tieath of Abel, but in very 
good Arabic and correct measure. Such are the doubts, which 
necessarily must arise t>n si\ch a subject ^ yet we 'have no need of 
ancient monuments or traditions to prove all that our analysis re- 
quires, namely, that the Arabs, bo^h of Hcjars and Tehnen, sprang 
/rom a stock entirely different from that of the Hindus, and that 
their first esteblishments in tljp respective countries, where we now 
find them, \4^crc neairfy coeval. 

I cannot finish this article without 'observing, that, when the 
King of Dcnmarl^s ministers ins^cted the Danish travellers to 
collect historical hooV^ in^ Arabic, but not to busy themselves 
with procuring Arabmii^ poems, they certainly were ignorant, that 
the only monuments of old Arabian History are collections of 

t 

poetical pieces and the commentaries, on them ; that all memor- 
able transactions in Arabia wtfre recorded in verse ; and that more 
certain facts may be known by reading the Hamdsah, the Dnvan 
of Hudhail, and the valuable work of Obaidullah, than by turn- 
ing over a hundred volumes in prose, unless indeed those poems 
ar« cited by the historians as their a»thorities. 

IV. The manners of th^ Hejazt Arabs, which have conti- 
nued, we know, from the time ©f Solomon to the .present age, 
were by no means favourable to»the cultivation of arts ; and, as 
to sciences, we have no reason to Relieve, that they were ac- 
quainted with any ; for the mere amusement of giving names 
to stars, which were useful to them in their p^astoral or preda- 
tory rambles through the deserts, and m their observations on 
the weather, can hardly be considered as a material part of 
astronomy. The only arts, in which they pretended to excel- 
lence, (I except horsemanship and military accomplishments) 
were poetry and rhetoric : that we have none of their composi- 
tions in *prose befora the Kor^n, may be ascribed, perhaps, to the 
little skill, which they seem to have had, in writing; to their predi- 
lection in favour of poetical measure, and to the facility, with 
which verses are committed to memory ; but all their stories prove, 
that they were eloquent in a high degree, and possessed wonderful 
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powers of speaking without preparation in flovt^In^ ahd forfiiMd 
periods. I have never been able to discover, what was ijieaned by 
their books, called Raivdshn, but suppose, that they were collec- 
tions of their common, or customary, law. Writing was so little 
practised among them, that their old poerrts, which are now acces- 
sible to us, may almost be considered agt originally unwritten ; and 
1 am inclined to think, that Samuel Johnson's^ reasoning, on the 
extreme impefifection of unwritten languages, was too general ; 
since a language, that is only spoken, may nevertheless be highly 
polished by a people, who, lijce the ancient Arabs^ make the im- 
provement of their idiom a natioi.al concern, ‘appoint solemn as- 
semblies for the purpose of displaying their poetical talents, and 
hold it a duty to exercise their cljfldreiT in gettiirg by heart theii* 
most approved compositions. 

The people of Yemen had possibly more vteehanical andf 
perhaps, more science ; but, although their ports must have been the 
emporia of considerable commerce between Egypt and India or 
part of Persia, yet we have no certain proofs of their proficiency 
in navigation or even in manufactures. That the Arabs of the desert 
had musical instruments, and names for the different notes,' and that 
they were greatly delighted with melody, we know from themselvs ; 
but their lutes and pipes were probably very si-mple, and their 
music, I suspect, was little more than a natural and tuneful recita- 
tion of thcii; elegiac verses and lo-ve-songs. The singular property 
of their language, in shunning compound words, may be urged,* ac- 
cording to Bacon’s idea, as a proof, that they had made no pro- 
gress in arts, ‘ which require, says he, a variety of combinations to 
express the complex notions arising from them but tl>e singular- 
ity may perhaps be imputed wholly to the genious of the language, 
and the taste^of those, who spoke it ; since the old Germans, who 
knew no art, appear to have delighted in compound words, which 
poetry and oratory, one would conceive, might require as much 
as any meaner art whatsoever. 

So great, on the whole, was the strerrgtb of parts or capacity, 
either natural or acquired from habit, for which the Arabs were ever 
distinguished, that we cannot be surprised, when we see that blaze of 
genius, which they displayed, as far as their arms extended, when 
they burst, like their own dyke of Arim, through their ancient 
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limits, and spread, like an inundation, over the great empire of Ird^ri, 
That a rac^ of Tdaist or Cotii'sers as the Persians call them, * who 
drank the milk of camels and fed on lizards, should entertain a 
thought of subduing the kingdom of* Feridun' was considered by 
the General of Yezdegird*S army as the strongest instance of for- 
tune's levity and mutaT)ility, ; but Firdausi, a complete master of 
Asiatic manners, ^and singularly impartial, represents the Arabs^ 
even in the age of Feridun, as ‘•disclaiming any Hind of depen- 
•dence on that monarch, exulting in their liberty, delighting in elo- 
quence, acfti of liberality, ^nd martial achievements, and thus 
making the^whole effrth, says the^poet, red jis wine with the blood 
of their foes, and the air like a forest .of canes with their tall 
spears.’ With such a character they were likely to conquer any 
country, that they could invade; and, if ALEXANDER had invaded 
their dominions, they ^ould unquestionably have made an ob- 
stinate, and probably a successful, Vesistance. 

But I have detained you too Icyig, gentlemen, witfi a nation, 
• • 
who have ever been my favoiA*ites, and hope at our next anniver- 
sary meeting to travel with you over a part of Asia, which exhibits 
a race of men distinct both from the Hindus from the Arabs, 
In the mean time it shall be my care to superintend the publication 
o^ your transactions, in which, if the learned in Europe have not 
raised their expectations too Jhigh, they will not, I believe, be disap- 
pointed : my own imperfect essays I always except but, though 
my other engagements have pr^ented my attendance on your so- 
ciety for the greatest part of last year, and 1 have set an example 
of that freedom from restraint, without which no society can flour- 
ish, yet, as my few hours of leisure will now be devoted to Sanscrit 
• • 
literature, I cannot but hope, though my chief object be a knowledge 

of Hindu Law, to make some discovery in other sciences, which I 
shall impart with humility, and which you will, I doubt not, receive 
with indulgence. 
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THE FIFTH 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

Delivered 2 is-d* February 1788. 

BY THE PRESIDENT 

cw^T the close of my last address to you, Gentlemen, I declared my 
design of introducing to your notice a people of Asta^ who seemed 
as different in most respects from the thudns and Arahs^ as those 
two nations had been shown to differ from each other ; I meaned the 

t 

people, whom we call Tartars : but I enter with extreme diffidence 
on my prcj^cnt subject, becrtlise I have little knowledge of the 
Tartarian dialects ; and the gross errors of European writers on 
Asiatic literature h«ive long convinced me, that no satisfactory ac- 
count can be given of any n.ition, with whose language we are not 
perfectly acquainted Such evidence, however, as I have procured 
by attentive reading and scrupulous inquiries, I will now lay before 
you, interspersing such rcmaiks as 1 (Tould not but make on that 
evidence, and submitting the whole to your impartial decision. 

Conformably to the method before adopted in describing Arabia 
and India, I consider Tartary also, for the purpose of this discourse, 
on its most extensive scale, and request your attention, whilst I 
trace the largest boundaries that arc assignable to it : conceive ,a 
line drawn from the moufh of the Oby to that of the Dnieper^ and, 
bringing it back eastward across the Euxine, so as to include the 
peninsula of Krini, extend it along the foot of Caucasus^ by the 
rivers Citr Aras, to the Caspian lake, from the opposite shore 
of which follow the course of the Jaihun and the chain of Cauca- 
scan hills as far as those of Iinaus ; fvhence corUinuc the line beyond 
the Chinese wall to the White Mountain and the country of Yetso ; 
skirting the borders of Persia^ India, China, Corea, but including 
part of Russia, with all the districts which lie between the Glacial 
sea, and that of Japan, M. De GuigA’ES, whose great work on the 
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Huns abounds more in solid learning than in rhetorical ornaments, 
presents uS|however, with a magnificent image of this wide region ; 
describing it as a stupendous edifice, the bearris and pillars of which 
are many ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one prodigious moun- 
tain, to which the Chinese give the epithet of Celestial^ with a con- 
siderable number of br&ad rivers flowing down its sides : if the man- 
sion be so amazingly sublime, the land around it is proportionably 
extended, but more wonderfully* diversified ; for sdrne parts of it 
•are incrusted with ice, others parched with inflamed air and cover- 
ed with a kihd of lava ; here^we meet, with immense tracts of san- 
dy deserts •and forCfkts almost ifh penetrable ; there, with gardens, 
groves, and meadows, perfumed with musk, watered by numberless 
rivulets, and abounding in fruits and flowers ; and, from east to 
west, lie many considerate provinces, which appear as valleys in 
comparison of the hills towering above them, but in truth are the 
flat summits of the highest moui^tains in the world, or at least the 
highest in Asta.^ Near one fourth in kititude of this extraordinary 
region is in the same ciianfiing climate with Greece, Italy, and 
Provence ; and another fourth in that of England, Germany, and 
the northern parts of France ; but the Hyperborean countries can 
h^ve few beauties to recommend them, at least in the present state 
of the earth’s temperature: to the soifth, on the frontiers of Iran 
are the beautiful vales of ^oglid with the celebrated cities of 
Samarkand and Bokhara ; on those of Tibet are th^ territories of 
Cashghar, Klioten, CJicgil and Kfidta, all famed for pei fumes and 
for the beauty of their inhabitants ;*and on those of China lies the 
country of Chin, anciently a powerful kingdom, which name, like 
that of Khdtct, has in modern times been given to the whole Chinese 
empire, where such an appellation would be thought an insult. We 
must not omit the fine territory of TanciU, which was^ known to the 
Greeks by the name of S erica, and considered by them as the far- 
thest eastern extremity of the habitable globe. 

Scythia seems to be the general name, which the ancient Euro- 
peans gave to as muoii as they knew of the country thus bounded 
and described ; but, whether that word be derived, as Pliny seems 
to intimate, from Sacai, a people known by a similar name to the 
Greeks and Persians, or, as Bryant imagines, fiom Cnthia, or, as 
Colonel ValLANCEY believes, from words denoting navigation, or, 
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as it mi^ht have been supposed, from a Greek root implying wrath 
and ferocity, this at least is certain, that, as India, China, Persia, 
Japan, are not appellations of those countries in the languages of 
the nations, who inhabit them, so neither Scythia nor Tartary are 
names, by which the inhabitants of the country now under our 
consideration have ever distinguished *themselves. Tdtdristctn is, 
indeed, a word used by the Persians for the south-western part of 
Scythia, where*the musk-deer is said to be common ; and the name 
Tdtar is by some considered as that of a particular tribe ; by others, 
as that of a small river only ;iivhi»le Tur/m, as opposed to Iran, seems 
to mean the ancient doipinion of Afra^sia^B to the nor!.h and east 
of the Oxns. There is nothing more idle than a debate concerning 
names, which after all are of little consequence, when our ideas are 
distinct without them • having given, therefore, a correct notion of 
the country, which I proposed to examine, J shall not scruple to call 
it by the general name of Tartary ; though I am conscious of us- 
ing a term equally improper in the pronunciation and the applica- 
tion of it 

Tartary then, which contained, according to PLINY, an innuiner- 
able multitude of nations, by whom the rest of Asia and all Europe 
has in different ages been over-run, is denominated, as various inj- 
ages have presented themselves to various fancies, the great hive of 
the northern sivarms, the nursery of irresistible legions, and, by a 
stronger met;^)hor, the foitndery of the human race; but M. Bailly, a 
wonderfully ingenious man and a very lively writer, seems first to 
have considered it as the cradle of our species, and to have supported 
an opinion, that the whole ancient world was enlightened by scien- 
ces brought from the most northern parts of Scythia, particularly 
from the banks of the Jenisea, or from the Hyperborean, regions : all 
the fables of old Greece, Italy, Persia, India, he derives from the 
north ; and it must be owned, that he maintains his paradox with 
acuteness and learning. Great learning and great acuteness, toge- 
ther with the charms of a most engaging style, were indeed neces- 
sary to render even tolerable a system, which pl.aces an earthly para- 
dise, the gardens of Hesperus, the islands of the Macares, the groves 
of Elysium, if not of Eden, the heaven of Indra, the Peristdn, or 
fairy-land, of the Persian poets, with its city of diamonds and its 
country of Shddcdm, so named from Pleasure and Love, not iq any 
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(cHmate, which the common sense of mankind considers as the seat 
of delightj, but beyond the mouth of the Oby^ in the Frozen Sea, in 
a region equalled only by that, where the wild imagination of 
Dante led him to fix the worst of*criminals in a state of punish- 
ment after death, and of which he could noty he says, even think zvith- 
out shivering, A very curious passage in a tract of PLUTARCH on 
the figure in the Jkfoods orb, naturally induced M. Bailly to place 
Ogygia in the north, and he concludes that island, as Others have con- 
• eluded rather fallaciously, to be the Atlantis of PLATO, but is at a 
loss to determine, whether jt wa*s hfiand or Groenlandy Spitzberg 
or New Zambia: afflong so man^r charms ^t was difficult, indeed, to 
give a preference ; but our philosopher, though as much perplexed 
by an option of beauties as the shepherd of Liny seems on the whole 
to think Zembla^ the mostnvorthy of the golden fruit ; because it is 
indisputably an island, amd lies opposite to a gulph near a continent, 
from which a great number of Jivers descend into the ocean. He 
appears equallj^ distressed among fivev nations, real and imaginary, to 
fix upon that, which the Grefks named Atlantes ; and his conclusion 
in both cases must remind us of the showman at EfoUy who, having 
pointed out in his box all the crowned heads of the world, and be- 
ing asked by the schoolboys, who looked through the glass, which 
\fas the Emperor, which the Pope, wJu'ch the Sultan, and which 
the Great Mogul, answered eagerly, ‘which you please, young gentle- 
men, which you please.’ His* letters, however, to^ Voltaire, in 
which he unfolds his new system to his friend, whom he had not 
been able to convince, are by no recans to be derided ; and his 
general proposition, that arts and sciences had their source in Tar- 
taryy deserves a longer examination than can be given to it in this 
discourse : I shall, nevertheless, with your permission, shortly discuss 
the question under the several heads, that will present themselves 
in order. 

Although we may naturally suppose, that the numberless com- 
munities of Tartars some of whom are established in great cities, 
and sohie encamped on plains»in ambulatory mansions, which they 
remove from pasture to pasture, must be as different in their features 
as in their dialects, yet, among those who have not emigrated into 
another country and mixed with another nation, we may discern a 
family likeness, especially in their eyes and countenance, and in that 
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confi.q;Uaration of lineaments, which we g^enerally call a Tartar face ; 
but, without making anxious inquiries, whether all the inhabitants 
of the vast region before described have similar features, we may 
conclude from those, whom we have seen, and from the orig[inal 
portraits of Taimu'R and his descendants, that the Tartars in ge- 
neral differ wholly in complexion and coainteijiance from the Hindus 
and from the Arabs: an observation, which tends in some degree 
to confirm the» account given by modern Tartars themselves of 
their descent from a common ancestor'. Unhappily their lineage 
cannot be proved by authentic pedigrpes or historical monuments ; 
for all their writings extapt, even ttose in the J/r»j«/dialoi2t, are long 
subsequent to the time of MuhamMED ; nor is it possible to distin- 
guish their genuine traditions from those of the Arabs^ whose reli- 
gious opinions they have in general adopted. At the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, Kkwdjah RASHili, surnamed Fadlu’llah, 
a native of Ka::vhi^ compiled his Account of the Tartars 'And Mon- 
gals from the papers of one PdIa D, whom the great grandson of 
IIOLAOU' had sent into Tdtdrtstan for* the sole purpose of collecting 
historical information ; and the commission itself shows, how little 
the Tartarian Princes really knew of their own origin. From this 
Work of RasuiI), and from other materials, Abu'^’lgha zP, King of 
Klnodrezm, composed in the language his Genealogical Histo- 

ry, which, having been purchased from a merchant of Bokhdrd by 
some SwdtsJf, officers, prisoners ©f war in Siberia, has found its 
way into several European tongues : it contains much valuable mat- 
ter, but, like all MuhaMMEDxAN histories, cxhiVhts tribes or nations 
as individual sovercings ; and, if Baron DKToTThad not strangely 
neglected to procure a copy of the Tartarian history, for the ori- 
ginal of which he unnecessarily offered a large sum, we should pro- 
bably have found, that it begins with an account of the deluge taken 
from the Koran, and proceeds to rank TuRC, ChPn, Tata'k, and 
MonCtAL, among the sons of Ya'fet. The genuine traditional his- 
tory of the 1 artars, in all the books that I have inspected, seems to 
begin with Oghu'z, as that of the Hindus doe- with Ra'mA : they 
place their miraculous Hero and Patriarch four thousand years be- 
foie ClIENGIZ KllA'N,who was born in the year 1 164, and with whose 
reign their historical period commences. It is rather surprising, that 
M. Baillv, who makes frequent appeals to Etymological arguments, 
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has not derived Ogyces from Oghuz and Atlas from or the 
Golden moiintain of Tartary : the Greek terminations mi^ht have 
been rejected from both words ; and a mere transposition of letters 
is no difficulty with an Etymologist/ 

My remarks in this address, gentlemen, will be confined to the 
period preceding ClIENGlz^, and, althou^^h the learned labours of 
M. De Guignes ajid the fathers VlSDELOU, Dkm ailla, and Gaubil, 
who- have made an incomparable ifse of their Chinese literature, ex- 

•hibit probable s^ccounts of the Tartars from a very early age, yet 

• * 

the old historians of China w#re not on*ly foreign, but generally hos- 
tile, to theiTi, and fof'both those reasons^ either through ignorance or 
malignity, may be suspected of misrepresenting their transactions : 
if they speak truth, the ancient history of the Tartars presents us, 
like most other Ivstories, v^th a series of assassinations, plots, trea- 
sons, massacres, and all frhe natura^l fruits of selfish ambition. I should 
have no inclination to give you a sketch of such horrors, ^even if the 
occasion called fcr it ; and will barely* observe, that the.first king of 
the Hynmim's or Huns began his reign, according to Vtsdeloit, 
about three thousaiid Jive hundred and sixty years ago^ not long after 
the time fixed in my former discourses for the first regular establish- 
nients of the Hindus and Araks in their several countries. 

I. Our first inquiry, concerning the la?iguages and Utters of the 
Tartars^ presents us with a cteplorable void, or with a prospect as 
barren and dreary as that of their deserts. The Tartars, in general, 
had no literature : (in this point all authorities appear to concur) the 
Turcs had no letters : the Huns, accefrding to Fkocoptus, had not 
even heard of them : the magnificent ClIENGlZ, ivhose Empire in- 
cluded an area of near eighty square degrees, coujd find none of his 
own MongalSy^s the best authors infornj us, able to write his dis- 
patches; and TaFmu'r, a savage of strong natural par^s and passion- 
ately fond of hearing histories read to him, could himself neither write 
nor read. It is true, that Ibncj Arabsiiaii mentions a set of charac- 
ters called Dilberjhi, which were used in Khdta : ‘he had seen them, 
he says, and found rtiem to ci5nsist of forty-one letters, a distinct 
symbol being appropriated to each long and short vowel, and to 
each consonant harder soft, or otherwise varied in pronunciation ;* 
but Khdta was in southern Tartary on the confines of India ; and, 
from his description of the characters there in use, we cannot but 
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suspect theiTi to luiv^e been those of Ttb€t^ which are manifestly 
Indian, beaiinj^ a ^^reater resemblance to those of Bengal than to^ 
Dhiandgart, The learned and eloquent Arab adds, ‘that the Tatdrs 
oi Khdld write, in the Dilberjih letters, all their tales and histories, 
their journals, poems, and mi'^cellanies, their diplomas, records of 
state and justice, the laws 9 f CiiENGlZ, ^their public registers and 
their compositions of every species : ’ if this be trpe, the people of 
Khdtd must haVc been a polished and even a lettered nation ; and 
it may be true, without affecting the general position, that the 
Tartars were illiterate ; but iRNtJ AUrniSHA'lI was a professed rhe- 
toiician, and it is impossible to read" the original passage, fvithoiit full 
conviction that his object in writing it, was to display his power of 
words in a flowing and modulated period. He says further, that in 
JagJiafdi the people of OigJiur, as he call's them, ‘have a system of 
letters only, denominated from themselves OigJiiiri\^ and 
those are the characters, which the Mongals are supposed by most 
authors to have borrowed : Abu'l’giiaZI' tells us only, that Chengiz 
employed the natives of EigJihrK^ cxcf^llent penmen; but the Chinese 
assert, that he was forced to employ them, because he had no writers 
at all among his natural hxu'n subjects; and we are assured by many, 
that Kublaikii a'n ordered letters to be invented for his nation by 
a Tibeiian, whom hcrewaid(fd with the dignity of chief Lama, The 
small number of EigJiiin letters might rnduce us to believe, that they 
wevQiZend or Pahlavi, which must have been current in that country, 
when it was govcincd by the sons of Fekidu'n ; and, if the alphabet 
asciibcd to the EigJiurians by M. Des Hautesrayes be correct, we 
may safely decidq, that in many of its letters it resembles both the 
Zend and the Syri(ic, with a remarkable difference in the mode of 
connecting them ; but, as we can scarce hope to see a genuine speci- 
men of them, ^our doubt must remain in regard to their form and 
origin : the page, exhibited by Hyde as Khatdyan writing, is evi-' 
dently a sort of broken Ciific ; and the fine manuscript at Oxford, 
from which it was taken, is more probably a Mendean work on some 
religious subject than, as he imagined, a code of Tartarian laws. 
That very learned man appears to have made a worse mistake in 
giving us for Mongal characters a page of writing, which has the 
appearance of Japanese, or mutilated Chinese, letters. 

If the 7 artars in general, as we have every reason to believe, 
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had 110 written memorials, it cannot be thou^^ht wonderful, that their 
la?iguages,^\\\i(i those of A /nerica, bhould Ivcimc been in perpetual 
fluctuation, and that more than fifty dialects, as lIvDE had been 
credibly informed, should be spoken between Jlloscviu and China, by 
the many kindred tribes or their several blanches, which are enu- 
merated by Abu'’LGi1a'ZI* What those dialects arc, and whether 
they really spiang from a common stock, we shall probably learn 
from Mr. Pallas, and other indtfati|^able men enfployed by the 
Russian court ; and it is from the Russians, that we must expect the 
most accurate information c<^ncei nine:;; .their Asiatic subjects : I per- 
suade myawL'lf, that,iPthcir inquititfs be judiciously made and faithfully 
reported, the result of them will prove, that all the lan^^uaqes pro- 
pel ly Tartarian arose from one common source ; excepting always 
the jargons of such wandei^rs or mountaineers, as, havinq^ been 
devided from the main Jaody of the nation, must in a course of aj^cs 
have framed separate idioms for themselves. The only Tartarian 
language, of which 1 have any knowjed^c.c, is the Turkish of Cons' 
tantinople, which is however copious, that vvhoevei sludl know it 
perfectly, will easily understand, as we arc assuix d by intelli,qent 
authors, the dialects of Tdldnsian ; and we may collect from 
^BU^’LGHa'ZI', that he wcmid rind little difnciilty in the Cahnac 'Awd 
the Mogul : I will not offend your cars^y a dry catalogue of similar 
words in those different lam^i.iges , but a careful investigation has 
convinced me, that, as the Iiidiau and Aiahian tongue^', are severally 
descended fiom a common patent, so those of Tartaiy might be 
tracted to one ancient stem essentially diffciing from the two others. 
It appears, indeed, from a stoiy told by AliU 'LGllAVd^^that the Virats 
and Mongals could not undtn'stand each other; but no mcu*e can 
the Danes and the English, yet tiicir dialects beyond a doubt are 
branches of the same Gothic tree. The dialect of the Jl/ogu/s, in 
which some histories of Ta1M(i 1<. and In’s descendaiUs where (aigi- 
nally composed, is called in India, where a learned native set me 
right when I used another word Turci ; not that it is precisely the 
same with the Turkish of the Qthnidnlils, but the two idioms differ, 
perhaps, less than Swedish and German, or Spanish and Portuojicse, 
and certainly less than Welsh and Irish : in hope of ascertaining 
this point, I have long searched in vrJn for the original works as- 
cribed to Taimu'R and Ba'ber ; but all the Moguls, with whom I 

D 
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have conversed in this country, resemble the crow in one of their po- 
pular fables, who, having lon^ affected to v/alk like a pheasant, was 
unable after all to acquire the gracefulness of that elegant bird, and 
in the mean time unlearned his own natural gait : they have not 
learned the dialect of Persia^ but have wholly forgotten that of their 
ancestors. A very considerable part of tiic old Tartarian language, 
which in Asia would probably have been lost, is happily preserved 
in Europe ; and*,* if the groundworkof the western Turkish, when se- 
parated from the Persian and Arabic, with which it is embellished, 
be a brancli of the lost Ogku;naf{ tongjue, I can assert with confi- 
dence, that it has not the least rescn/blance eithebto Arab^ox Sans- 
crit, and must have been invented by a race of men wholly distinct 
from the Arabs or Ifuidus. This fact alone oversets the system of 
M. Bailly, who consideis the Sanscrit, cPi which he gives in several 
places a most erroneous account, as ‘ a fine monument of his primeval 
Scythians, the preceptors of mankind and planters of a sublime philo- 
sophy even in India;’ lor he holds it an incontestable truth, that a 
language, ivkich is dead, supposes a ndlion, which is destroyed ; and 
he seems to think such reasoning perfectly decisive of the question, 
without having recoin se to astronomical arguments or the spiiit of 
ancient institutions : for my part, I desire no better proof than that 
which the language of the Bidhmans affords, of an immemorial and 
total difference between the Savages of the Mountains, as the old 
Chinese justly, .called the Tartars, and the studious, placid, contem- 
plative inhabitants of these IndiamyfiCxw^. 

II. \\\Q. geograpliical reasoning of M. Bailly may, perhaps, be 
thought equcdly shallow, if not inconsistent in some degree with itself. 

‘ An adoration of the sun and of fire, says he, must necessarily have 
arisen in a cold region ; therefore, it must have been foreign to India, 
Persia, Arabia j therefore, it must have been derived from Tartary : 
No man, I believe, who has travelled in winter through Bahdr, or has 
even passed a cold season at Calcutta with.in the tropic, can doubt 
that the solar warmth is often desirable by all, and might have been 
considered as adorable by the ignora^^u, in these climates, or that the 
return of spring deserves all the salutations, ivhich it receives from 

Persian and rndian poets ; not to rely on certain historical evi- 
dence, that Antarah, a celebrated warrior and bard, actually pe- 
rished with cold on a mountain of Arabia. To meet, however, an 
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objection, which mi^ht naturally be made to the voluntary settlement, 
and amazing population, of his primitive race in the icy regions of the 
north, he takes refuge in the hypothesis of *M. BUFFON, who im- 
agines, that our whole globe was a1* first of a white heat, and has 
been gradually cooling from the poles to the equator ; so that the 
Hyperborean countries had once a delightful temperature, and 
Siberia itself was jsven hotter than the climate of on r temperate zones, 
that is, was in too hot a climate^ by his first propfbsition, for the 
• primary worship of the sun. That the temperature of countries 
has not sustTiincd a change iij the ^lapi^e of ages, I will by no means 
insist ;but»we can**hardly reason conclusively from a variation of 
temperature to the cultivation and diffusion of science : if as many 
female elephants and tigresses, as we now find in Bengal, had for- 
merly littered injthe Sibertnn forests, and if their young, as the earth 
cooled, had sought a genial warmth in the climates of the south, 
it would not follow, that other savages, wlio migrated in the same 
direction and on the same account, brought religion and philosophy, 
language and writing, art and science, into the southern latitudes. 

We are told by ABU'TGUA'zr, that the primitive religion of 
human creatures, or the pure adoration of One Creator, prevailed 
i^i Tartary during the first generations from Ya'fet, but was ex- 
trtict before the birth of Oghu'z, whocestored it in liis dominions ; 
that, some ages after him, tin^ Mongals and the Thus relapsed into 
gross idolatry ; but that CiIENOlZ was a Theist, and,^in a conver- 
sation with the Muhammedan 4)octors, admitted their arguments 
for the being and attributes of the Ueity to be unanswerable, while 
he contested the evidence of their Frophet's legation. From old 
authorities we learn, that the worshipped the 

sun ; and the narrative of an embassy from Justin to \\\q. Khctkan, 
or Emperor, who then resided in a fine vale near the source of the 
Irtish^ mentions the Tartarian purifying the 

Ambassadors by conducting them between two fires . the Tartars 
of that age are represented as adorers of the four elements, and be- 
lievers fh an invisibl^spirit, to whom they sacrificed bulls and rams. 
Modern travellers relate, that, in the festivals of some Tartai'ian 
tribes, they pour a few drops of a consecrated liquor on the statues 
of their Gods ; after which an attendant sprinkles a little of what 
remains three times toward th^. south in honour of fire, tow aid the 
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west and cast in honour of water and air, and as often toward tho 
north in honour of the earth, which contained the reliques of their 
dccease(i ancestors : now all this may be very true, without pro- 
vince a nati()nal affinity bctweefi the Tartars and Hindus ; for the 
Arabs arlored the planets and the powers of nature, the Arabs had 
carved inia^cs, and made libations on -a black stone, the Arabs 
turned in prayer to different quarters of the heavens ; yet we know 
with certainty, fhat the .4 arc a distinct race from the Tartars ; 
and we micdit as well inter, that the\’ were the same^ people, because 
they had each th^^ir Non/ndcs, or 'loandrrers for pasture^ and because 
the Turciuan^. desciibed by ARABSIIA'rf* and b 3 r^nim called 

ai e, like ///rM/ yl/v?/-'//?;/ tribes, pastoral and warlike, hos- 
pitabk* and <ymcroii-. winterirpT and sumtneriii" on different plains, 
and lich in lieidsand Hocks, horses and camels ; but this a<^reement 
in manners proceeds fioin the similar natui of their sevxral deserts 
and tiieir similar clioice of a free rarnbliiy^ life, without evincing a 
community of c»ri<p'n, which' they could scarce have had without 
preservinc^ some remnant at least of common lanf^uage. 

l\Tany 1 avias, we are assurcil, or Ihicsts of Buddh have been 
HmiikI settled in Sduna : but it can haidly be doubted, that the 
f.ainas had travelled thither from Tibet, whence it is more than 
probable, that the religion «of the Banddlid s \m'a^ imported in*co 
soutiiern, or CJnnesc, Tartary ; since we know, that rolls of Tibctian 
writinj:^ have ^een broindu even from the borders of the Caspian. 
'I'he c(>in]>lexion of BuDDlIA hhnsolf, which, accordino" to the 
j I nidus^WA^ bcfWKcu loJufc and ruddy, would perhaps have convin- 
ced M. Bxti.LV, had he known the Indian tradition, that the last 
j^rreat leai^jaioi and God of the East was a Tartar ;h\\\. the Chinese 
cnnsid-i him as a native of India, the Ihdhiiians insist, that he was 
born in a forest near Cayo, and many reasons may lead us to sus- 
pect, that his reliojon was catiied from the west and the south to 
those eastern and northern countries, in which it prevails. On the 
whole we meet with few or no traces in Scythia of Indian rites and 
superstitions, or of that poetical r mytholoj^% with which the 
Sansn it poems are decorated ; and we may allow the Tartars to 
h.ivc adoicd tho Sun with more reason than any southern people, 
without admittiin^^ them to have been the sole original inventors 
of that universal lAly : we may even doubt the originality of their 
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veneration for \\\e four elements^ which forms a pricipal part of tlic 
ritual introduced by Zer'atitsiit, a native of Rai in Persia, born 
in the reign of GuSHTASP, who^c son Pash'uTen is believed by tiie 
Pdrsi's to have resided long in Tartary at a place Crdlcd Cangidin, 
where a magnificent place is said to have been built by the father 
of CVRUS, and where the Persian prince, who was a zealot in the 
new faith, would naturally have disscmin*ated its tenets amount the 
neighbouring Tartars- 

Of any Philosophy, except natural Ethics, which the rudest 

society requires and experience terfehes, we find no more vestiges 

in Asiatic ^cythia tV^in in ancient Arabia ; nor would the name of 

a Philosopher and a Scythian have becif ever connected, if Ana- 

CIIAKSIS and not visited Athens and Lydia for that instruction, 

which his birthplace could qot have affotded In in ; but An ACH ARSIS 

was the son of a Grcccian woman, who had taught him her lan- 
• ■■ 

guage, and he soon learned to despise his own. lie was unques- 
tionably a man of a sound understanding and fine pfirts ; and, 
among the lively sayings, wlv^h gained him the reputation of a 
wit even in Gicccc, it is related by I^TOGENES LaeRTIES, that, when 
an Athenian reproached him with being a Scythian, he answered : 
‘ my country is, indeed, a disgrace to me, but thou art a disgrace to 
thy country.’ What his country was, iq regard to manners and civil 
duties, wc may learn from his J'ate in it ; for wiien, on his return from 
Athens, he attempted to reform i,t by introducing the wise laws of 
his friend SoLON, he was killed ^on a hunting party with an arrow 
shot by his own brother, a Scythian Clneftain. Such was the phi- 
losophy of M. Baill\’8 Atlaiitcs, the first and most enlightened of 
nations I We arc assured, iiowcver, by the learned author of the 
Dahistdn, that the Tartars under ClIENGiz and his descendants 
were lovers of truth ; and would not cveh preserve their lives by a 
violation of it : De Gijigne^ asciibes the same veracity, the parent 
of all virtues, to the Hiins ; and StraPjO, who might only mean to 
lash the Greeks b}'’ praising Barbarians, as HORACE extolled the 
wandering Scythians \\\Q:x^\y to^satirize his luxurious countrymen, 
informs us, that the nations of Scythia deserved the praise due to 
wisdom, heroic friendship, and justice ; and this praise wc may 
readily allow them on his authority, without supposing them to have 
been the preceptors of mankind. 
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As to the laws of Zamolxis, concerning whom we know as 
little as of the Scythian DeucaLION, or of AbarIS the Hyperbore- 
an, and to whose story even HERODOTUS gave no credit, I lament, 
for many reasons, that, if ever, they existed, they have not been pre- 
served ; it is certain, that a system of laws, called Ydsdc, has been 
celebrated in Tarlary since the time ChwnGIZ, who is said to 
have republished them in 'his empire, as his institutions were after- 
wards adopted and enforced by Taimu'R ; but'^they seem to have 
been a common, or traditionary, law, arid were probably not reduced 
into writing, till CllENGiz had conquered a nation, who were able 
to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical fables of the 
Hindus being actually borrowed from Scythia, travellers must have 
discovered in that country some ancient monuments of them, such 

r 

as pieces of grottesque sculture, images of the Gods and Avatdrs^ 
and inscriptions on pillars or in caverns, analogous to those, which 
remain itv every part of the western peninsula, or to those, which 
many of us have seen in Bahdr and at Bandras ; but (except a 
few detaclied idols) the only great monuments of Tartarian anti- 
quity are a line of ramparts on the west and east of the Caspian^ 
ascribed indeed by ignorant Miiselmans to Ydjiij and Mdjuj, or 
Gog and Magog, that is to^the Scythians^ but manifestly raised by 
a very different nation in order to stop their predatory inroads 
through the passes of Caucasus, The Chinese wall was built or 
finished, on a similar construction^and for a similar purpose, by an 
Emperor, who died only two hundred and ten years before the 
beginning of our era ; and the other mounds were very probably 
constructed by the old Persians, though, like many works of un- 
known origin, th^y are given to Secandek, not the Macedonian, 
but a more ancient Hero tjupposed by some to have been Jemshi'd. 
It is related, that pyramids and tombs have been found in Tdtdr- 
tstdn, or western Scythia, and some remnants of edifices in the lake 
Saisan ; that vestiges of a deserted city have been recently dis- 
covered by the Pusi^tans near t\\c jCaspian s^a, and the Mountain 
of Eagles ; and that golden ornaments and utensils, figures of elks 
and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of various kinds, and even 
implements for mining, but made of copper instead of iron, have 
been dug up in the country ollhc TMuies; whence M. BaiLLY infers, 
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with great reason, the high antiquity of that people : but the high 
antiquity of the Tartars^ and their establishment in that country 
near four thousand years ago, no man disputes ; we are inquiring 
into their ancient religion and philoscfphy, which neither ornaments 
of gold, nor tools of copper, will prove to have had an affinity with 
the religious rites and fhe saiences of India, The golden utensils 
might possibly have been fabricated by the Tartars themselves ; 
but it is possible too, that they wore carried from Rome or from 
China^ whence occasional embassies were sent to the Kings of 
Eighiir, Towards the end <jf the •tei'tth century the Em- 

peror dispatched an ambassador t« a Prince, jiamed Ersla'n, which, 
in the Turkish of Constantinople, signifies a hon, who resided near 
the Golden Mountain in the same station, perhaps, where the 
Romans had been^received in the middle of the sixth century ; the 
Chinese on his return hpme reported the Etghuris to be a grave 
people, with fair complexions, diligent workmen, and ingenious arti- 
ficers not only in gold, silver, and iron,JDut in jasper and fine stones ; 
and the Romans had before* described their magnificent recep- 
tion in a rich palace adorned with Chinese manufactures : but these 
times were comparatively modern ; and, even if we should admit, 
that the Eighhrls, who are said to have been governed for a period 
of <wo thousand years by an T decut, or coveregin of their own race, 
were in some very early age ^literary and polished nation, it would 
prove nothing in favour of the Huns, Turcs, Mongali, and other 
savages to the north of Pekin;* who seem in all ages, before 
Muhammed, to have been equally fei-ocious and illiterate. 

Without actual inspection of the manuscripts, that have been 
• • • 
found near the Caspian, it would be impossible to give a correct 

opinion concerning them ; but one of them, described as written 

on blue silky paper in letters of gold and silver not unlike Hebrew, 

was probably a Tibetian composition of the same kind with that, 

which lay near the source of the Irtish, and of which Cassiano, I 

believe, made the first accurate version : another, if we may judge 

from the description^ of it, wa,s probably modern Turkish; and 

none of them could have been of great antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we have no proof, that 
the Tartars were themselves well-instructed, much less that they 
instructed the world ; nor have we any stronger reason to conclude 
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from their general manners and cimracter, that they had made anf 
early proficiency in ar/s and sciences : even of poetry, tii^e most uni- 
veral and most natural of the fine arts, we find no genuine speci- 
mens ascribed to them, except some horrible warsongs expressed 
in Persian by Ali" of Yezd, and possibly invented by him. After 
the conquest of Persia by the Mongc'ls, tlfeir princes, indeed, en- 
couraged learning, and even made astronomical observations at 
Samarkand the Tnres hecune polished by mixing with the 
Persians and Arabs, though their very%iature, as one of their own 
writers confesses, had beJo,>e ieen l^ke an incnrable i^stemper, and 
theirminds clouded withjgnorancc ^ thus also thfii Manchem monarchs 
of China have been patrons of the learned and ingenious, and the 
Emperor KlEN-LONG is, if he be now living, a fine Chinese poet. 
In all these instances the Tartars have vesembled^the Roma ns, 
before they had subdued Greece, were little better than tigers in 
war, and Fauns or Sylvans in science and art. 

Before I left Europe, I had insisted in conversation,' that the 
• * 

Tuzuc, translated by Major Davy, Was never written by Taimu'r 

himself, at least not as C/FSAR wrote his commentaries, for one very 

plain reason, that no Tartarian king of his age could write at all ; 

and, in support of my opinion, I had cited Ibnu Arabsiia'ii, who, 

though justly hostile to the^javage, by whom his native city, Damus^ 

cus, had been ruined, yet praises his talents and the real greatness 

of his mind,jDut adds: “He was wholly illiterate ; he neither read 

nor wrote any thing ; and he knew nothing of Arabic ; though of 

Persian, Tuikish, and the Mogul dialect, he knew as much as was 

sufficient for his purpose, and no more : he used with pleasure to 

hear histories read to him, and so frequently heard the same book, 

that he was able by memory to correct and inaccurate reader.” 

This passage had no effect on the translator, whom great and /earned 

men in India had assured, it seems, that the work ivas authentic, by 

which he meaned comosed by the conqueror hiviself : but the great in 

this country might have been unlearned, or the learned might not 

have been great enough to answer ^ny leading question in A manner 

that opposed the decleared inclination of a British inquirer ; and, 

in either case, since no witnesses are named, so general a reference 

to them will hardly be thought conclusive evidence. On my part, I 

will name a Musehnan, whom we all know, and who has enough 
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both of greatness and of learning to decide the question both im- 
partially apd satisfactorily : the Nawwdb MOZAFFER jANG inform- 
ed me of his own accord, that no man of sense in Hindustan believ- 
ed the work to have been composed by TaiMu'r, but that his fa- 
vourite, surnamed Hindu Sha'h, was known to have written that 
book and others ascrilSed to his patron, after many confidential dis- 
courses with the Bmir^ and| perhaps, nearly in the Prince’s words as 
well as in his person ; a story, v^ich Ali' of Yesd^ who attended 
• the court of Taimu'r, and lias given us a flowery panegyric in- 
stead of a history, renders highly pjjob^ble, by confirming the latter 
part of tHft Arabiai^ ^ccownt.^ and by total gilence as to the literary 
productions of his master. It is true, that a very ingenious but in- 
digent native, whom Davy supported, has given me a written me- 
morial on the sujpject, in which he mentions TaimuIr as the author 
of two works in Turkish ; but the credit of his information is over- 
set by a strange apocryphal story of a king of Yemen^ who invaded, 
he says< the Emir's dominions, and iq whose library the manuscript 
was afterwards found, and translated by order of ALfsHl'R, first 
minister of Taimu'r’s grandson ; and Major Davy himself, before 
he departed from Bengal^ told me, that he was greatly perplexed by 
jgnding in a very accurate and old copy of the Tuzuc, which he de-^ 
signed to republish with considerable additions, a particular account^ 
written unquestionably by T^IMU^R, of his own death. No evidence, 
therefore, has been adduced to 3hake my opinion, that, the Moguls 
and Tartars^ before their conquest of India and Persia, were wholly 
unlettered ; although it may be possible, that, even without art or 
science, they had, like the Huns, both warriors and lawgivers in 
their own country some centuries before the birth* of CHRIST, 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in the regions to the 
north of India, the seats of it, I have reason to suspect, must have 
been Eighkr, Cashghar, Khatd, Chin, TanctU, and otlier countries of 
Chinese Tartary, which lie between the thirty-fifth and forty-fith de- 
grees of northern latitude ; but I shall, in another discourse, produce 
my reaSons for supposing, that,those very countries were peopled by 
a race allied to the Hindus, or enlightened at least by their vicinity 
to India and China ; yet in Tancht, which by some is annexed to 
Tibet, and even among its old inhabitants, the Seres, we have no 
certain accounts of uncommon talents or great improvements : they 

E. 
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were famed, indeed, for the faithful dischargee of moral duties, for a 
pacific disposition, and for that longevity, which is often the reward 
of patient virtues and*a calm temper ; but they are said to have been 
wholly indifferent, in foimer to the elegant arts and even to 

commerce ; though Fadlo’LLAH had been informed, that, near the 
close of the thirteenth century, maiw bra^nches of natural philosophy 
were cultivated in C ,ni-chc?t^ then the metropolis of Serzea. 

We may reudily believe thosej who assure us, that some tribes of, 
wandering Tartars had real skill in applying herbs and minerals to 
the purposes of medicine, an^ pretended to skill in ma^ic ; but the 
general character of their nation seems to have b^en this .^ihey were 
professed hunters or fisher^' dwelling on that account in forests or 
near great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by 
their cattle from station to station; they were dextrous archers, excel- 
lent horsemen, bold combatants, appealing often to flee in disorder 
for the sake of renewing their attack with advantage ; drinking the 
milk of mkres, and eating tliQ flesh of colts ; and thus in many res- 
pects resem^bling the old Arabs, but iis nothing more than in their 
love of intoxicating liquors, and in nothing less than in a taste for 
poetry and the improvement of their language. 

Thus has it been proved, and, in my humble opinion, beyond con*- 
troversy, that the far greater#part of Asia has been peopled and iin- 
in^morially possessed by three considerable nations, whom, for want 
of better names, we may call Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars ; each of 
them divided and subdivided into an infinite nuinV)cr of branches, and 
all of them so different in form and features, language, manners, and 
religion, that, if they sprang originally from a common root, they 
must have been separated for ages : whether more than three primi- 
tive stocks can be found, or, in other words, whether the Chinese^ 
Japanese, and Persta7is, are entirely distinct from them, or formed by 
their intermixture, I shall hereafter, if your indulgence to me conti- 
nue, deligcntly inquire. To what conclusions these inqiiii ies will lead, 
I cannot yet clearly discern; but, if they lead to truth, we shall not re- 
gret our journey through this dark region of ainyent histor}^ which, 
while we proceed step by step, and follow every gH.nincriiig of cer- 
tain light, that prcs("nts itself, we inu'it beware of those fnlse rays and 
luminous vapours, which mislead Asiatic travellers by an apearance 
oi water, but are found on a near approach to be deserts of ^and. 
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ON THE 
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Delivered iqth Eerrttarv 1789. 

Gent1!'emen, 

^ TURN with delight from the vast mountains and barren deserts 
of Turdn, over which we travelled last year with no perfect know- 
ledge of our course, and request you now to accompany me on a lite- 
rary journey through one of the most celebrated and most beautiful 
countries in the world ; a country, the history and languages of 
which, both ailcicnt and rnordern, I have long attewtively stu- 
died, and on which I may without arrogance promise you more 
positive information, than I could possibly procure on a nation so 
disunited and so unlettered as the Tartars : I mean that, which 
i^iropeans improperly call Persia, the name of a single province 
being applied to the whole Empire of Iriln, as it is correctly deno- 
minated by the present natives of it, and by all the learned Muscl- 
mans, who reside in these BritisJ^ tenitories. To give you an idea 
of its largest boundaries, agreeably to my former mode of describ- 
ing India, Arabia, and Tartary, between wiiich it lies, let us begin 
with the .source of the great Assyrian stieam, I^ipJirates, (as the 
Xjreeks, according to their custom, were pleased tcT miscall the Foi'dt) 
and thence descend to its mouth in the Qrecn Sea, or Persian Gulf, 
including in our line some considerable districts and towns on both 
sides of the river; then, coasting properly so named, and other 

Iranian provinces, we come to the delta of the Sindhii or Indus ; 
whence* ascending to the mountains of Cashghar^ we discover its 
fountains and those of the Jaihim, down which we are conducted 
to the Caspian, which formerly perhaps it entered, though it lose 
itself now in the sands and lakes of Khwdrezm : we next are led 
from the sea of Khozar, by the banks of the Cur, or Cyrus, and 
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along the Caucasean ridges, to the shore of the Euxint, and thence, 
by the several Greecian seas, to the point, whence we took our de- 
parture, at no considerable distance from the Mediterranean. We 
cannot but include the lower *Asia within this outline, because it 
was unquestionably a part of the Persian, if not of the old Assy- 
rian. Empire ; for we know, that it was uhder the dominion of 
Caikhosrau ; and Diodorus, we find, asserts, that the kingdom 
of Troas was^'dependent on Assyria, since Priam implored and 
obtained succours from his Emperor Tehtames, whose name ap- 
proaches nearer to TAHMu'i^AS,.than ^o that of any other Assyrian 
monarch. Thus may we look om lrdn as the ‘noblest hland, (for 
so the Greeks and the Arais would have called it), or at least as 
the noblest peninsula, on this habitable globe ; and if M. Bailly 
had fixed on it as the Atlantis of PLATO, he might have supported 
his opinion with far stronger arguments than any, that he has ad- 
duced in favour of New Zembla : if the account, indeed, of the 
Atlantes bS not purely an Egyptian, or an Utopian, fable, I should 
be more inclined to place them in Irdn than in any region, with 
which I am acquainted. 

It may seem strange, that the ancient history of so distinguish- 
ed an Empire should be yet so imperfectly known ; but very satis- 
factory reasons may be assigned for our ignorance of it: the principal 
of them are the superficial knowledge of the Greeks and Jews, and 
the loss of Persian archives or historical compositions. That the 
Greecian writters, before XENOPHON, had no acquaintance with 
Persia, and that all their accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is a para- 
dox too extravagant to be seriously maintained ; but their connec- 
tion with it in war or peace had, indeed, been generally confined to 
bordering kingdoms under feudatory princes ; and the first Persian 
Emperor, whose life and character they seem to have known with 
tolerable accuracy, was the great CYRUS, whom I call, without fear 
of contradiction, Caikhosrau ; for I shall then only doubt that the 
Khosrau of FiRDAUSf was the CYRUS of the first Greek histori- 
an, and the Hero of the oldest political and moral romance, when 
I doubt that LOUIS Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth were one and 
the same French King : it is utterly incredible, that two different 
princes of Persia should each have been born in a foreign and hos- 
tile territory; should each have been doomed to death in his infancy by 
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his maternal grandfather in consequence of portentous dreams, real 
or invented : should each have been saved by the remorse of his 
destined murderer, and should each, after a similar education among 
herdsmen as the son of a herdsman, have found means to revisit his 
paternal kingdom, and having delivered it, after a long and trium- 
phant war, from the tyrint, who had invaded it, should have restor- 
ed it to the summit of power and magnificence. Whether so roman- 
tic a story, which is the subject of an Epic Poem? as majestic 
and entire as the ///aJ, be historically true, we may feel perhaps an 
inclination to*doubt ; but it c^inot with, reason be denied, that the 
outline of itvelated to a single Hcft-o, whom tjie Asiatics, conversing 
with the father of European history, described according to their 
popular traditions by his true name, which the Greek alphabet could 
not express : nor will a difference of names affect the question ; 
since the Greeks had littlg regard for truth, which they sacrificed 
willingly to the Graces of their language, and the nicety of their ears ; 
and, if they could^ render foreign words.melodious, they were never 
solicitous to make them exact - hence they probably formed Cam- 
BYSES from Ca mbakhsh, or Granting desires, a title rather than a 
name, and Xerxes from SHlliU^YI, a Prince and warrior in the 
SJ^fihfidma, or from Sui KSHA^ii, which might also have been a title ; 
for the Asiatic Princes have constantIy*assumed new titles or epi- 
thets at different periods of t^jeir lives, or on different occasions ; 
a custom, which we have seen prevalent in our own times^both in Irdn 
and Hindustdn, and which has been a source of great confusion even 
in the scriptural accounts oi Babylonian : both Greeks and 

Jews have in fact accommodated Persian names to their own arti- 
culation ; and both seem to have disregarded the native literature 
otlrdn^ without which they could at most attain ageneral and imper- 
fect knowledge of the country. As to the Persians themselves, who 
were contemporary with the Jews and Greeks, they must have been 
acquainted with the history of their own times, and with the tradi- 
tional accounts of past ages ; but for a reason, which will present- 
ly appear* they chose t^> consider.CAYU MERS as the founder of their 
empire ; and, in the numerous distractions, which followed the over- 
throw of DaIra"^ especially in the great revolution on the defeat of 
Yezdegird, their civil histories were lost, as those of India have 
unhappily been, from the solicitude of the priests, the only depo- 
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sUaries of their learning, to preserve their books of law and religion 
at the expense of all others : hence it has happened, that nothing 
renmains of genuine Persian history before the dynasty of Sa'sa'n, 
except a few rustic traditions^^and fables, which furnished materials 
for the Shdhndmah, and which are still supposed to exist in the 
Pahlavl language. The annals of the Pishdddl, or Assyrian^ 
race must be considered as dark and fabulous ; and those of 
tl\e Caydni family, or the M&des and Persians, as heroic and 
poetical ; though the lunar eclipses,* said to be mentioned by 
Ptolemy, fix the time ^of „Gus4Tasp, the prince, by whom 
Zera'TUSHT was protected : of the Parthian kings deso'^nded from 
Akshac or Arsaces, we know little more than the names ; but the 
SdsdnVs had so long an intercourse with the Emperors of Rome 
and Bysiaiitmm, that the period of their dominion may be called an 
historical age. In attempting to ascert^un the beginning of the 
Assyrian empire, we arc deluded, as in a thousand instances, by 
names arbitrarily imposed : {t had been settled by chronologers, that 
the first irfonarchy established in Persia was the Assyrian ; and 
Newton, finding some of opinion, that it rose in the first century 
after the Flood, but unable by his own calculations to extend it 
farther back than seven hundred and ninety years before Christ, re- 
jected part of the old system and adopted the rest of it ; conclhd- 
ing, that the Assyrian Monarchs began to reign about two hundred 
years after SoLOMON, and that, ii>all preceding ages, the govern- 
ment of Iran had been divided iivto several petty states and princi- 
palities. Of this opinion 1 confess myself to have been ; when, dis- 
regarding the wild chronology of the Muselnidns and Gabrs, I had 
allowed the utmost natural duration to the reigns of eleven 
Pishdddl kings, without being able to add more than a hundred 
years to Newton’s computation. It seemed, indeed, unaccount- 
ably strange, that, although Abraham had found a regular monarchy 
in Egypt, although the kingdom of Yemen had just pretensions to 
very high antiquity, although the Chinese, in the twelfth century be- 
fore our era, had made approaches fat least to<^the present form of 
their extensive dominion, and although we can hardly suppose the 
first Indian monarchs to have reigned less than three thousand years 
ago, yet P ersia, the most delightful, the most compact, the most de- 
sirable country of them all, should have remained for so many ages 
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unsettled and disunited. A fortunate discovery, for which I was first 
indebted to^Mir MuhamMED Husain, one of the most intelligent 
Muselmans in India^ has at once dissipated the cloud, and cast a 
gleam of light on the primeval history of Irdin and of the humtin 
race, of which I had long despaired, and which could hardly have 
dawned from any other quanter. 

The rare and in^ersting tract on twelve different religions, entitled 
the Dabistdn, and composed by a Mohammedan travdller, a native 
t)f Cashmir^ named MoHSAN, but distinguished by the assumed sur- 
name of FaIni', or Peris/iabi^f begins, with a wonderfully curious 
chapter on*\he religmn of Hu'sti^ng, whicl^ was long anterior to 
that of Zera'tusiit, but had continued to be secretly professed by 
many learned Persians even to the author’s time ; and several of the 
most eminent of.them, dissenting in many points from the Gabrs, 
and persecuted by the rujing powers of their countiy, had retired to 
India ; where they compiled a number of books, now extremely 
scarce, which M^HSAN had perused, and with the writers of which, 
or with many of them, he haid contracted an intimate friendship : 
from them he learned, that a powerful monarchy had been establish- 
ed for ages in Irdtn before the accession of Cayu'mkrs, that it was 
Cfjled the Mahdbddtan dynasty for a reason, which will soon be 
melitioned, and that many princes, of whom seven or eight only 
are named in the i^^^/j/^//,*and among them Maubul, or Maua' 
Beli, had raised their empire to the zenith of himicin jilory. If we 
can rely on this evidence, whiclf to me appears unexceptionable, 
the Iranian monarchy must have been the oldest in the world ; but 
it ivhl remain dubious, to which of the three stocks, 7//;/^///, Arabian, 
oj Tartar, the first Kings of Iian belonged, or whether they sprang 
from a fourth race distinct from any of tjie others ; and these are 
questions, which we shall be able, I imagine, to answer preci sely, 
when we have carefully inqniicd into the languages and letters, leh- 
gion and philophy, and incidentally into the arts and sciences, of the 
ancient Persians. 

I. In the new anc^ important remarks, which I am going to offer, 
on the ancient languages and characters of Irdn, I am sensible, tliat 
you must give me cn*dit for many assertions, which on this occasion 
it is impossible to prove ; for I should ill deserve your intiulgent 
attention, if I were to abuse it by repeating a dry list of detached 
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words, ahd presenting you with a vocabulary instead of a disserta- 
tion ; but, since I have no system to maintain, and have not suffered 
imagination to delude my judgement ; since I have habituated 
myself to form opinions of itien and things from evidence^ which is 
the only solid basis of civil, as experiment is of natural, knowledge ; 
and since I have maturely considered the questions which I mean 
to discuss ; you will not, I am persuaded, suspept my testimony, or 
think that I go too far, when I assure you, that I will assert nothing 
positively, which I am not able satisfactorily to demonstrate. When 
MuhaMMED was born, and Anu^SHIWava'n, whom he calls the Just 
King, sat on the thr<?ne of PS^sia^ two lan^ages appear to have 
been generally prevalent in the great empire of Irdn ; that of the 
Court, thence named Deri, which was only a refined and elegant 
dialect of the Pdrsl, so called from the province, of which Sfdrdz is 
now the capital, and that of the learned, in which most books were 
composed, and which had the name of Pahlavi, either from the heroes^ 
who spoke it in former times, or from Pahlu^ a tract of land,* which 
included, we are told, some considerable cities of Irdk : the ruder 
dialects of both were, and, I believe, still are, spoken by the rustics 
in several provinces ; and in many of them, as Herdt, Zdbtd, Sistcm 
and others, distinct idioms were vernacular, as it happens in ev^y 
kingdom of great extent. Besides the Pdrsi and PahlctiA, a Very 
ancient and abstruse tongue was kn«>wn to the priests and philoso- 
phers, called the langtfage of the Zend, because a book on religious 
and moral duties, which they held sacred, and which bore that name, 
had been writen in it ; while the Pdzend, or comment on that work, 
was composed in Pahlavi, as a m9re popular idiom ; but a learned 
follower of Zera'tusHT, named Bahman, who lately died at Calcutta, 
where he had lived with me as a Persian reader about three years, 
assured me, Jhat the letters of his prophet's book were properly call- 
ed Zend, and the language, Avestd, as the words of the V^dds are 
Sanscrit, and the characters, Ndgari ; or as the old Sagds^Xid poems 
of Iseland were expressed in Runic letters : let us however, in com- 
pliance with custom, give the name>of Zend t9the sacred language of 
Persia, until we can find, as we shall very soon, a fitter appellation 
for it. The Zend and the old Pahlavi are almost extinct in Irdn ; 
for among six or seven thousand Gabrs, who reside chiefly at Yezd, 
and in Cirmdn, there are very few, who can read Pahlcrvi, and scarce 
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ahy.Who even boast of knowing the Zend ; while the Pdrsl, which 
remains almost pure in the Shdhndmah, has now become by the 
intermixture of numberless Arabic words, and many inperceptible 
changes, a new language exquisitely polished by a series of fine 
writers in prose and verse, and analogous to the different idioms 
gradually formed in Europe after the subversion of the Roman 
empire : but with modern Persian we have no concern in our present 
inquiry, which I confine to the ages,ithat preceded the Mohammedan 
conquest. Having twice read the works of FiRDAUSi with great 
attention, sinee I applied mys^f to*the study of old Indian litera- 
ture, 1 carr* assure >iou with corffidence, that hundreds of Pdrsl 
nouns are pure Sanscrit^ with no other change than such as may be 
observed in the numerous blidshd's^ or vernacular dialects, of India ; 
that very many Persian imperatives are the roots of Sanscrit verbs ; 
and that even the moods gind tenses of the Persian verb substantive, 
which is the model of all the rest, are deducible from the Sanscrit 
by an easy and jclear analogy : we may hence conclude, that the 
Pdrsl was derived, like the various Indian dialects, from the lan- 
guage of the Brdhmans ; and I must add, that in the pure Persian 1 
find no trace of any Arabian tongue, except what proceeded from 
the^ known intercourse between the Persians and Arabs, especially 
in the time of BahraIvI, who was educated in Arabia, and whose 
Arabic verses are still extant, ^^ogether with his heroic line in Deri, 
which many suppose to be the first attempt at Persian versification 
in Arabian metre : but, without having recourse to other arguments, 
the composition of words, in which the.genious of, the Persian de- 
lights, and which that of the Arabic abhors, is a decisive proof, that 
t\\Q* Pdrsl sprang from an Indian, and not from aq Arabian, stock. 
Co^isidering languages as mere instruments of knowledge, and 
having strong reasons to doubt the existence of genunie books ii; 
Zend or Pahlavl (especially since the well-informed author of the 
Dabistdn affirms the work of Zera'^TUSHT to have been lost, and 
its place g pplied by a recent compilation) I had no inducement, 
though I •had an opportunity, t© learn what remains of those an- 
cient languages ; but I often conversed on them with my friend 
Bahman, and both of us were convinced after full consideration, 
what the Zend bore a strong resemblance to Sanscrit, and the 
Pahlavl to Arabic, He had at my request translated into Pahlavi 
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the fine inscription, exhibited in the Gtilistdn, on the diadem of 
Cyrus ; and I had the patience to read the list of words from the 
Pdzend in the appendix to the Farhangi Jehdngiri : this examina- 
tion gave me perfect conviction, that the Pahlavi was a dialect of 
the Chaldaic ; and of this curious fact I will exhibit a short proof. 
By the nature of the Chaldean tongpe most words ended in the 
first long vowel like shemidy heaven ; and that very word, unaltered 
in a single letter, we find in thej^dzendy together with lailidy night, 
meydy water, nirdy fire, inatrdy rain, and a multitude of others, all 
Arabic or Hebrew with a Chaldean ^termination : so zamaty by a 
beautiful metaphor ixom pruningitreeSy means jn Hebreii* to compose 
versesy and thence, by an easy transition, to singy them ; and in 
Pahlavi we see the verb zamruniteUy to singy with its forms zam- 
runemiy I singy and zavirihiidy he sang ; the verbal terminations of 
the Persian being added to the Chaldaic root, jiow all those words 
are integral parts of the language, not adventitious to it like the 
Arabic nouns and verbals engrafted on modern Persian ; and this 
distinction convinces me, that the dialect of the GabrSy which they 
pretend to be that of Zera'tusht, and of which Bahman gave me 
a variety of written specimens, is a late invention of their priests, or 
subsequent at least to the Muselman invasion ; for, although it may 
be possible, that a few of their sacred books were preserved, as he 
used to assert, in sheets of lead or copjper at the bottom of wells near 
Yezdy yet a§ the conquerors had jiot only a spiritual, but a political, 
interest in persecuting a warlike, robust, and indignant race of irre- 
concilable conquered subjects, a long time must have elapsed, be- 
fore the hidden scriptures could have been safely brought to lights 
and few, who could perfectly understand them, must then have 

r 

remained ; but, as they continued to profess among themselves the 
religion of their forefathers, it became expedient for the Miibeds ta 
supply the lost or mutilated works of their legislator by new compo- 
sitions, partly from their imperfect recollection, and partly from such 
moral and religious knowledge, as they gleaned, most probably, 
among the ChristianSy with whqjn they had an intercourse. One 
rule we may fairly establish in deciding the question, whether the 
books of the modern Gabrs were anterior to the invasion of the 
Arabs : when an ArabicXiOMXi occurs in them changed only by the 
spirit of the Chaldean idiom, as wertdy for werd^ a rose, dabd^^ for 
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dhahaby gold, or demin^ for zemdn, time, we may allow it to have been 
ancient PaHlavl ; but, when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, 
evidently formed by the rules of Arai^ian grammar, we maybe sure, 
that the phrases, in which they occur, are comparatively modern ; 
and not a single passage, which Bahman produced from the books 
of his religion, would abide this test * 

We come novf to the languag^e of the Zend ; aivl here I must 
^impart a discovery, which I lately made, and from which we may 
draw the mgst interesting consequences. M. Anqltetil, who had 
the merit pf undertaking a voya^ to India, in his earliest youth, 
with no other view than to recover the waitings of Zera'tusht, and 
who would have acquired a brilliant reputation in France^ if he had 
not sullied it by his immoderate vanity and virulence of temper, 
which alienated tRe good will even of his own countrymen, has ex- 
hibited in his work, entitfed Zendavestd, two vocabularies in Zend 
and Pahlaviy which he had found in an approved'collection of Rawd- 
ydt^ or Traditional Pieees, in modern Persian : of his Pahlavl no 
more needs be said, than that it strongly confirms my opinion con- 
cerning the Chaldaic origin of that language ; but, when I perused 
the glossary, I was inexpressibly surprised to find, that six or 
se^en words in ten were pure Sanscrit, even some of their in- 
flexions formed by the rules of the Vydearan ; as yushmdeam, the 
genitive plural of yushmad. >fow M. Anquetil most certainly, and 
the Persian compiler most probably, had no knowledge of Sanscrit ; 
and could not, therefore, have invented a list of Sanscrit words : it 
is, therefore, an authentic list of Zend words, which had been pre- 
served in books or by tradition ; and it follows, that the language of 
tile Zend was at least a dialect of the Sanscrit, approaching perhaps 
as nearly to it as the Prdcrit, or other popukir idioms, which we know 
to have been spoken in India two thousand years ago. From all 
these facts it is a necessary consequence, that the oldest discover- 
able languages of Persia were Chaldaic and Sanscrit; and that, when 
they had»ceased to be vernacular, the Pahlavl and Zend were de- 
duced from them respectively, and the Pdrst either from the Zend, or 
immediately from the dialect of the Brdhmans ; but all had perhaps 
a mixture of Tartarain ; for the best J^xicographers assert, that 
numberless words in ancient Persian are taken from the language of 
the Cimmerians, or the Tartars of Kipchdk ; so that the three fami- 
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lies, whos6 lineage we have examined in former discourses, had left 
visible traces of themselves in Ir^n, long before the Tartars and Arabs 
had rushed from their deserts, and returned to that very country, 
from which in all probability they originally proceeded, and which 
the Hindus had abandoned in ain earlier age, with positive com- 
mands from their legislators to revisit it no more. I close this head 
with observing, that no supposition of a mere political or commer- 
cial intercourse between the different nations will account for the 
Sanscrit s.x\d Ckaldaic words, which we find in Ihe^old Persian 
tongues ; because they are, in th^ first place, too numerous to have 
been introduced by sucli n\eans, and, secondly, are not the names of 
exotic animals, commodities, or arts, but those of material elements, 
parts of the body, natural objects and relations, affections of the mind, 
and other ideas common to the whole race of man. 

If a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever possessed and 
governed the country of Iran, we should find on the very ancient 
ruins of the temple or palace, now called the throne of Jemshi'd, 
some inscriptions in Ddvandgari, or at least in the characters on the 
stones at Elephanta, where the sculpture is unquestionably Indian^ 
or in those on the Staff of Fi'ru'z Sha'h, which exist in the heart 
of India ; and such inscriptions we probably should have found, if 
that edifice had not been erected after the migration of the Brdh'^ 
mails from Iran, and the violent schism in the Persian religion, of 
which we shall presently speak ; for, although the popular name of 
of the building at Istakhr, or Persepolis, be no certain proof that it 
was raised in the time of JeJmshi'd, yet such a fact might easily 
have been preserved by tradition, -and we shall soon have abundant 
evidence, that thu temple was posterior to the reign of the Hindu 
monarchs ; the cypresses^ indeed, which are represented with the 
figures in procession, might induce a reader of the Shdhndinah to 
believe, that the sculptures related to the new faith introduced by 
Zera'tusht ; but, as a cypress is a beautiful ornament, and as many 
of the figures appear inconsistent with the reformed ad9ration of 
fire, we must have recourse to stronger p?oofs, that the Takkti 
J emshi'd was erected after Cayu'mers. The building has lately 
been visited, and the characters on it examined, by MR. Franck- 
UN ; from whom we learn, that NiEBUHR has delineated them with 
great accuracy : but without such testimony I should have suspect- 
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ec! the correctness of the delineation ; because the Danish traveller 
has exhibited two inscriptions in modern Persian^ and one of them 
from the sanve place, which cannot have been exactly transcribed ; 
they are very elegant verses of Niza1v!i' and SaDI' on the instability of 
human greatness, but ill engraved or so ill copied, that, if I had not 
had them nearly by heart, T should not have been able to read them ; 
and M. RousseaiU of Jsfahdn, who translated them with shameful 
inaccuracy, must have been deceived by the badness of the copy ; 
or he never would have created a new king Wakam, by forming 
one word of Jem and the particle prefixed to it. Assuming, however, 
that we may reason as conclusively on J;he» characters published by 
Niebuhr, as we might on the monuments themselves, were they 
now before us, we may begin with observing, as Chardin had ob- 
served on the very spot, that they bear no resemblance whatever to 
the letters used hy \.\\Q*Gabrs in their copies of the Vendiddd : this 
I once urged, in an amicable debate witli BaHMAN, as a proof, that 
the Zend letteiw were a modern invention : but he seemed to hear 
me without surprise, and insisted, that the letters, to which I alluded, 
and which he had often seen, were monumental characters never 
used in books, and intended either to conceal some religious my- 
steries from the vulgar, or to display the art of the sculptor, like the 
embellished Ctific and Ndgari oh several Arabian and Indian mo- 
numents, He wondered, that any man could seriously doubt the 
antiquity of the Pahlavl letters and in truth the insaription behind 
the horse of Rustam, which NiEhuHR has also given us, is apparent- 
ly Pahlavi, and might with some pains be decyphered : that charac- 
ter was extremely rude, and seems to have bee/i written, like the 
•Roman and the Arabic, in a variety of hands; for I remember to 
have examined a rare collection of old Persian coins in the Museum 
of the great Anatomist, William Hunter, and, thpugh I believed 
the legends to be Pahlavi, and had no doubt, that they were coins 
ol Parthian kings, yet I could not read the inscriptions without wast- 
ing more time, than I had then at command, in comparing the 
letters and ascertaihing the {)roportions, in which they severally 
occurred. The gross Pahlavi was improved by Zera'tusht or his 
disciples into an elegant and perspicuous character, in which the 
Zenddvestd was copied ; and both were written from the right hand 
to the left like other Chaldaic alphabets ; for they are manifestly 
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both of Chaldean origin ; but the Zend has the singular advantage 
of expressing all the long and short vowels, by distinct^ marks, in 
the body of each word, and all the words are distinguished by full 
points between them ; so that, if modern Persian were unmixed 
-with Arabic, it might be written in Zend witli^the greatest conveni- 
ence, as any one may perceive by copying in that character a few 
pages of the Shdhndmah, As to the unknowm inscriptions in the 
place of Jemshi D, it may reasonably be doubted, whether they 
contain a system of letters, whiclvany nation ever adopted : in five 
of them the letters, which are separated by points, may be. reduced 
to forty, at least I can dist;inguish no more essentially different ; 
and they all seem to be regular variations and compositions of a 
straight line and an angular figure like the head of a javelin, or a 
leaf (to use the language of botanists) hearted and hinced. Many of 
the Runic letters appear to have been formecl of similar elements ; 
and it has been observed, that the writing at Persepolis bears a 
strong resell? blance to that, whneh the Irish call Oghim : the word 
Again in Sanscrit means mysterious knowledge ; but I dare not 
affirm, that the two words had a common origin, and only mean 
to suggest, that, if the characters in question be really alphabetical, 
they were probably secret and sacerdotal, or a mere cypher, perhaps', 
of which the priests only ha5 the key. They might, I imagine, be 
decyphered, if the language were certa'inly known ; but, in all the 
other inscriptibns of the same sort, the characters arc too complex, 
and the variations of them too numerous, to admit an opinion, that 
they could be symbols of articulate sounds ; for even the Ndgari 
system, which has more distinct letters than any known alphabet, 
consists only of for<ty-nine simple characters, two of which are merefc 
substitutions, and four of little use in Sanscrit or in any other lan- 
guage ; while the more complicated figures, exhibited by NiEBUHR, 
must be as numerous at least as the Chinese keys, which are the 
signs of ideas only, and some of which resemble the old Persian let- 
ters dX Istakhr : the Danish traveller was convinced from his own 
observation, that they were written from the Idft hand, like all the 
characters used by Hindu nations ; but I must leave this dark 
subject, which I cannot illuminate, with a remark formerly made 
by myself, that the square Chaldaic letters, a few of which are 
found on the Persian ruins, appear to have been originally the same 
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with the D/vandgari, before the latter were enclosed, as we now 
see them, angular frames. 

II. The primeval religion of Irdn^ if we. rely on the authorities 
adduced by 'MoHSANI Fa'nI', was that, which Newton calls the 
oldest (and it may justly be called the noblest) of all religions ; 
“ a firm belief, that Oae Supreme Goi> made the world by his power, 
and continuall}^ governed it by his providence ; a pious fear, love, and 
adoration of Hiiif ; a due reverence for parents and aged persons ; 
a fraternal affection for the whole human species, and a compassionate 
tenderness ^even for the brute creation.” A system of devotion so 
pure anc^ sublime could harcfly among mortals be of long duration ; 
and we learn from the Dabtstan^ that^th# popular worship of the 
Irdnians under Hu'SHANG was purely Sabian ; a word, of which I 
cannot offer any certain etymology, but wliich has been deduced by 
grammarians frdm Sabd, a host, and, particularly tlie host ofheaveii, or 
the celestial bodies, in tfie adoration of which the Sabian ritual is be- 
lieved to have consisted : there is a description, in the learned work 
just mentioned* of the several Persian temples dedicated to tlie Sun 
and Planets, of the images adored in them, and of the magnificent 
processions to them on prescribed festivals, one of which is probab- 
ly represented by sculpture in the ruined city of Jemshi D ; but the 
*Ijlanetary worship in Persia seems only a part of a far more com- 
plicated religion, which we now find in these Indian provinces ; for 
Mohsan assures us, that, iJ the opinion of the best informed Per- 
sians, who professed the faith of Hu'SHANG, distinguished from that 
of Zera'TUSHT, the first monarch of Irdn and of the whole earth 
was Maha^BA'd, a word RppRrcntly Sanscrit, who divided the people 
into four orders, the relions, military, the commercihl, and the ser- 
•vile, to which he assigned names unquestionably the same in their 
origin with those now applied to th^four primary classes of the 
Hindus, They added, that He received from the ciieator, and pro- 
mulgated among men, a sacred book in a heavenly language, to which 
the Muselman author gives tlie Arabic title of desdtir, or regulations, 
but thf original name of which he has not mentioned ; and that four- 
teen Maha"ba1ds hid appeared or would appear in human shapes 
for the government of this world : now when we know, that the 
Hindus believe in fourteen Menu^S, or celestial personages with sinnii- 
lar functions, the first of whom left a book of regulations or divine 
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ordinances^ which they hold equal to the and the langilage of 

which they believe to be that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that 
the first corruption of the purest and oldest religion was the sys- 
tem of Indian Theology, invented by the Brdhma^is and prevalent 
in these territories, wliere the book of MaHa BA D or MenU is at 
this hour the standard of all religious^ and^' moral duties. The 
accession of Cayu mers fo the throne of Persia^ in the eighth or 
ninth century before CllRlST, seenjs to have been accompanied by 
a considerable revolution both in government and religion : he 
was most probably of a different race from the Matidbddiafts, who 
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preceded him, and began perhaps tlpe new systern of national faith, 
which Hu'shang, whose harpe it bears, completed ; but the refor- 
mation was partial ; for, while they rejected the complex polytheism' 
of their predecessors, they retained the laws of MaHa'ba'd, with a 
superstitious veneration for the sun, the planets, and fire; thus resem- 
bling the Hindu sects, called S auras and Sdgnica's^ the second of 
which is very numerous at Banares where many agnihStrds are 
continually blazing, and where the Sdgnieds^ when \hey enter on 
their sacerdotal office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard wood 
Send, a fire which they keep lighted through their lives for their 
nuptial ceremony, the performance of solemn sacrifices, the obse- 
quies of departed ancestors, and their own funeral pile. This re- 
markable rite was continued by Zera'tusht ; who reformed the 
old religion by the addition of genii, ‘’or angels, presiding over 
months and d^ys, of new ceremonies in the veneration shown 
to fire, of a new work, which he pretended to have received from 
heaven, and, above all, by estabbshing the actual adoration of One 
Supreme Being : he was born, according to MoHSAN, in the district 
of Rai ; and it wajfHe, not, as Ammianus asserts, his protector 
Gushtasb, who travelled nnto India, that he might receive infor- 
mation from the Brdhmans in theology and ethics. It is barely 
possible, that PYTHAGORAS knew him in the capital of Irak ; but 
the Greecian sage must then have been far advanced in years, and 
we have no certain evidence of an intercourse between the two 
philosophers. The reformed religion of Persia continued in force, 
till that country was subdued by the Muselmans ; and, without 
studying the Zend, we have ample information concerning it in the 
modern Persian writings of several, who professed it. Bahman 
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al\i^a;^s tlarned Zera"tusht, with reverence ; but he was in truth a 
|)ure Theist^ and strongly disclaimed any adoration of the fire or 
other elements; he denied, that the doctrine of two coeval principles, 
supremely good and supremely bad, 'formed any part of his faith ; 
and he often repeated \yith emphasis the verses of Firdausi on the 
prostration of CVRUS and •his paternal, grandfather before the 
blazing altar : “ Think not, that they were adorers of fire ; for that 
element \Vas only an exalted objedl, on the lustre of which they 
fixed their eyes^ they humbled themselves a whole week before 
God ; and, if thy understandiag be ever so little exerted, thou must 
acknowledge thy dependence on flie being ■upremel5" pure/’ In a 
story of Sadi, near the close of his beautiful concerning 

the idol of So'manaVh, or Maha DE'va, he confounds the religion 
of the Hindus with that of the GabrSy calling the Brdhmans not only 
MoghSy (which might be*justified by a passage in the Mesnavi)hMt 
even readers of the Zend and Pdzend: now, whether this confusion 
proceeded from' r^al or pretended ignot-ance, I cannot decide, but 
am as firmly convinced, that the doctrines of the Zend were dis- 
tinct from those of the VMay as I am that the religion of the 
BrdhmanSy with whom we converse every day, prevailed in Persia 
before the accession of Cayu MERS, whom the Pdrst'sy from respect 
to fifs memory, consider as the first of itien, although they believe 
in an universal deluge before his reign. 

With the religion of the old Persians their philosophy (or a^ 
much as we know of it) was intiidately connected ; for they were 
assiduous observers of the luminaries, which they adored, and es-*^ 
tabHshed, according to MoHSAN,,who confirms in §ome degree the 
frgigments of BerosuS, a number of artificial cycles with distinct 
names, which seem to indicate a knowledge of the period, in which 
the equinoxes appear to revolve : they are said also to have known 
the most wonderful powers of nature, and thence to have acquired 
the fame of magicians and enchanters ; but I will only detain 
you with^a few remarks on that metaphysical theology, which has 
been professed immcftnorially By a numerous sect of Persians and 
Hindus^ was carried in part into GreecCy and prevails even now 
among the learned Muselmans, who sometimes avow it without re- 
serve. The modern philosophers of this persuasion are called Stlfi'^^ 
either from the Gteek word for a sage^ or from the woollen mantle^, 
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which they used to wear in some provinces of Persia : their funda* 
mental tenets are, that nothing exists absolutely but, GOD ; that 
the human soul is an emanation from his essence, and, though 
divided for a time from its heavenly source, will be finally re-united 
with it ; that the highest possible happiness will arise from its 
reunion, and that the chi^f good of mankind, in this transitory 
world, consists in as perfect an union with the, Eternal Spirit as 
the incumbrances of a mortal ffame will allow ; that, for this pur- 
pose, they should break all connexion (or tadlluk, as they call it), 
with extrinsic objects, and pass through life without attachments^ 
as a swimmer in the ocean strikes* freely withcfUt the impediment 
of clothes ; that they should be straight and free as the cypress, 
whose fruit is hardly perceptible, and not sink under a load, like 
fruit-trees attached to a trellis ; that, if mere eajthly charms have 
power to influence the soul, the idea of celestial beauty must over- 
whelm it in extatic delight ; that, for want of apt words to ex- 
press the divine perfections and the ardour of dei^otion, we must 
borrow such expressions as approach the nearest to our ideas, and 
speak of Beautj/ and Lo7/e in a transcendent and mystical sense; 
that, like a reed torn from its native bank, like wax separated froift 
its delicious honey, the soul of man bewails its disunion with melcn* 
choly music, and sheds bunting tears, like the lighted taper, wait- 
ing passionately for the moment of its extinction, as a disengage- 
ment from earthly trammels, and ‘the means of returning to its 
Only Beloved. Such in part (for I omit the minuter and more 
subtil metaphysics of the StiJi'xS, which are mentioned in the Dabis^ 
idn) is the wild and enthusiastic reygion of the modern Persian poets, 
especially of the sweet Ha'fiz and the great Maulavi : such is the 
system of the V^ddnti philosophers and best lyric poets of India ; 
and, as it was a system of the highest antiquity in both nations, 
it may be added to the many other proofs of an immemorial affi- 
nity between them. 

III. On the ancient monuments of Persian sculpture and ar- 
chitecture we have already made such observations, as were suffi- 
cient for our purpose ; nor will you be surprised at the diversity 
between the figures at Elepkanta, which are manifestly Hindu, and 
those at Persepolis, which are merely Sabian, if you concur with 
me in believing, that the Takhti Jemshid was erected after the 
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time of CayumeRS, when the Brdhmans had migrated from Irdn^ 
and when their intricate mythology had been superseded by the 
simpler adoration of the planets and of fire. * 

IV. As to the sciences or arts of .the old Persians, I have little 
to say ; and no complete evidence of them seems to exist. MOHS an 
speaks more than onc^ of apcient verses in the Pahlain language ; 
and Bahman assured me, that some scanty remains of them had 
been preserved : tfieir music and painting, which Ni»ami' celebra- 
ted, have irrecoverably perished ; and in regard to Ma ni^, the 
painter and impostor, whose book of drawings called Artang, which 
he pretencted to be d^yine, is supposed to have been destroyed by the 
Chinese, in whose dominions he had sought refuge, the whole tale is 
too modern to throw any light on the questions before us concern- 
ing the origin of nations and the inhabitants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and plain reasoning, 
that a powerful monarchy was established in Iran long before the 
Assyrian, or Pishdddt, government ; that it was in truth a Hindu 
monarchy, thougli, if any choose to call it Custan, Casdean, or 
Scythian, we shall not enter into a debate on mere names ; that it 
subsisted many centuries, and that its history has been ingrafted on 
thjt of the Hindus, who founded the monarchies of Ayddhyd and 
In(h^aprestha ; that the language of th« first Persian empire was 
the mother of the Sanscrit, an^ consequently of the Zend, and Parsi, 
as well as of Greek, Latin, and Gothic; that the langaiage of the 
Assyrians was the parent of Chcddatc and Pahlavi, and that the 
primary Tartarian language also had^been current in the same em- 
pire ; although, as the Tartars had no books or even letters, we 
cannot with certainty trace their unpolished and variable idioms. 
We discover, therefore in Persia, at the earliest dawn of history, the 
three distinct races of men, whom we described on former occasions 
as possessors of India, Arabia, Tartary ; and, whether they were 
collected in Irdn from distant regions, or diverged from it, as from 
a common centre, we shall easily determine by the following con- 
sideratioifs. Let us observe in tbe first place the central position of 
Irdn, which is bounded hy Arabia, \>y Tartary, and by India; 
whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Irdn only, but is remote from 
Tartary, and divided even from the skirts of India by a consider- 
able gulf ; no country, therefore, but Persia seems likely to have 
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sent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of Asta : the Br^hnans 
could never have migrated from India to Irdn, because they are ex- 
pressly forbidden bytheir oldest existing laws to leave' the region, 
which they inhabit at this cjay ; the Arabs have not even a tradi- 
tion of an emigration into Persia before Mohammed, nor had they 
indeed any inducement to quit their beaytifulknd extensive domains ; 
and, as to the Tartars^ we have no trace in history of their departure 
from their plains and forests, till^the invasion of She Medes^ who, ac- 
cording to etymologists, were the sons of Madai, and even they were 
conducted by princes of an Assyrian family. iTho three races, 
therefore, whom we have already* mentioned, (/ind more ‘than three 
we have not yet found) m^rated from Irdn, as from their common 
country ; and thus the Saxon chronicle, I presume from good au- 
thority, brings the first inhabitants of Britain from Armenia ; while 
a late very learned writer concludes, after all his laborious research^ 
es, that the Goths or Scythians came from Persia ; and another 
contends with great force, that both the Irish and old Britons pro- 
ceeded severally from the borders of the Caspiail ; a coincidence 
of conclusions from different media by persons wholly unconnected, 
which could scarce have happened, if they were not grounded on 
solid principles. We may therefore hold this proposition firmly 
established, that /rdw, or f^ersia in its largest sense, was the true 
centre of population, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts ; which, 
instead of travelling westward only, as it has been fancifully sup- 
posed, or eastward, as might with^ equal reason have been asserted^ 
were expanded in all directions to all the regions of the world, in 
which the Hindu race had settled under various denominations : but, 
whether Asia hks not produced other races of men, distinct from 
the Hindus, the Arabs, or the Tartars, or whether any apparent 
diversity may not have sjJrung from an intermixture of those three 
in different t)roportions, must be the subject of a future inquiry. 
There is another question of more immediate importance, which you, 
gentlemen, only can decide : namely, “ by what means we can pre- 
serve our Society from dying gradually away, as it has advanced 
gradually to its present (shall I say flourishing or languishing ?) 
state.*' It has subsisted five years without any expense to the mem- 
bers of it, until the first volume of our Transactions was published ; 
and the price of that large volume, if we compare the different 
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values of money in Bengal and in England^ is not more than equal 
to the annual contribution towards the charges of the Royal Society 
by each of Us fellows, who may not have chosen to compound for it 
on his admission : this I mention, npt from an idea that any of us 
could object to the purchase of one copy at least, but from a wish 
to inculcate the necessity of our common exertions in promoting 
the sale of the work both here and vd London, In vain shall we 
meet, as a literary* body, if our meetings shall cease ^o be supplied 
.with original dissertations and memorials ; and in vain shall we 
collect the mosf interesting papers, if we. cannot publish them occa- 

A # 

sionally without exposing the Superintendents of the Company's 
press, who undertake to print them fvt t"heir own hazard, to the 
danger of a considerable loss : by united efforts the French have 
compiled their stupendous repositories of universal knowledge ; 
and by united efforts only can we hope to rival them, or to diffuse 
over our own country and the rest of Europe the lights attainable 
by our 4siatic Rerearckes. 



IV. 

A LETTER from the late Heuvlv Vansittart, Esq. 
To the President, 


Sir, 

Raving some time ago met® with^ a abiidgment, com- 

posed by Maulavl Khairu*DDI'n^ of the dsrcfriil afdghinah^ or 
the secrets of the Afghdn^y a book written in the Pushto language 
by Husain, the son of SaIbir, the son of Khizr, the disciple of 
Hazrat Sha'H Ka"siM Sulainidnl, whose tomb is in Chundrgur^ I 

c 

was induced to translate it. Although it ope^ns with a very wild de.s- 
cription of the origin of that tribe, and contains a narrative, which 
can by no means be offered upon the whole as a serious and probable 
history, yet conceive, that the knowledge of what a nation suppose 
themselves to be, may be interesting to a Society like this, as well 
as of what they really are : indeed the commencement of almost 
every history is fabulous ; and the most enlightened nations, after 
they have arrived at that degree of civilization and importance, which 
has enabled and induced them to commemorate their actions, have 
always found a vacancy at their oufset, which invention, or at best 
pre.sumption, must supply. Such fictions appear at first in the 
form of traditions ; and, having in this shape amused successive 
generatioris by 4 gratification of their national vanity, they are 
committed to writing, and acquire the authority of history. 

As a kingdom \s an assemblage of component parts, condensedT 
by degrees, from smaller associations of individuals, to their general 
union, so histofy is a combination the of transactions not only of the 
different tribes, but even of the individuals of the nation, of which 
it treats : each particular narrative in such a general collection 
must be summary and incomplete.. Biography therefore, *as well 
as descriptions of the manners, actions, and even opinions of such 
tribes, as are connected with a great kingdom, are not only enter- 
taining in themselves, but useful ; as they explain and throw a 
light upon the history of the nation. 
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Under these impressions, I venture to lay before the Society 
the translation of an abridged history of the Afghdns, a tribe at 
different times-subject to, and always connected with, the kingdoms 
of Persia and Hindustdn, I also submit a specimen of their lan- 
guage, which is called ^by them Pukhto ; but this word is softened 
in Persian into Pushto* 

I am, Sir 

With the*’greatest respect, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

HENRY VANSITTART. 

Calcutta^ March j, /7<5V« 



On the DESCENT of the AFGHANS froth the 

*^HE Afghans, according to their own tradi;ions, are the posterity 
of Melic Ta'lu't (king rSAUL) who, ih the opinion of some, was 
a descendant of JuDAH, the son of Jacob, and according to others, 
of BENjAlvilN, the brother of JoBEPH. 

In a war, which raged betwee.n the children oi Israel and the 
Amalekites, the latter, being victorious; plundered the Jews^y and ob- 
tained possession of the^arkof the covenant. Considering this the 
God of the jews^ they threw it into fire, which did not affect it. They 
afterwards attempted to cleave it with axes, but without success : 
every individual, who treated it with indignity, was punished for his 
temerity. They then placed it in their temple, but all their idols 
bowed to it. At length they fastened it iTpon a cow, which they 
turned loo^ in the wilderness. 

When the prophet Samuel arose, the children of Israel said to 
him : ** we have been totally subdued by the Amalekites^ and have 
no king. Raise to us a king, that we may be enabled to contend 
for the glory of God.” Samuel said : “ in case you are led out to 
battle, are you determined io fight ?” They answered : “ what lias 
befallen us, that we should not fight against infidels ? That nation 
has banished us from our country and children.” At this time the 
Angel Gabriel descended, and, delivering a wand, said : “ it is the 
command of God, that the person, whose stature shall correspond 
with this wand, shall be king of Israel!' 

Melic TaIlu^ was at that time a man of inferior condition, 
and performed the humble employment of feeding the goats and 
:ows of othei;s. One day a cow under his charge was accidentally 
lost. Being disappointed in his searches, he was greatly distressed, 
and applied to Samuel, saying, “ I have lost a cow, and do not pos- 
sess the means of satisfying the owner. Pray for me, that I may be 
extricated from this difficulty,” SAMUEL, perceiving that he was a 
man of lofty stature, asked his name. He answered Ta"lu't. 
Samuel then said : ** Measure Ta'lu't with the wand, which the 
Angel Gabriel brought.” His stature was equal to it. SAMUEL 
then said : ” GOD has raised Ta Lu"t to be your king.” The chil- 
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^t6n of Israel answered: “we are greater than our king. We are men 
of dignity* and He is of inferior condition. How shall He be our 
king.** Samuel informed them, they should know, that God had 
Constituted Ta'lu't their king, by his restoring the ark of the cove- 
nant. He accordingly restpred it, and they acknowledged him their 
sovereign. 

After TAl-u'T^obtained the kit^gdom, he seized pjftrt of the terri- 
^tories of Jalu"T, or GOLIAH, who assembled a large army, but was 
killed by Da*VId'. Ta'lu't afterwai’d': died a martyr in a war against 
the infidiris ; and God constituted David king of the Jews, 

Melic TaIlu't had two sons, one caHed Berkia, and the other 
IRMIA, who served David, and were beloved by him. He sent them 
to fight against the infidels ; and, by GOD*S assistance, they were 
victorious. 

The son of Berkia was called Afgh'an, and the son of Irmia 
was named USBEC. Those youths distinguished themselves in the 
reign of David, knd were employed by SOLOMON, AFok’^AN was 
distinguished by his corporal strength, which struck terror into 
Demons and Genii. USBEC was eminent for his learning. 

Afghan used frequently to make excursions to the mountains ; 
w^ere his progeny, after his death, established themselves, lived in 
a state of independence, built forts, and exterminated the infidels. 

When the select of creatures, JklUHAMMED, appeared upon earth, 
his fame reached the Afgh'ans, who sought him in multitudes under 
their leaders Kha LID and Abdul Rashi'd, sons of Wal'id. Tho 
prophet honoured them with the most gracious reception, saying : 
“ Oome, O Muliic, or Kings ; ” whence they assumed the title of 
Melic^ which they enjoy to this day. The prophet gave them his 
ensign, and said, that the faith would be strengthened by them. 

Many sons were born of KhaIlid, the son of WaiTid, who signa- 
lized themselves in the presence of the prophet, by fighting against 
the infidels. Muhammed honoured and prayed for them. 

In the^reign of Sultan MAHMy'D of Ghaznak, eight men arrived, 
of the posterity of KhaI-ID the son of Wal'id, whose names were 
Kalun, Alun, Daud, Yalua, Ahmed, Awin, and Gha zu The 
Sultan was much pleased with them, and appointed each a com- 
Bander in his army. He also conferred on them the offices of 
Vaxir and VaMli Mutlaky or Regent of the Empire. 
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Wherever they were stationed, they obtained possession of the 
country, built mosques, and overthrew the temples of idols. They 
increased so much, that the army of Mahmu D was chiefly compos- 
ed of Afghans. When Herhind, a powerful prince of Hmdust^n, 
meditated an invasion of Ghaznah, Sqltan TVEahmu'd dispatched 
against him the descendants of KhaIlid with twenty thousand 
horse : a battle ensued ; the Afghans made the aftack ; and, after a 
severe engagement, which lasted from daybreak till noon, defeated^ 
Herhind, killed many of the/ftfidels, and converted jiJome to the 
Muhammedan faith. 

The A fgkcttis now began to establish themselves in the moun- 
tains ; and some settled in cities with the permission of Sultan 
Mahmu'd. They framed regulations, dividing themselves into four 
classes, agreeably to the following description, llie first is the pure 
class, consisting of those, whose fathers and mothers were Afghans, 
The second class consists of those, whose fathers were Afghans, and 
mothers of another nation. The third class contaihs those, whose 
mother we;e Afghans, and fathers of another nation. The fourth 
class is composed of the children of women, whose mothers were 
Afghans, and fathers and husbands of a different nation. Persons, 
who do not belong to one of the classes, are not called Afghans, * 

After the death of Sultan Mahmu'D they made another settle- 
ment in the mountains. Shuia'^BUDDI^ Gauri, a subsequent Sultan 
of Ghaznah, was twice repulsed from Hindustan, His assem- 
bled the people, and asked, if any of the posterity of KhaIlid were 
living. They answered : Many now live in a state of indepen- 
dence in the mountains, where they have a considerable army.” The 
Vazir requested them to go to the mountains, and by entreaties 
prevail on the Afghans to come ; for they were the descendants of 
companions 8f the prophet. 

The inhabitants of Ghaznah undertook this embassy, and, by en- 
treaties and presents, conciliated the minds of the Afghajis, who 
promised to engage in the service 9 f the Sultan, provided <he would 
himself come, and enter into an agreement with them. The Sultan 
visited them in their mountains ; honoured them ; and gave them 
dresses and other presents. They supplied him with twelve thou- 
sand horse, and a considerable army of infantry. Being dispached 
by the Sultan before his own army, they took Dehli, killed Roy 
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Pahtoura the King, his Ministers and Nobles, laid waste the city, 
and made the infidels prisoners. They afterwards exhibited nearly 
the same scene in Canauj. 

The Sultan, pleased by the reduction of those cities, conferred 
honours upon the Afghans. It is said, that he then gave them the 
titles of Patcln and the word Patctn is derived from the 

a 

Hindi verb Paitnd, to rush, in allusion to their alacrity in attacking 
the enemy. The P^/awjrhave graatly distinguibhed'Uheinselves in 
• the history of Hindustdn^ and are divided into a variety of sects. 

The race of Afghans pogsessect, themselves of the mountain of 
Solomon, which is near Kanddhar, and tjie circumjacent country, 
where they have built forts : this tribe has furnished many kings. 
The following monarchs of this race have sat upon the throne of 
Dekli : Sultan Behlole, Afghan Lod'i, Sultan SECONDER, Sultan 
Ibra'h IM, Shi'r Sh'a^i, Isla'm Sh"ah, Adil SiTah S'^ur. They 
also number the following kings of Gaur: Solaim'an Shdh Gurzani, 
BayaZ^ID Shah^ and Kutb Shah ; besides whom their nation has 
produced many conquerors of Provinces. The Afghans are called 
Solaimdnly either because they were formerly the subjects of 
Solomon, king of the Jews, or because they inhabit the mountain of 
^OLOMON. 

• The translation being finished, I shall only add, that the coun- 
try of the Afghdns, which is province of Cdbul, was originally called 
Roh, and from hence is derived the name of the Rqhillaks, The 
city, which was established in it by AfoJums, was called by them 
Paishwer, or Paishbr, and is now the name of the whole district. 
The sects of \\\^ Afghans, or Patdns,2iVQ very numerous. The princi- 
pal are these : Lodi, Lohauni, Sur, Serwdnl, ^^usufzihi, Bangisk, 
Dilazaui, Khattl, Yasln, Khail, and Baloje, The meaning of Zihi 
is ofThpring, and of Khail, sect. A very particular account of the 
Afghans has been written by the late Ha kiz Raiimat Khdn, a chief 
of the Rohillahs, from which the curious reader may derive much in- 
formation. They are Miiselmans, partly of the Sttnni, and partly of 
the Shiah persuation. They are great boasters of the antiquity of 
their origin, and reputation of their tribe, but other Muschnans en- 
tirely reject their claim, and consider them of modern, and even base, 
extraction. However, their character may be collected from his- 
tory. They have distinguished themselves by their courage, both 
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singly and unitedly, as principals and auxiliaries. They have con«« 
quered for their own princes and for foreigners, and have always been 
considered the main strenth of the army, in which they have served. 
As they have been applauded for virtues, they have also been re- 
proached for vices, having sometimes been guilty of treachery, and 
even acted the base part of^ assassins. 


4 SPECIMEN of tke Pushto Language, 






c 


A ^ ^ 


By the oppression of tyrannical rulers, 

Fire, the grave, and PaishSr^ all three have been rendered equal. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ) Skmf ^ ^ ^ 


With respect to prayers enjoined by the Sunnah, they are remitted. 
It is thus expressed in the reports. ^ 


k ^ ^ k ft ^ ^ k ^ s ft ^ 

^ i ji j (iT 

If a man perform them, it is very laudable. If he do not perforov 
them, it is no crime in him. ' 


j 

c ^ 

V ft ^ ^ ^ ^ 

\S y ^ Vta/ ij ^ f 

^ ^ ^ ^C* ^ J j • 

If the disposition be not good, O Mirza, 

What difference is there between a Sayyedv&di a Brdhman I 



NOTE by the President, 

^HIS account of the AfgMns may lead to a very interesting disco- 
very. We learn from ^SDRAS, that the Ten Tribes, after a wander- 
ing journey, came to a country called Arsaretk ; vihtrt, ■wg ta&y 
suppose, they settled : now the AfgMns are said hy the best Persian 
historians to be descended from the Jews ; they hav^ traditions a- 
mong themselves of such a descent; and it is even asserted, that their 
families are distinguished by,ithe names of Jewish tribes, although, 
since their conversion to the Isld>n, they stpdiously conceal their 
origin ; the Pushto language, of which I have seen a dictionary, has 
a manifest resemblance to the Chaldaic ; and a considerable district 
under their dominion is called Hazdreh, or Hazdret, which might 
easily have been changed into the word used by Esdras, I strongly 
recommend an inquiry into the literature and history of the Afghans^ 
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REMARKS on the Island of Hinzuan or Johanna. 

By the pREsipENi^ 

^INZU'A'N (a name, which has been gradually corrupted into 
Anisuame^ Anjtian^Juanny^ ohaniia) has been governed about 
two centuries by a colony of Ar/ibs, and exhibits a*cugous instance 
of the slow approaches towafd civilization, which are liiade by a 
small community, withnnany natural advantages, butwith few means 
of improving them. An account of this A frican island, in which we 
hear the language and see the manners of Arabia, may neither be 
uninteresting in itself, nor foreign to the objects of inquiry proposed 
at the institution of our Society. 

On Monday the 28th of July 1783, after a voyage, in the Crocodile^ 
of ten weeks and two days*from the rugged islai^ls of Cape Verd^ 
our eyes were delighted with a prospect so beautiful, that neither a 
painter nor a poet could perfectly represent it, and so cheering to us, 
that it can justly be conceived by such only, as have been in our 
preceding situation. It was the sun rising in full splendour on ^he 
Isle ofMaya'ta (as the seamfin called it) which we had joyfully distin- 
guished the preceding afternoon by tl*2 height of its peak, and which 
now appeared at no great distance* from the windows of our cabin ; 
while Ihnzuan, for which we had so long panted, was plainly dis- 
cernible a-head, where its highjands presented themselves with re- 
markable boldness. The weather.was fair ; the water, smooth ; and 
a gentle breeze drpve us easily before dinner-time round a rock, on 
which the struck just a year before, into a comodious road*, 

where we drqpped our anchor early in the evening ; we had seen 
Mohilx, another sister island, in the course of the day. 

The frigate was presently surrounded with canoes, and the deck 
soon crowded with native of all ranks, from the high born <;hief,who 
washed linen, to the half-naked slaVe, who o^ly paddled. Most of 
them had letters of recommendation from Englishmen, which none 
of them were able to read, though they spoke English intelligibly ; 


* Lat, 12'’. 10'. 47*'* S, Long. 44®. 25' 5". E. by the Master. 
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and some appeared vain of titles, which our counttymen had given 
them in play, according to their supposed stations : we had Lords^ 
Dukes^ and Prmces on board, soliciting our custom and importuning 
us for presents. In fact they were too sensible to be proud of emp- 
ty sounds, but justly irr.agined, that those ridiculous titles would 
serve as marks of distinction, and, by attracting notice, procure for 
them something substaritial. The only men of real consequence in 
the island, whom we saw before we landed, were tlie Governor 
Abdullah, second cousin to the king, and his brother Alwi', with 
their several sons ; all of whom will again be particularly men- 
tioned ; they understood seemed zealots in the Moham- 

medan faith, and admired my copies of the Alkoran ; some verses 
of which they read, whilst Alwi' perused the opening of another 
Arabian manuscript, and explained it in English more accurately 
than could have been expected. 

The next morning showed us the island in all its beauty ; and 
the scene was so diversified, that a distinct view of it could hardly 
have been exhibited by the best pencil : you must, therefore, be 
satisfied with a mere description, written on the very spot and com- 
pared attentively with the natural landscape. We were at anchor 
inTa fine bay, and before us was a vast amphitheatre, of which you 
may form a general notion by picturing in your minds a multitude 
of hills infinitely varied in sizo and figure, and then supposing them 
to be thrown together, with a Kind of artless symmetry, in all 
imaginable positions. The back ground was a series of mountains, 
one of which is pointed, near half ,,a mile perpendicularly high 
frqpi the level of the sea, and little more thjin three miles 
frpm the shore : all of them were richly clothed wi,th wood, chiefly 
fruit-trees, of an exquisite verdure. I ha,d seen many a mountain 
of a stupendous height in Wales and Swisserlandy but never saw 
one before, round the bosom of which the clouds were almost con- 
tinually rolling, while its green summit rose flourishing above them, 
and received from them an additional brightness. Next to this dis- 
tant range of hills was another tier, part of which appeared charm- 
ingly verdant, and part rather barren ; but the contrast of colours 
changed even this nakedness into a beauty : nearer still were innu- 
merable mountains, or rather cliffs, which brought down their verdure 
and fertility quite to the beech ; so that every shade of green, the 
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sweetest of colours, was displayed at one view by land and by water#' 
But nothing conduced more to the variety of this enchanting pros- 
pect, than the many rows of palm-trees, especially the tall and grace- 
ful ArecaSt on the shores, in the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, 
where one might almost suppose them to have been planted regular- 
ly by design. . A more beautiful appearance can scarce be conceived, 
than such a number of elegant palms in such a situation, with luxu- 
riant tops, li5:e verdant plumes, placed at just intervals, and showing 
between them part of the remojer landscape, while*thej^ left the rest 
to be supplied by the beholder*Ss imagination. The town pf Matsa- 
miidb lay on our left, ifcmarkable at a distance* for the tower of the 
principal mosque, which was built by Hali'mah, a queen of the 
island, from whom the present king is descended : a little on our right 
was a small town, called Bantdiiu Neither the territory of Nice^ with 
its olives, date-trees, and cypresses, nor the Isles of Hieres^ with their 
delightful orange-groves, appeared so charming to me, as the view 
from the road of HinziUin ; Vhich, nevertheless, i»far surpassed, as 
the Captain of the Crocodile assured us, by many of the islands in the 
southern ocean. If life were not too short for the complete discharge 
of all our respective duties, public and private, and for the acquisi- 
tion even of necessary knowledge in any degree of perfection, wilh 
how much pleasure and improvement might a great part of it be 
spent in admiiing the beauties of thio wonderful orb, and contem- 
plating the nature of man in all ifs varieties ! 

We hastened to tread on firm*land, to which we had been so 
long disused, and went on shore, after breakfast, to see the town, 
and return the G^overnor's visit. As we walked, attended by a cro\yd 
of natives, I suriy ised them by reading aloud an Arabic inscription 
over the gate of a mosque, and still more, when I entered it, by 
explaining foyr sentences, which were written very distinctly on the 
wall, signifying, “ that the world was given us for our own edifica- 
tion, not for the purpose of raising sumptuous buildings ; life, for 
the discharge of moral and religious duties, not for pleasurable in- 
dulgences ; wealth, to be liberally bestowed, nbt avaritiously hoard- 
ed ; and learning, to produce good actions, not empty disputes.” 
We could not but respect the temple even of a false prophet, in 
which we found such excellent morality : we saw nothing better 
among the Romish trumpery in the church at Madera, When we 
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tame to Abdullah’s house, we were conducted through a small 
court-yard into an open room, on each side of which was a large and 
convenient sofa, and above it a high bed-place in a dark recess, over 
which a chintz cbunterpoint hung down from the ceiling : this is the 
general form of the best rooms in the island ; and most'of the toler- 
able houses have a similar apartment on the opposite side of the court, 
that there may be at all hours a place in the shade for dinner or for 
repose. We were entCHained with ripe dates from Yemen^ and the 
•milk of cocoanuts ; but the heat of the room, which seemed acces- 
sible to all, Who chose to ent^r it, apd the scent of musk or civet, 
with which it was perfumed, soon made us jlesirous of breathing a 
purer air ; nor could I be detained long by the Arabic manuscripts, 
which the Governor produced, but which appeared of little use, and 
consequently of no value, except to such as love mere curiosities : 
one of them, indeed, relating to the penal law of the Mohammedans^ 
I would gladly have purchased at a just price ; but he knew not 
what to ask, and I knew, that better bqoks on that subject might be 
procured in Bengal. He then offered me a black boy Tfor one of 
my AlkoranSy and pressed me to barter an Indian dress, which he 
had seen on board the ship, for a cow and calf : the golden slippers 
attracted him most, since his wife, he said, would like to wear them; 
and, for that reason, I made him a preseiit of them ; but had destined 
the book and the robe for his superior. No high opinion could be 
formed of Sayyad Abdullah, who seemed very eager for gain, and 
very servile where he expected itii 

Our next visit was to Shaikh Sa'lim, the king’s eldest son ; and, 
if we had seen him first, the state of civilization in Hinziihn would 
have appeared at its lowest ebb : the wftrst English hackney in the 
worst stable is better lodged, and looks more princely than this 
heir apparent ; but, though his mien and apparel were extremely 
savage, yet allowance should have been made for his'llness ; which, 
as we afterwards learned, was an abscess in the spleen, a disorder 
not uncommon in that country, and frequently cured, agreeably to 
the Arabian practice, by the actual cautery. He was incessantly 
chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with shell-lime ; a custom borrow- 
ed, I suppose, from the Indians, who greatly improve the composi- 
tion with spices and betel-leaves, to which they formerly added 
camphor: all the natives of rank chewed it, but not, I think, to so great 

I 
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an excess. Prince Sa'lim from time to time gazed at himself with 
complacency in a piece of broken looking-glass, which was gltfed ort 
a small board ; a specimen of wretchedness, which we observed in' 
no other house ; but many circumstances convinced us, that the 
apparently low condition of his royR\ highnes^s, who was not on bad 
terms with his father, and seemed not to want authority, proceeded 
wholly from his avarice. His brother HamduLLAH, who generally 
resides in the t^wn of DomSni, has a very dilferent character, being 
esteemed a man of worth, good sense, and learning ; he had come, 
the day before, to Matsaimido, on hearing that an English frigate 
was in the road ; and I, leaving gonS out for a few minutes to read an 
inscription, found hhn, on my return, devouring a manus- 
cript, which I had left with some of the company. He is a Kdd i, 
or Mohammedan ; and, as he seemed to have pore knowledge 
than his countrymen, I was extremely cogcerned, that I had so 
little conversation with him. The king, Shaikh Ahmed, has a 
younger son, named AbdullaH, whose usual residence is in the 
town of Wdni, which he seldom leaves, as the state of his health 
is very infirm. Since the succession to the title and authority of 
Sulthn is not unalterably fixed in one line, but requires confirma- 
tion by the chiefs of the island, it is not improbable, that they ma^' 
hereafter be conferred on prince Hamdullah. 

A little beyond the hole, in whicl^ S alim received us, was his 
haram.ox the apartment of his wotnen, wliich he permitted us all to- 
see, not through politeness to stramgers, as we believed at first, but, 
as I learned afterwards from his own lips, in expectation of a present: 
we saw only two or three miserable creatures with their heads 
covered, while the favourite,* as we supposed, stood behind a coarse 
curtain, and showed her ankles under it loaded with silver rin^^s • 
which, if she was capable of reflection, she must have considered as 
glittering fetters rather than ornaments ; but a rational being would 
have preferred the condition of a wild beast, exposed to perils and 
hunger in a forest, to the splendid misery of being wife or mistress 
to Sa'lim. 

Before we returned, Alwi' was desirous of showing me his 
books ; but the day was too far advanced, and I promised to visit 
him some other morning. The governor, however, prevailed on us 
to see his place iu the country, where he invited us to dine the next 
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day : the walk was extremely pleasant from the town to the side of 
a rivulet, which formed in one part a small pool very convenient 
for bathing, and thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot of 
a hill ; but the dining-room was little better than an open barn, 
and was recommended only by the coolness of its shade. Abdul- 
LAH would accompany u«ion our return to the ship, together with 
two who spoke indifferently, and seemed eager to 

see all my manuscript^ but they were very moderatdy learned, and 
•gazed with stupid wonder on a fine copy of the Hamdsah and on 
other colieefions of ancient jjoetry.. 

Early the next morning a bl^k messenger, with a tawny lad as 
his interpreter, came from prince Sa'l^m ; who, having broken his 
peispective-glass, wished to procure another by purchase or barter: 
a polite answer was returned, and steps taken to gratify his wishes. 
As we on our part exj^iesscd a desiie to visit the king at Dof/toni^ 
the prince\s messenger told us, that his master would, no doubt, 
lend us palanquins (for theie was not a*horse in the island) and order 
a sufficient number of his vassals to carry us, whom we*might pay 
for their trouble, as we thought just : we commissioned him, there- 
foie, to ask that favour, and begged, that all might be ready for our 
e^xcursion before sunrise ; that we might escape the heat of the noon, 
iviiich, though it was the middle of winter, we had found excessive. 
The boy, whose name was CpMBO Madi, stayed with us longer than 
his companion : there was something in liis look so ingenuous, and 
in his broken English so simple, that wc encouraged him to continue 
his innocent prattle. He wiote and read Arabic tolerably well, and 
set down at my desire tlie names of several towns in the island, which, 
he first told me, was properly called Htn::udfL The fault of beg- 
ging for whatever he liked, he had in common with the governor and 
other nobles ; but hardly in a greater degree : his first petition for 
some lavender-water was readily granted ; and a sma^l bottle of it 
was so acceptable to him, that, if we had suffered him, he would 
have kissed our feet ; but it was not for himself that he rejoiced so 
extravagantly : he tokl us withAears starting from his eyes, that his 
mother would be pleased with it, and the idea of her pleasure seem- 
ed to fill him with rapture : never did I see filial affection more warm- 
ly felt or more tenderly and, in my opinion, unaffectedly expressed ; 
yet this boy was not a favouiite of the officers, who thought him art- 
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ful. His mother’s name, he said, was Fa'tima ; and he importuned 
us to visit her ; conceiving, I suppose, that all mankind must love and 
admire her : we promised to gratify him ; and, having made him 
several presents, permitted him to return. As he reminded me of 
Aladdin in the Arabian tale, I designed to gjve him that name in a 
recommendatory letter, which he pressed, me to write, instead of SL 
Domingo, as some European visiter had ridiculously called him j 
but, since the Allusion would not have been 'generally known, and 
since the title of Aldn'lJln, or Eminence in Faith, might have offend- 
ed his superiors, I thought it advlsablq, for him to keep 'his African 
name. A very indiffer^it dinner Was prepared .for us at the house 
of the Governor, whom we did not see the whole day, as it was the 
beginning of RamadAn, the Moluimmedan lent, and he was engaged 
in his devotions, or made them his excuse ; but his eldest son sat by 
us, while we dined, together with Mu'SA, who was employed, jointly 
with his brother Hus.AiN, as purveyor to the Captain of the frigate. 

Having observed a very elegant shrub, that grew about six feet 
high in thebourt-yard, but was not then in flower, I learned with plea- 
sure, that it was//m7«l,of which I had read so much in Arabian poems,, 
and which European Botanists have ridiculously named Zrtze/wim .• 
Mu'sa bruised some of the leaves, and, liaving moistened them with 
water, applied them to our nails, and the tips of our fingers, whicli in a 
short time, became of a dark orange-scarlet. I had before conceived 
a different id.pa of this dye, and imagined, that it was used by the 
Arabs to imitate the natural redness of those parts in young and 
healthy person.s, which in all countries must be considered asa beauty^ 
perhaps a less quantity of hnind, or the same differently prepared, 
might have produced that effect. The old men in Arabiaws^A the 
same dye to conceal their ^rey hair, while their daughters were dying 
their lips and gums black, to set off the whiteness of their teeth ; so 
universal in all nations and ages are personal vanity, and a love of dis- 
guising truth ; though in ail case.s, the farther our species recede from 
nature, the farther they depart from true beauty; and men at least 
should disdain to use artifice or deceit for any purpose or on any occa- 
sion: if the women of rank at Paris, or those in London who wish to 
imitate them, be inclined to call the Arabs barbarians ; let them view 
their own head-dresses and cheeks in a glass, and, if they have left 
no room for blushes, be inwardly at least ashamed of their censure. 
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In the afternoon I walked a long way up the mountains in a wind- 
ing path amid plants and trees no less new than beautiful, and re- 
gretted exceedingly, that yery few of tliem were in blossom ; as I 
should then have had leisure to exaiyine them. Curiosity led me 
from hill to hill ; and I came at last to the sources of a rivulet, 
which we had passed near ^he shore, and from which the ship was 
to be supplied with excellent water. I saw no birds on the moun- 
tains but Giiinea-frwl, mhich migl^t have been easily caught; no 
kisects were troublesome to me, but mosquitos ; and I had no fear 
of venomousireptiles, having been a?;sured, that the air was too pure 
for any tcf exist in it,; but I was o^ten unwillingly a cause of fear to 
the gentle and harmless lizard, who ran among the shrubs. On my 
return I missed the path, by which I had ascended ; but, having 
met some blacks laden with yams and plantains, I was by them 
directed to another, which led me round, through a charming grove 
of cocoa-trees, to the Governor's country seat, where our entertain- 
ment was closed by a sillabub, which the En^hh had taught the 
Muselmatis to make for them. 

We received no answer from SaIltM; nor, indeed, expected one; 
since we took for granted, that he could not but approve our inten- 
tion of visiting his father ; and we went on shore before sunrise, in full 
expectation of a pleasant excursion to Dumont: but we were happily 
disappoitited. The servants, at the princess door, told us coolly, that 
their master was indisposed, and, a,8 they believed, asleep; that he had 
given them no orders concerning his palanquins, and that they durst 
not disturb liim, Alwi^sooii came to pay us his compliments; and was 
followed by his eldest son, Ahmkd, with whom we walked to the gar- 
dens of the two princes SaI-IM and Hamk^ULLah ; •the situation was 
naturally good, but wild and desolate; and, in Sa'lim’s garden, which 
we entered through a miserable hovel, wc saw a convenient bathing- 
place, well-built with stone, but then in great disorder, ind a shed, by 
way of summer-house, like that under which wc dined at the go- 
vernor\s, but smaller and less neat. On the ground lay a kind of cra- 
dle about six feet l^ng, and IjUle more than one foot in breadth, 
made of cords twisted in a sort of clumsy network, with a long thick 
bambu fixed to each side of it : this, we heard with surprise, was a 
royal palanquin, and one of the vehicles, in which we were to have 
been rocked on men’s shoulders over the mountains. 1 had much con- 
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versation with Ahmed, whom I found intelligent and communica- 
tive : he told me, that several of his countrymen composed songs and 
tunes ; that he was himself a passionate lover of poetry and music ; 
and that, if we would dine atdiis house, he would play and sing to us. 
We declined his invitation to dinner ; as we had made a conditional 
promise, if ever we passed a day at Matsamiido, to eat our curry with 
Bdnd GlBir, an honest man, of whom we purchased eggs and vege- 
tables, and to whom some En^Jtshman Iwrd given the title of lord^ 
which made him extremely vain : we could, therefore, make Sayyad 
Ahmed only a morning visit. He sung a hymn or two in Arabic^ 
and accompanied his drawling, though pathetip, psalmody with a 
kind of mandoline, which he touched with an awkard quill : the in- 
strument was very imperfect, but seemed to give him delight. The 
names of thestiings were written on it in Arabian or Indian figures, 
simple and coiripounded ; but I could not think them worth copying. 
He gave Captain WILLIAMSON, who wished to present some liter- 
ary curiosities to the library at Dublin^ a small roll containing a hymn 
in Arabic but in the language of Moinbaza, which was mixed 

with Arabic; but it hardly deserved examination, since the study 
of languages has little intrinsic value, and is only useful as the in- 
strument of real knowledge, which we can scarce expect from the 
poets of the Mozambique, Ahmed would, I believe, have heard 
our European airs (I always except French melody) with rapture, for 
his favourite tune was a common jig, with which he seemed 
wonderfully affected. 

On ourrctuin to the beech I thought of visiting old Alwi', ac- 
cording to my piomise, and pr'ince Sa'LIM, whose character I had 
not then discov'ered : I resolved for that purpose to stay on shore 
alone, our dinner' with GiBU having been fixed at an early hour. 
Alwi' showed me his manu-^cripts, which chiefly related to the cere- 
monies and oidinances of his own religion ; and one of them, 
wliich I had formerly seen in Europe^ was a collection of sublime and 
elegant hymns in praise of Mohammed, with explanatory notes in 
the margin : 1 requested him to re^d one of t)iem after thb manner 
of the Arabsy and he chanted it in a strain by no means un pleasing ; 
but I am persuaded, that he understood it very imperfectly. The 
room, which was open to the street, was presently crowded with 
visiters, most of whom were Mufti Sy or Expounders of the Law ; 
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Hfld AlWI' desirous, perhaps, to display his zeal before them at the 
expense of good breeding, directed iny atteation to a passage in a 
commentary on the Kordn, winch I found levelled at the Christians, 
The commentator, having related with*some additions (but, on the 
whole, not tnaccuratel}|) the circumstances of the temptation, puts 
this speech into the mouth of* the tempter « “though I am unable to 
“ delude thee, yet I jvill mislead, by thy mean‘s, more human crea- 
“ tures, than thou wilt set right/* ‘Nor was tiiis menace vain, (says 
‘ fhe Mohantmedem writer) for the inhabitants of a region many 
‘ thousand leagues in extent are^still so^deluded by the devil, that they 
‘impiously call I'SAlthe son of GoD : heaveft preserve us, he adds, 
‘ from blasplieming Christians as well as \)Iaspheming Jeivs! Al- 
though a religious dispute with those obstinate zealots would have 
been unseasonable f«id fruitless, j^et they deserved, I thought, a slight 
reprehension, as the attaclf seemed to be concerted among them. 
‘The commentator, said I, was much to blame for passing so indis- 
‘ criminate and ha^ty a censure : the title* which gave your legislator, 
‘ and gives you, such offence, was often applied in Judea^ by a bold 
‘ figure agreeable to the Hebrew idiom, though unusual in Arabic, to 
‘ angels, to holy men, and even to all mankind, who are commanded to 
‘ c i4l GoD their Father ; and in this large sense, the Apostle to the 
^Romans calls the elect the children of GoD, and the MksSIAH the 
* first-born among many brethretf ; but the words only begotten are ap- 
‘ plied transcendently and incomparably to him alone* ; aj*d,as for me, 
‘ who believe the scriptures, which yc)u also profess to believe, though 
‘you assert without proof that wc havoraltcred them, I cannot refuse 
‘ him an appellation, though far surpn^sing our reason^ by which he is 
‘ dijftinguished in the Gospel; and the believers in Mqhammed, who 
‘ expressly names him the Messiah, and proiv:)unces him to have been 
‘ born of a virgin, which alone might fully justify the phrase condemn- 
‘ ed by this author, are themselves condemnable for cavilling at words, 
‘ when they cannot object to the substance of our faith consistently 
‘ with their own.* The Muselmans had nothing to say in reply ; and 
the conversation was cltanged. 

I was astonished at the questions, which ALWl^put to me con- 
cerning the late peace and the independence of America; the several 
powers and resources of Britain and France, Spain and Holland ; 

* Rom. 8. ig. See i, John 3. i. II. Barrow, 231, 232, 251. 
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the character and supposed views of the Emperor ; the dottipata^ 
tive strength of the Russian, Imperial, and Othman armies, and 
their respective modes of bringing their forces to action : I answered 
him without reserve, except em the state of our possessions in India ; 
nor were my answers lost ; for I observed, that all the company 
were variously affected by them ; gene**ally with amazement, often 
with concern ; especially when I described to them the great force 
and admirable discipline of \\\^K\4ustnan iffiny, and the stupid pre- 
judices of the Tu/^s, whom nothing can induce to abandon their 
old Tartarian habits, and exposed tlje weakness of their empire in 
Africa, and even in the more distvint provinces of Asia, * In return 
he gave me clear, but general, information concerning the govern- 
ment and commerce of his island : “ his country, he said, was poor^ 
“ and produced few articles of trade ; but, if they could get money, 
which they now preferred to play things {yho'&o were his words) they 
“ miglit easily, he added, piocure foreign commodities^ and exchange 
“them advantageously with their neighbours in the islands and on 
“ the continent : thus with a little money, said he, we purchase mus- 
“ kets, powder, balls, cutlasses, knives, cloths, raw cotton, and other 
** articles brought from Bombay, and with those we trade to Mada- 
gascar for the natural produce of the country or for dollars, wjith 
“ which the French buy cattle, honey, butter, and so forth, in that is- 
“ land. With^(^7/(f/, which we receive ^rom your ships, we can procure 
“elephants’^teeth from the natives of Mozambique, who barter them 
“also for ammunition and barsv)f iron, and the Portngueze \x\ that 
“ country give us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our com- 
“ modities : those cloths we dispose of lucratively in the three neigii- 
“ bouring islands ; whence we biing rice, cattle, a kind of bread-ffuit, 
“which grows in Comara, and slaves, which we buy also at other 
“ places, to which we trade ; and we carry on this traffic in our own 
“ vessels.*’ 

Here I could not help expressing my abhorrence of their slave-* 
trade, and asked him by what law they claimed a property in 
rational beings ; since our creator had given<our species aMominion, 
to be moderately exercised, over the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air, but none to man over man, “ By no law, answered 
“ he, unless necessity be a law. There are nations in Madagascar 
“ and in Africa, who know neither GoD, nor his Prophet, nor Moses, 
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nor David, nor the Messiah: those nations are in perpetual war, 
“ and take many captives ; whom, if they could not sell, they would 
“ certainly kill. Individuals among them are in extreme poverty, 
“and have nunlbers of children ; who,nf they cannot be disposed of, 
“ must perish through lounger, together with their miserable parents : 
“ by purchasing these wretclies, we preserve their lives, and, perhaps, 
“ those of many others, whom our money relieves. The sum of the 
“ argument is this : if buy then*, they will live ; iPthey become 

* valuable servants, they will live comfortably ; but, if they are not 
“ sold, they ntust die miserabl}^’* ‘ 'fhere may be, said I, such cases ; 
‘ but youTallaciously.draw a genet%l conclusign from a few particular 
‘ instances ; and this is the very fallacy, which, on a thousand other 
‘occasions, deludes mankind. It is not to be doubted, that a cons- 
‘ taut and gainful ^traffic in human creatures foments war, in which 

* captives are always made, and keeps up that perpetual enmity, 

* which you pretend to be the cause of a practice in itself reprehen- 

* sible, while in truth it is its effect ; the,same traffic encourages lazi- 
‘ ness in some parents, who might in general support thetr families 
‘ by proper industry, and seduces others to stifle their natural feel- 

* ings : at most your redemption of those unhappy children can 
‘ amount only to a personal contract, implied between you, for grati- 

* tude and reasonable service on their part, for kindness and hu- 

* inanity on yours ; but can you think your part performed by 
‘disposing of them against their wills with as much indifference, as 
‘ if you were selling cattle ; especicklly as they might become readers 
‘of the Koran^ and pillars of your faith ? The law, said he, forbids 
‘ our selling them, when they are beavers in the Prophet ; and little 
‘ clirtldren only are sold ; nor they often, or by all Aasters.’ “ You, 
“ who believe in Muhammed, said I, are bound by the spirit and 
“ letter of his laws to take pains, that they also may believe in him ; 
“ and, if you neglect so important a duty for sordid gaiJi, I do not see 
“how you can hope for prosperity in this world, or for happiness in 
“ the next.” My old friend and the MiiJtCs assented, and muttered 
a few prefyers ; but p5obably fc^f-got 'my preaching, before many 
minutes had passed. 

So much time had slipped away in this conversation, that I could 
make but a short vi.'>it to prince SaTim ; and my view in vibiting 
him was to fix the time of our journey to Doinom as early as possible 
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on the next morning. His appearance was more savage than ever ; 
and I found him in a disposition to complain bitterly of the English : 
“ No acknowledgement, he said, had been made for the kind atten- 
uations of himself and the chief men in his country to the officers and 
“people of the Brilliant^ though a whole ye^^ had elapsed since the 
“ wreck. I really wondered at the forgetfulness, to which alone 
such a neglect could be imputed ; and assured him, that I would 
express my * opinion both in Bengal aiicf in letters to England, 
“ We have little, said he, to hope from letters ; for, when we have 
“been paid with them instead «of morey, and have shown them on 
‘'board your ships, we ^ave comrhonly been treated with disdain, 
‘'and often with imprecations.” I assured him, that either those 
letters must have been written coldly and by very obscure persons, 
or shown to very ill-bred men, of whom there were too many in 
all nations ; but that a few instances of rudeness ought not to give 
him a general picjudice against our national character. “ But you, 
“ said he, are a wealthy natimi ; and we arc indigent : yet, though all 
“ our groves of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and our cattle, are ever at 
“your service, you always try to make hard bargains with us for 
“ what you choose to dispose of, and frequently will neither sell nor 
“give those things, which we principally want.” “ To form, said I, 
“a just opinion of Englishmen, you must visit us in our own island, 
“ or at least in India ; here we are s*-rangers and travellers : many 
“ of us have ^no design to trade in any country, and none of us think 
“of trading in Hlnzuctn, where we stop only for refreshment. The 
“clothes, arms, or instrument which you may want, are commonly 
“necessary or convenient to us ; but, if Sayyad ALwror his sons 
“ were to be strangers in our country, you would have no reason to 
“ boast of superior hospitality.” He then showed me, a second time, 
a part of an old silk vest with the star of the order of the Thistle, 
and begged me to explain the motto ; expressing a wish, that the 
order might be conferred on him by the King of England in return 
for his good offices to the English, I represented to him the impos- 
sibility of his being gratihed, and took occasion to say, thafthere was 
more true dignity in their own native titles, than in those of prince, 
duke, and lord, which had been idly given them, but had no confor- 
mit}^ to their manners or the constitution of their government. 

This conversation being agreeable to neither of us, I changep 
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it by desiring, that the palanquins and bearers might be ready next 
morning as early as possible : he answered, that his palanquins were 
at our service for nothing, but that we must pay him ten dollars 
for each set of bearers ; that it was the stated price ; and that Mr. 
Hastings had paid itj^ when he went to visit the king. This, as I 
learned afterwards, was faise ; but, in all events, I knew, that he 
would keep the dollars himself, and give nothing to the bearers, 
who deserved them better, and whom he would cdhipel to leave 
Iheir cottages, and toil for his profit. “ Can you imagine, I re- 
“ plied, that* we would employ four.and twenty men to bear us so 
“ far on tReir shoulders without refvarding thgm amply ? But since 
they are free men (so he had assured me) and not your slaves, we 
“ will pay them in proportion to their diligence and good behavi- 
“ our ; and it becomes neither your dignity nor ours to make a pre 
“ vious bargain.” I showed him an elegant copy of the Koran^ 
which I destined for his father, and described the rest of my pre- 
sent ; but he coldly asked, ‘‘ if that wr» all : ” had he been king, a 
purse of dry dollars would h*ave given liim more pleasure than the 
finest or holiest manuscript. Finding him, in conversing on a va- 
riety of subjects, utterly void of intelligence or principle, I took 
m^ leave, and saw him no more ; but promised to let him know for 
certain whether we should make our intended excursion. 

We dined in tolerable coqifort, and had occasion, in the course 
of the day, to observe the manners of the natives in^the middle 
rank, who are called Bdnas, and aM of whom have slaves constantly 
at work for them: we visited the motl^r of COMBOMA^DI, who seem- 
ed in a station but little raised abg^c indigence ; and her husband, 
whb was a mariner, bartered an Arabic treatise op astronomy and 
navigation, which he had read, for a sea compass, of which he well 
knew the use. ^ 

In the morning I had conversed with two very old Arabs of 
Yeiuen, who had brought some articles of trade to Hinzudn ; and 
in the afternoon I met another, who had come from Maskat (where 
at that tiifie there was«a civil wac) to purchase, if he could, an hun- 
dred stand of arms. I told them all that I loved their nation, and 
they returned my compliments with great warmth ; especially the 
two old men, who woic near fourscoie, and reinindcd me of ZoiiAlR 
and Ha'uetu. 
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So bad an account had been given me of the road over the 
mountains, that I disuaded my companions from thinking of the 
journey, to which the Captain became rather disinclined ; but, as I 
wished to be fully acquainted with a country, which I might never 
see again, I wrote the next day to Sa"lim, ^requesting him to lend 
me one palanquin and toprder a sufficient number of men : he sent 
me no written answer ; which I ascribe rather to his incapacity than 
to rudeness ; ^ut the Governor, ^ith AlWT* and two of his sons, 
came on board in the evening, and said, that they had seen my let 
ter ; that all should be ready ;‘^but that I could not pay less for the 
men than ten dollars. Dsaid I would pay more, but it should be to the 
men themselves, according to their behaviour. They returned some- 
what dissatisfied, after I had played at chess with AlwAs younger 
son, in whose manner and address there was something remarkably 
pleasing. 

Before sunrise on the 2nd of August I went alone on shore, with 
a small basket of such provisions, as I might want in the course of 
the day, and with some cushions to make the princess palanquin at 
least a tolerable vehicle ; but the prince was resolved to receive the 
dollars, to which his men were entitled ; and he knew, that, as I was 
eager for the journey, he could prescribe his own terms. Old Al^i 
met me on the beech, and«» brought excuses from Sa^'lim ; who, he 
said, was indisposed. He conducted me to his house ; and seemed 
rather desirous of persuading meno abandon my design of visiting 
the king ; but I assured him, ttiat, if the prince would not supply 
me with proper attendants, I, would walk to Doin&ni with my own 
servants and a guide. ‘ Shaikh Sa'lim, he said, was miserably ava- 
‘ ritious ; that he was ashamed of a kinsman with such a dispbsi- 
‘ tion ; but that he was po less obstinate than covetous ; and that, 

‘ without ten dollars paid in hand, it would be impossible to procure 
‘ bearers.' I then gave him three guineas, which he carried, or pre- 
tended to carry, to Salim, but returned without the change, alledg- 
ing that he had no silver, and promising to give me on my return 
the few dollars that remained. <'In about* an hour theVidiculous 
vehicle was brought by nine sturdy blacks, who could not speak a 
word of Arabic ; so that I expected no information concerning the 
country, through which I was to travel ; but ALWf assisted me in a 
point of the utmost consequence. * You cannot go, said he, without 
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‘ an interpreter ; for the king speaks only the language of this is- 
‘ land ; but I have a servant, whose name is Tumu'ni, a sensible and 
‘ worthy man, who understands English^ and is much esteemed by 
‘the king: he'^' is known and valued .all over This man 

‘shall attend you ; and^you will soon be sensible of his worth.* 

Tumu'ni desired to ca^ry my basket, and we set out with a 
prospect of fine weather, but some hours fater than I had intended. 
I walked, by the gard»’.« of the t\ifo princes, to the#skirts of the 
town, and came to a little village consisting of several very neat 
huts made chiefly with the leaves oT^the cocoa-tree ; but the road 
a little farther wa.% so stony, th^t I sat in the palanquin, and was 
borne with perfect safety over some rocks,: I then desired my guide 
to assure the men, that I would pay them liberally ; but the poor 
peasants, who had been brought from their farms on the hills, were 
not perfectly acquainted with the use of money, and treated my 
promise with indifference. 

About five miles from Matsaimuio lies the town of Wdnl^ 

, * 

where Shaikh AjftDULLAH, who has already been mentioited, usually 
resides : I saw it at a distance, and it seemed to be agreeably 
situated. When I had passed the rocky part of the road, I came 
tg a stony beech, where the sea appeared to have lost some ground, 
since there was a fine sand to the left, ^nd beyond it a beautiful 
bay, which resembled that of^ Weymouth^ and seemed equally con- 
venient for bathing ; but it did not appear to me, that the stones, 
over which I was carried, had been recently covered with water. 
Here I saw the frigate, and, taking leave of it for two days, turned 
from the coast into a fine coui^J^ very neatly cultivated, and 
consisting partly of hillocks exquisitely green, ^)artly of plains, 
which were then in a gaudy dress of rich yellow blossoms : my 
guide informed me, that they were plantations of a kind of vetch, 
which was eaten by the natives. Cottages and farrhs were inter- 
spersed all over this gay champaign, and the whole scene was 
delightful ; but it was soon changed for beauties of a different sort 
We desfended into ev cool valley, through which ran a rivulet of 
perfectly clear water ; and there, finding my vehicle uneasy, though 
from the laughter and merriment of my bearers I concluded them to 
be quite at their ease, I bade them set me down, and walked before 
them all the rest of the way. Mountains, clothed with fine trees 



familiar to Tumuni. At length we ^descended into a valley of 
greater extent than the former : a river or large wintry torrent ran 
through it, aqfl fell down a steeg declibityr^*- the end of it, where 
it seemed to be lost among rocks. Cattle were grazing on the 
banks of the river, and the huts of their owners appeared on the 
hills : a more agreeable spot I had not before seen even in Sza^sser- 
land or Merionethshire^; b^ut it was followed by an assemblage of 
natural beauties, which I hardly expected to find in a little island 
twelve degrees to the south of the Line. I was not sufficiently 
pleased with my solitary journey to discover charms, which had no 
actual existence, and the first effect of the contrast between St 
Jago and Hinziuhi had ceased ; but, without any disposition to 
give the landscape a high colouring, I may truly say, what I 
thought at the time, that the whole country, which next presented 
itself, as far surpassed Erme^ionville or Blenheim^ or any other 
imitations of nature, which I had seen in France or England^ 
as the finest bay surpasses an artificial piece of water. Two 
very high mountains, covered to the summit with the richest 
verdure, were at some distance oi), my right hand, and separated 
from me by'.neadovvs diversified, with cottages and herds, or by 
vallies resounding with torrents and water-falls ; on my left was 
the sea, to which there were beautiful openings from the hills and 
woods ; and the (road was a smooth path naturally winding through 
a forest of spicy shrubs, fruit-trees, and palms. Some high trees 
were spangled with white blossoms equal in fragrance to orange- 
flowers : my ^uide called them but the day was declin- 

ing so fast, that it was impossible to examine them : the variety of 
fruits, flowers, and birds, of which I had a transient view in this 
magnificent garden, would have supplied a paturalist with amuse- 
ment for a month ; but I saw no remarkable insect, and no reptile 
of any kind. The woodland was diversified by a few pleasant 
glades, and new prospects were continually opened : at length a 
noble view of the sea burst upon me unexpectedly ; and, having 



guide to apprize the king of my intended visit He returned in half 
an hour with a poUte message ; and I walked into the town, which 
seemed large and pdJ)»jlous\ A«great crowd accofnpanied me, 
and I was conducted to a house built on the same plan with the 
best houses •at Matsmmido : in the ijiiddle of the court-yard stood 
a large l\^onongo-txe(^ which perfufned the ^r ; the apartment on 
the left was empty ; and, in that on the rfght, sat the king on a sofa 
or bench covered with an ordinary carpet. He rose, when I 
entered, and, grasping my hands, placed me near him on the right ; 
but, as he could speak, only the language of Hinzndn, I had 
recourse to my friend Tltmu'NI, than whom a readier or more 
accurate interprej:er could not have b^en found. I presented the 
king with a very handsome Indtafi dress of blue silk wfth golden 
flowers, which had been worn only once at a masquerade, and 
with a beautiful copy of the Korcin, from which I read a few verses 
tc^ him : he took them with great complacency, and said, “ he 
wished I had come by sea, that he migiit have loaded one of my 
“ boats with fruit and with some of his finest cattle. He had seen 
“ me, he said, on board the frigate, where he had been, according 
“ to his custom, in disguise, anc> had heard of me^from his son 
“ Shaikh Hamdullah.” I gave him an account of my journey, 
and extolled the beauties of his^SDuntry : he put many questions 
coheerning mine, and professed great reg'ard for orfr nation. “ But 
“ t hear, said he, that you are a magistrate, and consequently 
“ profess peace : why are you armed with a broad sword ? ” “I 
was a man, I said, before I was a magistrate ; and, if i\ should ever 
happen, that law could not protect me, I must protect myself.’' 
He seemed about sixty years' old, had a very cheerful countenance, 
and greaf appearance i>f good n«iture mixed with a certain dignity, 
which distinguished him from the crowd of ministers and officers, 
who attended him. Our conversation was interrupted by notice, 
that it was the time for evening prayers ; and, when he rose, he 
said : '' this house is yours, and I will visit you in it, after you have 
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** taken some refreshment.” Soon after, his servants brought a 
roast fowl, a rice-pudding, and some other dishes, with papayas 
and very good pomegranates ; my own basket supplied the rest of 
my supper. The room was hung with old red cloth, and decorated 
with pieces of porcelain and festoons of Engl.hh bottles ; the lamps 
were placed on the ground in large sea-shells ; and the bed place 
was a recess, concealed by a chintz hanging, opposite to the sofa, 
on which wef had been sitting** though ^ * was not a place that 
invited repose, and the gnats were inexpressibly troublesome, yet 
the fatigue of the day procured me very comfortalDle slumber, 
I was waked by the ^return of the king and his train ; ‘some of 
whom were Arabs ; for I heard one of them say huwa rdkid or he 
is sleeping : there was immediate silence, and I passed the night 
with little disturbance, exc('|)t from the unwelcome songs of the 
mosquitos. In the morning all was equally silent and solitary ; the 
house appeared to be deserted ; and I began to wonder what had 
become of TUMU Nl : he came at length with concern on his coun- 
tenance, and told me, that the bearers had run away in the night ; 
but that the king, who wished to sec me in another of his houses, 
would supply me with bearers, if he could not prevail on me to 
stay, till a boat could be sent for. I went immediately to the king, 
whom I found sitting on a raised sofa in a large room, the walls of 
which were adorned with sentences from the Koran in very legible 
characters : about fifty of his subjects were seated on the ground in 
a semicircle before him ; and my‘ interpreter took his place in the 
midst of them. The good old king laughed heartily, when he 
heard the adventure of the night, and said : “ you will now be my 
“guest for a week, I hope J but seriously if you must return sobn, 
I will send into the country for some peasants to carry you.” 
He then apologized for the behaviour of Shaikh Sa LiM, which he 
had heard from Tumu'ni, who told me afterwards, that he was 
much displeased with it, and would not fail to express his displea- 
sure : he concluded with a long harangue on the advantage, which 
the English might derive, from sending ar ship every year from 
Bombay to trade with his subjects, and on the wonderful cheapness 
of their commodities, especially of their cowries. Ridiculous as 
this idea might seem, it showed an enlargement of mind, a desire 
of promoting the interest of his people, and a sense of the benefits 
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arising front trade, which could hardly have been expected from a 
petty Africm chief, and which, if he had been.sovereign of Yemen^ 
might have been expanded into rational projects proportioned to 
the extent of his dominions. I answered, that I was imperfectly 
acquainted with the ^Dramerce of India; but that I would report 
the substance of his conversation, and would ever bear testimony 
to his noble zeal4brthe good of his country, and to the mildness 
with which he governed it As I had no inclination to pass a second 
night in the islahd, I requested leave to return without waiting for 
bearers : beseemed very sincefe in pressing me to lengthen my visit, 
but had too much Arabian politeness to be^importunate. We, there- 
fore, parted ; and, at the request of Tumu'ni, who assured me that 
little time would be lost in showing attention to one of the worthiest 
men in Hinsudn, I made a visit to the Governor of the town, whose 
name wasMuTEKKA; his finanners were very pleasing, and he showed 
me some letters from the officers of the Brilliant^ which appeared 
to flow warm from the heart, and contained the strongcftf eloge of 
his courtesy and liberality. He insisted on filling my basket with 
some of the finest pomegranates I had ever seen ; and I left the 
town, impressed with a very favourable opinion of the king and his 
gcf^ernor. When I reascended the hill^ attended by many of the 
natives, one of them told me in Arabic, that I was going to receive 
the highest mark of distinction, that it was in the king’s power to 
show me ; and he had scarce endued, when I heard th/ report of a 
single gun : Shaikh Ahmed had saluted me with the whole of his 
ordnance. I waved my hat, and said Allah Acbar: the people shout- 
ed, and I continued my journey, ilf)t witljout fear cjf inconvenience 
from excessive heat and the fatigue of climbing robks. The walk, 
however, was not on the whole Unpleasant:*! sometimes rested in the 
valleys and forded all the rivulets, which refreshed me with their 
coolness, and supplied me with exquisite water to mix with the juice 
of my pomegranates, and occasionally with brandy. We were over- 
taken by ^ some peasants, who came from the hills by a nearer way, 
and brought the king’s present of a cow with her calf, and a she-goat 
with two kids r they had apparently been selected for their beauty, 
and were brought safe to Bengal, The prospects, which had so 
greatly delighted me the preceding day, had not yet lost their charms, 
though they wanted the recommendation of novelty ; but I must 
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confess, that the most delightful object in that day’s walk of near 
ten miles was the black frigate, which I discerned at sanset from a 
rock near the Prince’s Gardens. Close to the town I was met by a 
native, who, perceiving me to be weary, opened a fine cocoa-nut, 
which afforded me a delicious draught : he informed me, that one of 
his countrymen had beert punished that afternoon for a theft on 
board the Cifpcodile, and added,^that, in hi5.o^iion, the punishment 
was no less just, than the offence was disgraceful to his country. 
The offender, as I afterwards learned, was a youth of g, good family, 
who had married a daughter of pld Alwi', but, being left alone for 
a moment in the cabin, and seeing a pair of blue morocco slippers, 
could not resist the temptation, and concealed them so ill under his 
gown, that he was detected with the mainer. This proves, that no 
principle of honour is instilled by education into the gentry of this 
island ; even Alwi', when he had observed, that, “in the month of 
^'Ratnaddn, it was not lawful to paint with kin7ta or to tell lies” and 
when I atfked, whether both were lawful all the reist of the year, an- 
swered, that “lies were innocent, if no man was injured by them.’’ 
Tumu'ni took his leave, as well satisfied as myself with our excur- 
sion : I told him, before his master, that I transferred also to him the 
dollars, which were due to me out of the three guineas ; and that, if 
ever they should part, I should be very glad to receive him into my 
service in India. Mr. ROBERTS, the master of the ship, had pass- 
ed the day\yith Sayyad Ahmed^ and had learned from him a few 
curious circumstances concerning the government of Hinsitdn ; which 
he found to be a monarchy limited by an aristocracy. The king, he 
was told, had no power of makihg war by his own authority ; bgt, if 
the assembly of nobles, who were from time to time convened' by 
him, resolved on a war with any of the neighbouring islands, they 
defrayed the charges of it by voluntary contributions, in return for 
which they claimed as their own all the booty and captives, that 
might be taken. The hope of gain or the want of slaves is usually 
the real motive for such enterprises, and ostensible pretexts are 
easiy found ; at that very time, he understood, they meditated a war, 
because they wanted hands for the following harvest. Their fleet 
consisted of sixteen or seventeen small vessels, which they manned 
with about two thousand (live hundred islanders armed with muskets 
and cutlasses, or with bows and arrows. Near two years before thoA 
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had possessed themselves of two towns in Maydta, which they still 
kept and garrisoned. The ordinary expenses of ttie government were 
defrayed by a tax from two hundred villages ; but the three principal 
towns were exempt from all taxes, except that they paid annually to 
the Chief Mufti a fortieVh part of the value of all their moveable pro- 
perty, and from that payment neither the king nor the nobles claim- 
ed an exemption, Jokingly authority, by the principles of their 
constitution, was considered as elective, though the line of succes- 
sion had not in fact been altered sinpe the first election of a Sultan. 
He was informed, that a wandering Arab^ who had settled in the 
island, had, by his ioti*epidity in several wars, Acquired the rank of a 
chieftain, and afterwards of a king with limited powers ; and that he 
was the Grand-father of Shaikh Ahmed : I had been assured that 
Queen HaliImah was his Grand-motker ; and, that he was the sixth 
king ; but it must be rem?wked, that the words jedd and jeddah in 
Arabic are used for a male and female ancestor indefinitely ; and, 
without a correct pedigree of Ahmed’^? family, which I expected 
to procure but was disappointed, it would scarce be possible to as- 
certain the time, when his forefather obtained the highest rank in 
the government. In the year 1600 Captain JOHN Davis, who 
wr©tc an account of his voyage, found Maydta governed by a king, 
and Ansuame, or HhizudUy by a quee*n, who showed him great 
marks of friendship : he anchored before the town of Demos (does 
he mean Domdni ?) which was as r|rge, he says, as Plymouth ; and 
he concludes from the ruins around it, that it had once been a place 
of strength and grandeur. I can only .say, that I observed no such 
ruins. Fifteen years after, Captaiu-flrEYTON and Sir Thomas Roe 
touched at the Comara islands, and from their sev/ral accounts it 
appears, that an old sultaness then resided in iJinsudn, but had a 
dominion paramount over all the isles, three of her soni governing 
Mohila in her name : if this be true, SOHAILI^ and the successors 
of Hali'mah must have lost their influence over the other island^; 
and, by renewing their dormant claim as it suits their convenience, 
they may always be furnished wiili a pretence for hostilities. Five 
generations of eldest sons would account for an hundred and 
seventy of the years, which have elapsed, since Davis and Pev^ton 
found Hhizuan ruled by a sultaness ; and Ahmed was of such an 
age, that his reign may be reckoned equal to a genciation : it is 



address to establish in that beautiful island L form of government, 
which, though bad enough in itself, appears to have been adminis^ 
tercd with advantage to the original inhabitant We have lately 
heard of civ^l commotions in wliich, we may venture to 

pronounce, were not excited by^any cruelty or violence of AllMEl^, 
but were probably occasione,d by the insolence of an oligarchy 
naturally hostile to ^dng and people. That 'the mountains in the 
Comara islands contain diamonds, and the precious metals, which are 
studiously concealed by the policy of the several governments, may 
be true, though I have no reason to believe it, an‘d have only heard 
it asserted without evidence ; but I hope, that neither an expecta- 
tion of such treasures, nor of any other advantage, will ever induce 
an European power to violate the first principles ofjustice by assum-* 
ing the sovereignty of Hinzukn, which cannot answer a better pur- 
pose than that of supplying our fleets with seasonable refreshment ; 
and, although the natives have an interest in receiving ns with appa- 
rent cordiality, yet, if we wish their attachment to be unfeigned and 
their dealings just, we mu^t set them an example of strict honesty 
in the performance of our engagemQnts. In truth our nation is not 
cordially lo^ed by the inhabitants of HinzudUy who, as it commonly 
happens, foim a general opinion^from a few instances of violence or 
breach of faith. Not manyj^ears ago an European^ who had been 
hospitably received and liberaSly supported at Matsamudo, behaved 
rudely to a yoVng married woman, who, being of low degree, 'was 
walking veiled through ,a street in the evening : her husband ran to 
protect her, ^and resented the rudeness, probably with menaces, pos- 
sibly with actual force ; and the European is said to have given him 
a nortal wound with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, after 
the scuffle, from his lodging. This foul murder, which the law of 
nature would have justified the magistrate ki punishing with death, 
was reported to the king, who told the governor (I use the very 
words of Alwi") that “ it would be wiser to hush it up.” Alwi* 
mention a civil case of his own, which ought not to be concealed^ 
When he was on the coast of Africa in the dominions of a very 
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SHvnge prince, a small E?iro/fcan vessel was wrecked ; and the 
prince not Qnly seized all that could be saved from the wreck, but 
claimed the captain .and the crew as his slaves, and treated them 
with ferocious insolente. Alwi" assured me, that, when he heard 
of the accident, he Hastened to the prince, fell prostrate before 
him, and by tears and importunity prevailed on him to give the 
Europeans their liberty ; that he supported them at his own ex- 
pense, enabled them to Build anotiler vessel, in whicli they sailed 
\o Hinzuan, and departed thence for Europe or India : he showed 
me the ^apfain's promissory ciotcs f»r suras, which to an African 
trader must be a Considerable (Tbject, but which were no price for 
liberty, safety, and, perhaps, life, which Ms good, though disinter- 
ested, offices had procured. I lamented, that, in my situation, it 
was wholly out of, my power to assist Alwi' in obtaining justice ; 
but he urged me to deliver an Arabic letter from him, enclosing 
the notes, to the Governor General, who, as he said, knew him 
well ; and I conjplied with his request. Since it is possible, that a 
substantial defence may be made by the person thus accused of 
injustice, I will not name either him or the vessel, which he had 
commanded ; but, if -he be living, and if this paper should fall into 
Ws hands, he my be induced to reflect how highly it imports our 
national honour, that a people, whom wb call savage, but who ad- 
minister to our convenience^ may have no just cause to reproach 
us with a violation of our contractls. 



VI. 

On the BAY A', or INDIAN G,10SS-BEAK. 

By At’har 'Ali' Kha n‘ of Delhi. 

*JhE little bird, called BayA in Hindi, Bcrhera in Sanscrit, Bdbuiin 
the dialect of Bengal, Cibk in Persian, and TenawwiAn ^rabic, from 
his remarkably pendent nest, is rather larger than a sparrow, with 
yellow-brown plumage,"a j^ellowish head and feet, a light-coloured 
breast, and a conic beak very thick in proportion to his body. This 
bird is exceedingly common in Hindustdn : he is astonishingly sen- 
sible, faithful, and docile, never voluntarily deserting the place where 
his young were hatched, but not averse, like most other birds, to the 
society of mankind, and easily taught to perch on the hand of his 
master. Ip a state of nature he generally buildS his nest on the 
highest tree, that he can find, especially on the palmyra, or on the 
Indian fig-tree, and he prefers that, which happens to overhang a 
well or a rivulet : he makes it of grass, which he weaves like cloth 
and shapes like a larg^e bottje, suspending it firmly on the branches, 
but so as to rock with the wind, and placing it with its entrance 
downwards to secure it from birds of^ prey. His nest usually con- 
sists of two o^r three chambers ; ^nd it is the popular belief, that he 
lights them With fire-flies, which he catches alive at night and con- 
fines with moist clay, or with cow-dung : that such flies are often 
found in his nest,j^ where pierces of cow-dung are also stuck, is indu- 
bitable ; but, as thfeir light could be of little use to him, it seems pro- 
bable that he only fe&ds on them. He may be taught with ease to 
fetch a pit ce^ of paper, or any small thing, that his master points 
out to him : it is an attested fact, that, if a ring be dropped into a 
deep well, and a signal given to him, he will fly down with amazing 
celerity, catch the ring before it touches the water, and bring it up 

I c 

to his master with apparent exultation ; and it is confidently assert- 
ed, that, if a house or any other place be shown to him once or twice, 
he will carry a note thither immediately on a proper signal being 
made. One instance of his docility I can myself mention with 
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confidence, having often been an eye-witness of it : the young Hindu 
women at Bandres and in other places wear very thin plates of gold, 
called tica's^ slightly filced by way of prnament between their eye- 
brows ; and, when thejl pass through the streets, it is not uncommon 
for the youthful libertines^ who amuse themselves with training 
Bayd's, to give them a sign which they un*derstand, and send them 
to pluck the piec^?^ gold from ^lie foreheads of th^ir mistresses, 
^vhich they bring in triumph to the lovers. The Bayd feeds nataral- 
ly on grass-boppers and other inseerts, but will subsist, when tame, 
on pulse \nacerated in water: his flesh is warm and drying, of easy 
digestion, and recommended, in medical bcx)ks, as a solvent of stone 
in the bladder or kidneys ; but of that virtue there is no suflfkient 
proof. The female lays many beautiful eggs resembling large pearls : 
the white of them, when they are boiled, is transparent, and the 
flavour of them is exquisitely delicate. When many Bayds are as- 
sembled on a high tree, they make a lively din, but it is rather chirp- 
ing than singing*; their want of musical talents is, howenjer, amply 
supplied by their wonderful sagacity, in which they arc not excelled 
by any feathered inhjibitants of the forest. 



VI I. 

On the CHRONOLOGY cf ke Hramis. 

WRITTEN IN JANUARY 1788. 


By the PRESIDENT. 

^HE great antiquity of the Bindtish believed so firnTiIy by them- 
selves, and has been ?^he subject of so much^ conversation among 
Europeans^ that a short vievv of their Chronological System, which 
has not yet been exhibited from certain authorities, maybe accepta- 
ble to those, who seek truth without partiality to receive opinions, and 
without regarding any consequences, that .may result from their in- 
quiries : the consequences, indeed, of truth cannot but be desirable, 
and no reasonable man will apprehend any danger to society from 
a general ^diffusion of its light ; but we must not suffer ourselves to 
be dazzled by a false glare, nor mistake enigmas and allegories for 
historical verity. Attached to no system, and as much disposed to 
reject the Mosaic history, if it be proved erroneous, as to believe ,’t, 
if it be confirmed by sound reasoning from indubitable evidence, 
I propose to lay before you a concise; account of Indian Chrono- 
logy extracted from Sanscrit books, or collected from conversations 
with Pafiditsl and to subjoin a few remarks on their system, without 
attempting to decide a question, which I shall venture to start, 
" whether it is not in fact the sa\T?e with our own, but embellished 
and obscured \>y the fancy of their poets and the riddles of tht'ir 
** astronomers/* ^ 

One of the most curious books in Sa7iscrif, and one of the 
oldest after tke Vddds^ is a tract on religious and civil duties^ taken, 
as it is believed, from the oral instructions of Menu, son of 
Brahma'^ to the first Inhabitants of the earth : a well-collated 
copy of this interesting law-tract is now before me ; and‘^ I begin 
my dissertation with a few couplets from the first chapter of it : 
** The sun causes the division of day and night, whkh are of two 
sorts, those of men and those of the Gods ; the day^ for the 
** labour of a// aeatures m their several employments ; the night 
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” for their slumber. A month is a day and night of the Patriarchs ; 
“ and it is divided into two parts ; the bright half is theif day for 
“ laborious exertions ;^he dark half, their night for sleep. A year is 
"a day and night of the Gods; and^that is also divided into two 
‘‘ halves ; the day is, w%en the sun moves toward the north ; the 
“ night, when it moves toward the south. Learn now the duration of 
“ a night and day o^^AHMa', with that of the ages respectively and 
“ in order. Four thousand years l)f the Gods they call the Crtta^ 
‘•(or Satj/a) Age ^ and its limits at the beginning and at the end are, 
“ in like manner, as many huitdreds. • In the three successive ages, 
“ together with their *limits at the Beginning and end of them, are 
“ thousands and hundreds diminished by ohe. This aggregate of four 
“ ages, amounting to twelve thousand divine years, is called an age of 
“the Gods ; and a.thousand such divine ages added together must 
“ be considered as a day af Braiima'^: his night has also the same 
“ duration. The before-mentioned age of the Gods, or twelve thou- 
“ sand of their yeap, multiplied by sevetfty-one, form what is named 
“ here below a Manwantara* There are alternate creations and 
“destructions of zvorlds innumerable Manwantards : the 

“ Being Supremely Desirable performs all this again and again.” 

^ Such is the arrangement of infinite time, which the Hindus 
believe to have been revealed from heaved, and which they gene- 
rally understand in a literal Isense : it seems to have intrinsic 
marks of being purely astronomicll ; but I will not appropriate 
the observations of others, nor anticipate those in partitular, which 
have been made by two or three of ogr members, and which they 
will, I hope, communicate to the Society. A conjecture, however, of 
Mr^PATERSON has so much ingenuity in it, that I cannot forbear 
mentioning it here, especially as it seems tp firmed by one 

of the couplets just-cited : he supposes, that, as a month of mortals 
is a day and night of the Patriarchs from the analogy of its bright 
and dark halves, so, by the same analogy, a day and night of mor- 
tals might have been considered by the ancient Hindus as a month 
of the \owir world ; and*then a year of such months will consist only 
of twelve days and nights, and thirty such years will compose a 
lunar year of mortals ; whence he surmises, that the four million 
three hundred and tiventy thousand years, of which the four Indian 
ages arc supposed to consist, mean only years of twelve days; 

L 
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aad. in, fact, sum, divided by thirty, is redwed t?o an hundred 
and forty^fpur themsand .* now a thousand four hundred and forty 
years are one pada, a period in the Hindu astpnomy, and that sum, 
wiulii^ied by eighteen^ aJUOunts precisely p twenty-five thousand 
nine hundred and twenty, the number of yfitars in which the fixed 
star,s appear to perform t^eir long revolution eastward. The last 
mentioned sum is the product aiho of an hundred and forty four, 
which,, accotdfng to M, Bailly, vv^s an old Indian cycle, into an hun- 
dred and eighty^ or the Tartarian period, called Van,>QS\d of two thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty mto nine, which is not*onJy one of 
the lunar cycles, butt considered by the jB/Ww'S as a mysterious 
number and an emblem of. Divinity, because, if it be multiplied by 
any other whole number, the sui»of the figures in the different 
products remains always nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues One immutable essence.. The important period of 
twenty-five thousand nine hundred and twenty years is well known' 
to arise from, the multiplication of three himdted and sixty into 
seventy-two, the number of years in which a fixed star seems to* 
move through a degree of a great circle ; and, although M. Le 
Gentil assures us, that the modern Hindus believe a complete 
revolution of the stars to be made in twenty-four tk(rusand yea 's,, 
or fifty-four seconds of a dfegree to be passed in one year, yet we 
may have reason to think, that thf old Indian astronomers had’ 
made a more accurate caiculatiorf, but concealed their knowledge 
from tlie peot>le under the veil o( fourteen Menwantara's, seventy- 
one divine ages, compound cyeles, and years of different sorts, from 
those of Brahma' to those of ^dtdla, or the infernal regions. If 
we follow the anUogy suggested by Menu, and suppose only a diy 
and, night to be cait^ed ?^year, we may divide the number of years' 
•in a divine a^e by three hundred and sixty, and the quotient will be 
twelve thousand, or the number of his divine years in one age : but,, 
conjecture apart,, we need only compare the two periods 4*520000’ 
and 25920, and we shall find, that among their common divisors, 
are 6, 9, 12 &c.. 18^, 361 72, 144, &c, ^hicb numbers with their several 
multiples, especially in a decuple progression, constitute some of 
the most celebrated periods of r the Chaldeans^, Greeks, Tartars, and 
even of the Indians^ We cannot fail to observe, that the number 
432, which appears tube the basis of the Indian system,, is a 60th 
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part of 25920, and, by contintihig the co’itiparison, xvh might pro- 
bably solve the whole enigma. In the preface to a Vd'rdPtes Al- 
manac I find the following wild stanza : A thomand Great Ages 
“ are a day of BRTAHM^Y ; a thousand stich days are an Indian hour 
“ of Vishnu ; six hu\dred thousand such hours make a period 
“ of Rudra ; and a million of Rudrds {or jtwo quadrillions ^five him- 
*• dred and ninty-two thousand trillions of lunar years)^ are but a Second 
to the Supreme Bei^.” The Hindu theologians deity the conclu- 
sion of the stanza to be orthodox : TimCy they say, exists not at all 
with God ; sfnd they advise tthe Astronomers to mind their own 
business without meddling with tfifeology, Xhe astronomical verse, 
however, will answer our pesent purpose; for it shows, fn the first 
place, that cyphers are added at pleasure to swell the periods; and, if 
we take tencyphers,from a RudrayOx divide by ten thousand millions, 
we shall have a period of 2S9200000 years, which, divided by 60 {the 
usual divisor of time among the Hindus) will give 4320000, or a great 
Age, which we find subdivided in the proportion of 4, 3, 2, 1, from the 
notion of virtue decreasing arithmetically in the golden^ stiver^ copper^ 
and earthen^ ages. But, should it be thought improbable, that the 
Indian astronomers In^very early times had made more accurate 
observations than those of Alexandria^ Bagddd^ or Mardgkah, and 
still more improbable that they should have relapsed without 
apparent cause into error, we r|ay suppose, that they formed their 
divine age by an arbitrary multip^cation of 24000 by i8o accord- 
ing to M. Le Gentil, or of 2i6ooDy 200, according Jo the com- 
ment on the Sdrya Siddhdnta, Now,, as it is hardly possible, that 
such coincidences should be accideAtal, we may hold it nearly 
deiyionstrated, that the period of a divine age wai at first merely 
astronomical, and may consequently rejqct from our present 
inquiry into the historical or civil chronology of India. Let us, 
however, proceed to the avowed opinions of the Hindus, and see, 
when we have ascertained their system, whether we can reconcile 
it to the course of nature and the common sense of mankind. 

The ag|;regate of th^ir four ages they call a divine age, and be- 
lieve that, in every thousand such ages, or in every day of Brahma*^ 
fourteen Memu’s are successively invested by him with the sover- 
eignty of the earth : each MENU, they suppose, transmits his empire 
to his sous aud grandsons during a period of seveqty-one dtviue 
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agfes ; and such a period they name a MafimaJitara ; but, since 
fourteen multiplied by seventy-07te are not quite a thousand^ we must 
conclude, that six divine ages are allowed for intervals between the 
Manwantards, or for the twHi^ht of Bkahrm's day. Tliirty such 
days, or Calpas, constitute, in their opinion^a month of BkaHMA^; 
twelve such months, one of his years ; and an hundred such years, 
his age ; of which age they assert, that fifty years have elapsed^ 
We are now then, according to tl4e Hindus, itf the first day or Calpa 
of the first month of the fifty first year of Brah:^,a"’s age, and in 
the twenty-eighth divine age qf*the seventh Manwantura, of which 
divine age the three first humanrages have passed, and four thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-eight of the fourth. 

In the present day of Brahma" the first Menu was surnamed 
Swa'yamuhuva, or Son of the Self existent ; and it is He, by whom 
the Institutes of Religious and Civil Duties are supposed to have 
been deliverd : in his time the Diety desended at a Sacrifice, and, 
by his wife SaTARuI^a", he bad two distinguished sons, and three 
daughters. This pair was created, for the multiplication of the 
human species, after that new creation of the world, which the 
Bidhmans call Pddmacalplya. or the Lotoi^-cx^edXou. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age of Menu's Institutes 

s ^ 

according to the Brdhinan^, we must multiply four million three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand by six tines seventy-one, and add to the 
product the number of years already past in the seventh Manivan- 
tara. Of tlfle five Menu’s, who succeeded him, I have seen little 
more than the names ; but the Hindu writings are very diffuse on 
the life and posterity of the seventh Menu, surnamed Vaivaswata, 
or Child of the S^pin : he fs supposed to have had ten sons, of wh^in 
the eldest was W'^jHWa CU ; and to have been accompanied by 
seven Rtshls, or holy persons, whose names were, Casyapa, Atki, 
Vasishtiia, Viswa'mitra, Gautama, Jamauagni, and Bha- 
RADWA JA ; an account, which explains the opening of the fourth 
chapter of the Gltd: This immutable system of devotion, says 
“Crisiina, I revealed to VXVASWAT, or^the Sun; ViVASWAT 
“declared it to his son Menu ; Menu explained it to ICSHWACU : 
“ thus the Chief Rhhis know this sublime doctrine delivered from 
“ one to another.” 

In the reign of this Sun-born Monarch the Hindus believe the 
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whole earth to have been drowned, and the whole human race des- 
troyed by a Hood, except the pious Prince himself, the seven Ris/ii's, 
and their several wives ; for they suppose his children to have been 
born after the ddug^e. k This general p^alaya, or destruction, is the 
subject of the first Pti^na, or Sacred Poem, which consists of four- 
teen thousand Stanza's ; an^d the story is concisely, hut clearly and 
elegantly, told in the eighth book of the hlidgamata, from whicli I 
have extracted the'wTi'ole, and translated it with great^care, but will 
only present 3jj^u here with an abridgement of it. “ The demon 
HAYAGRI'^^A having purloined the Vedas from the custody of 
“BkAHlviA', while )\q was rcposUig at the close of the sixth Man- 
“ wantara, the whole race of men became corrupt, except the seven 
^^Rtshfs and Satyavrata, who then reigned in Pravira, a maii- 
“ time region to the south of Carndta: this prince was performing 
“ his ablutions in the river when VrsiINU appeared to 

‘*him in the shape of a small fish, and, after several augmentations 
of bulk in different waters, was pUjiced by Sai’YAVRATa in the 
“ocean, where lie thus addressed his amazed votary In 
“days all creatures, who have offended me, shall be destroyed by a 
“ deluge, but thou shajt be secured in a capacious vessel miraculously 
“ formed : take therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs and esculent 
“ grain for food, and , together with the seven holy men, your respec- 
“ tive wives, and pairs of all ai^mals, enter the ark without fear ; then 
“ shalt thou know God face to face, and all thy questions shall be 
“ answered.'’ Saying this, he disappeared ; and, afte^ seven days, 
the ocean ‘ began to overflow the coasts, and the earth to be flooded 

* by constant showers, when SatyaVrata, meditating on the Deit\% 

‘ pw a large vessel moving on the waters : he entered it, having in 
‘ all respects conformed to the instructions of V/^/hnu ; who, in the 
‘ form of a vast fish, suffered the vessel to be tied with a great sea- 

* serpent, as with a cable, to his measureless horn. When the de- 
‘ luge had ceased, VlsilNU slew the demon, and recovered the 

* Veda's, instructed SaTYAVRATA in divine knowledge, and appoint- 

* ed him ’the seventh ^KNU by Jhe name of Vaivaswata.' Let us 
compare the two Indiafi accounts of the Creation and the Deluge 
with those delivered by MoSES. It Is not made a question in this 
tract, whether the first chapters of Genesis are to be understood in 
a literal, or merely iu au allegorical, sense : the only points before 
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US aTC^ whether the creation described by the first MENU, which 
the Brdhmans call that of the l^otos^ be not the same with that re-* 
corded in our Scipture, and whether the story of the seventh Menu 
be not one and the same with that of NoahA I j^ropose the ques- 
tions, but affirm nothing ; leaving others t/D settle their opinions, 
whether Adam be derived from ddim^ which in Sanscrit meaOs the 
first, or Menu from Nuh, the true name of the Patriarch ; whether 
the Sacrifice, at which GoD is believed to hat^ descended, allude 
to the offering of Abel ; and, on the whole, whether the two Menus 
can mean any other persons than the^reat progenitor,* and the te- 
Btorer, of our species. ^ 

On a supposition, that <Vaivaswata, or Sun^bom, was the NoAlt 
of Scripture, let us proceed to the Indian account of his posterity, 
which I extract from the Purdndrfhaprecds a, or ThePurdnoLS Ex^ 
plained, a work lately composed in Sanscrit by Ra'dha'ca'nta 
Sarman, a Pandit extensive learning and great fame among the 
Hindus of this province. Before we examine the genealogies of 
kings, which he has collected from the Purdnds, it will be rvecessary 
to give a general idea of the Avatdrds, or Descents, of the Deity : the 
Hindus believe innumerable such descents or special interpositions 
of providence in the affairs of mankind, but they reckon ten prin- 
cipal Avatdra's in the current period of four ages ; and all of them 
are described, in order as they are supposed to occur, in the follow- 
ing Ode of JayaDE'VA, the greatf.Lyric Poet of India, 

1. “Thqu recoverest the Vk(JM in the water of the ocean of des- 
^‘truction, joyfully in the bosom of an ark fabticated by 
** thee ; O Ce'sava, assuming the body of a fish: be victorious, O 

Heri, lord of tl^e Universe I , 

2. “ The ea\^ 4 i stands firm on thy immensely broad back, 
which grows larger trom‘ the callus occasioned by bearing that 

•‘vast burdeh, O Ce'sava, assuming the body of a tortoise: be 
“victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe ! 

3. “ The earth, placed on the point of thy tusk, remain:^ fix6d 
like the figure of a black antelope on the n^oon, O Ce^^avAj as- 
suming the form of a hoar: be victorious, O Heri, lord of the 

** Universe ! ” 

4. The claw with a stupendous point, on the exquisite lotos of 
thy liou's paw, is the black bee, that stung the body of the cm- 
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bca^etted HlRANt^ACASll^tJ;, O Ce'sava, asstMTting the form of a 
nmi-'lion : be victorious, O Heri, lord of ^he Universe. 

5. By thy powf^r thou beguilest Bali* O thou miraculous 
dwarf, thou purifier of men with the "Water (of Ganga) springing 
from thy feet, O Ct'sWVA, assuming the form of a dtt/arf: be vic- 
torious, O Heri, lord of the Universe J , 

64 Thou bathe^t in pore, water, consisting of the blood of 
Cshatriyds^ the world, whose offenc'es are removed anS who are re- 
Meved from the«pam of other births^ O Ce'sava, assuming the form 
of PArAS'U-RaIma : be victorious^ 0 »Heri, lord of the Universe ! 

7. With ease to thyself, with delight to the Genii of the eight 
regions, thou scatterest on all sides in the plain of combat the 
demon with ten heads, O Ce'sava, assuming the form of Ra'Ma- 
ChAndra : be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe f 

8. Thou wearest on thy bright body a mantle shinrng like a 
blue cloud, or like the water of Yamuiid tripping toward thee 
through fear of tiiy furrowing plcnigh share^ O Ce'sava, ^assuming 
the form of Bala-Ra^mA: be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Uni- 
verse I 

9. Thou blamest,* (oh, wonderful!) the whole when thou 

seest, O kind-hearted, the slaughter of cattle prescribed for sacri- 
fice, O Ce^SAVA, assuming the body of Budma : be victorious, O 
Heri, lord of the Universe ! ^ 

10. For the destruction of all ^he impure thou drawest thy ci- 
meter like a blazing comet, (how tremendous ! ) O Ce'i&ava, assum- 
ing the body of Calci : be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe I 

These ten Avatdm*s atQ by some arranged according to the 
thf>usands of divine yeavcs ix^ each of the four ages,yor in an arith- 
metical proportion from four to one ; and, iC»6Uch an arrangement 
were universally received, we should be able to ascertain a very ma- 
terial point in the Hindu Chronology ; I mean the birth of Buddha, 
concerning which the different Pandits^ whom I have consulted, 
and the same Pandits at difierent times, have expressed a strange 
diversity of opinion. They all: agree, that Calci is yet to come, and 
that Buddha was the last considerable incarnation of the Deity ; 
but the Astronomers at Vardnes place him in the third age, and 
RA'DHA'CA'NT insists, that he appeared after ihethousandth year of> 
the fourth : the learned and accurate author of the Dahistdn, whose 
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information concerning the Hindus is wonderfully correct, mentions 
an opinion of the PanditSy with whom he had conversed, that 
Ruddha befjan his career te?i years beforer the close of the third 
a<^e ; and Go'VERDHANA of Chshmir^ who ha(/ once informed me, 
that CriSHNA descended izi^o centuries haiotii Buddha, assured me 
lately, that the Cashmirians admitted* an interval of tzventy-foiir 
5^ears (others allow only tzvelve) between thos^wo divine persons. 
The best aufiiority, after all, i^ the BhdgazUat itself, in the first 
chapter of which it is expressly declared, that “ BUDDHA, the son 
“of JlNA, would appear at Chita, fot? the purpose of confounding 
the demons, just at <he beginning of the Cediyug^ I have long 
been convinced, that, on these subjects, we can only reason satis- 
factorily from written evidence, and that our forensic rule must be 
invairiably applied, to take the declarations of the Bra'iunans mod 
strongly against themselves, that is, againstdheir pretensions to anti- 
quity ; so that, on the whole, we may safely place Buddha Just at 
the beginning of the presenf'a^^^ : but what is the beginning of it? 
When this question was proposed to Ra'diia CA NT, he answered : 

of a period comprising more than four hundred thousand years, 
“ the first two or three thousand may reasonably be called the be- 
ginningP On ray demanding zvritten evidence, he produced a 
book of some authority, composed by a learned G6szvdmi, diwd en- 
titled Bhdgazvatdmrita, or, the Nechr of the Bhdgazvat, on which 
it is a metrical comment ; and tlifi couplet, which he read from it 
dcseives to be cited : after the just mentioned account of Buddtia 
in the text, the commentator says, 

A sail vyactah calcrabd'asahasradwitayk gatd, 

Murtih alavernd' sya dzvibhujd chicurfjp hitd. 

* He became visibly ^^he^housand-and-second-year-of-the-Cali-^^^ 

‘ /;6T;/^past; fiis body of-a-colour-between-white-and-ruddy, with- 
' two-arms, without-hair on his headl 

Ckafa, named in the text as the birth place of Buddha, the 
Gdswdmi supposes to have been Dhernidranya, a wood near Gayd^ 
where a colossal image of that ancient Deity Still remains : it seem- 
ed to me of black stone ; but, as I saw it by torch-light, I cannot be 
positive as to its colour, which may, indeed, have been changed by 
time. 

The Brdhmans universally speak of the Bauddhas with all the 
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malignity of an intolerant spirit; yet the most orthodox among 
them consider BUDDHA himself as an incarnation of Vishnu : this 
is a contradiction h|.rd to be reconciled ; unless we cut the knot, 
instead of untying it,* by supposing with Giorgi, that there were 
ttvo Buddhas, the younger of whom established the new religion, 
which gave so great offence, in India^ and^was introduced into China 
in the first century of our era. The Cashmirian before mentioned 
asserted this fact, 'without being led to it by any question that im- 
f)lied it ; and^we may have reason to suppose, that Bnddha is in 
truth only a general word for jl Philosopher : the author of a celebrat- 
ed Sanscrit Dictionary, entitled fr©m his nanje Amaracdsha, who was 
himself a Bauddha^ and flourished in • the first century before 
Christ, begins his vocabulary with nine words, that signify heaven^ 
and proceeds to those, which mean a deity in general ; after which 
come different classes of Gods, Demigods, and Demons, all by generic 
names ; and they are followed by two very remarkable heads ; first, 
(not \\\Q general names of BuDDHA, bu^) the names of a Bnddka-in^ 
general, of which he gives us eighteen, such as Mmi, Sdstrt, 
Munindra, Vindyaca, Samantabhadra, Dhermardja, Sngata, and the 
like ; most of them significative of excellence, ivisdom, virtue, and 
sanctity ; secondly, the names of ^.-particular-Buddha-Muni-'^ho-desi- 
cended-in-the-family-of-SA'CYA, (those are the very words of the 
original) and his titles are, Sd^amuni, Sdcyasmha,Servdrfhasiddha, 
Saudhodani, Gautama, ArcabandJ\u, or Kinsman of the Sun, and 
Mdyddevlsuta, or Child of Ma'YA'. : thence the author passes to the 
different epithets of particular Hindu Deities. When I pointed out 
this curious passage to Ra'dha'ca'nt, he contended, that the first 
eighteen names were general epithets, , and the following seven, 
pi^oper names, or patronymics, of one and the i^ame person ; but 
RaIhalo'chan, my own teacher, who, thbugti not a Brdhman, is an 
excellent scholar and a very sensible unprejudicediman, assured 
me, that Buddha was a generic word, like Ddva, and that the learn- 
ed author, having exhibited the names of a Ddvatd in general, 
proceeded to those of a Buddha in general, before he came to parti- 
culars : he added, that Buddha might mean a Sage or a Philosopher, 
though Budha was the word commonly used for a mere %vise man 
without supernatural powers. It seems highly probable, on the 
whole, that the Buddha, whgm Jayade^'A celebrates in his Hymn, 

M 
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was the Sdcyasiiiha^ or Lion of Sa CYA, who, though he forbade the 
sacrifices of cattle, which the Vidas enjoin, was believed to be 
Vishnu himself in a human form, and that f^r»other Buddha^ one 
perhaps of his followers in A later age, assi|ming his name and 
character, attempted to overset the whole sysitem of the Brdhnians, 
and was the cause of that persecution, from which the Bauddhas are 
known to have fled into very distant regions. May we not reconcile 
the singular dfflcrence of opinion among the Hindus as to the 
time of Buddha’s appearance, by supposing that i^hey have con- 
founded the Tioo Buddhas, th$ first of whom was born^ a few years 
before the close of the l?ist age, and the second, when above a thou- 
sand yeas of the present fi^e had elapsed ? We know, from better 
authorities, and with as much certainty as can justly be expected 
on so doubtful a subject, the real time, compared with our own era, 
when the ancient Buddha began to distinguish himself ; and it is 
for this reason principally, that I have dwelled with minute anxiety 
on the subject of the last A^fatdr, 

The Brdhmans^ who assisted Abu’LFAZL in his curious, but 
superficial, account of his master’s Empire, informed him, if the 
figures in the Ayini Acbarl be correctly wriften, that a period of 
2962 years had elapsed from the birth of BuDDHA to the 40th year 
of Acbar S reign, which computation will place his birth in the 
1366th year before that of our Saviour; but, when the Chinese 
government admitted a new religi^m from India in the first century 
of our era, they made particular inquiries concerning the age of 
the old Indian BUDDHA, whose birth, according to COUPLET, they 
place in the 41st year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 years before 
Christ, and thev call him, says he, Foe the son of Moye or 
Ma'ya'; but M. lais Guignes, on the authority of four Chinese 
Historians, asserts, thaVFo was born about the year before Christ 
1027, in the kingdom of Caskmir : GioRGI, or rather Cassiano, 
f.om whose papers his work was compiled, assures us, that, by the 
calculation of the Tibet ians, he appeared only 959 years before the 
Christian epoch j and M. Bailly, with some hesitation, places him 
1031 years before it, but inclines to think him far more ancient, 
confounding him, as I have done in a former tract, with the first 
Budha, or Mercury, whom the Goths called WODEN, and of whom 
1 shall presently take particular notice. Now, whether we assume 
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the medium of the four last-mentioned dates, or implicitly rely on 
the authorities quoted by De Guignes, we may conclude, that 
Buddha was first (distinguished in this coiintry atouS a ^Aonsaud 
years before the^ beginning of our era< and whoever, in so early an 
age, expects a certaiq epoch unqualified with about or nearly, will 
be greatly disappointed, Hence it is clear, that, whether the fourth 
age of the Hindus began about one thousand years before CHRIST, 
according to GoVERDHAN’s accqunt of BuDDHA'i* birth, or tivo 
thousand, accq^ding to that of Ra'dha Ca'nt, the common opinion, 
that 4888 yoars of it are now^ elapsed, is erroneous ; and here for 
the pres*cnt we lea^ve Buddha,* with an intention of returning to 
him in due time ; observing only, that, if. the learned Indians differ 
so widely in their accounts of the age, when their ninth Avatar ap- 
peared in their country’, we may be assured, tliat they have no cer- 
tain Chronology before him, and may suspect the certainty of 
all the relations concerning even kis appearance. 

The received Chronology of the Hindus begins with an ab- 
surdity so inoiisttous, as to overthrow the whole system ;*for, having 
established their period of seventy-one divine ages as the reign of 
each Menu^ yet thinking it incongruous to place a holy personage in 
times of impurity^ they insist, that the Menu reigns only in every 
ghlden age, and disappears in the three fyiman ages that follow it, 
continuing to dive and emerge, like a waterfowl, till the close of his 
Manwantara : the learned author of W\q Puidndrfkapracdsa, which 
I will now follow step by step, mentioned this ridiculous opinion 
with a serious face ; but, as he has not inserted it in his work, we may 
take his account of tlie seventh Menu according to its obvious and 
rational meaning, and suppose, that Y^IVA^WATA, the son of 
SultVA, the son of Casyapa, or Uranus, the sqn of Mari'chi, or 
Light, the son of BraiIxM^"^ which is deafly an allegorical pedigree, 
reigned in the last golden age, or, according to t\\^ , Hindus, three 
million eight hundred and ninety-two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight years ago. But they contend, that he actually reigned 
on earth million seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand years 
of mortals, or four thousand eight hundred years of the Gods ; and 
this opinion is another monster so repugnant to the course of nature 
and to human reason, that it must be rejected as wholly fabulous, 
and taken as a proof, that the Indians know nothing of their Sun* 
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lorn Menu, but his name and the principal event of his life ; I 
mean the universal deluge^ of which the three first Avatdrs are 
merely allegorical representations, with a mi>i^ure, especicilly in the 
second^ of astronomical Myth6logy. 

From this Menu the whole race of men is believed to have 
descended ; for the seven who were preserved with *him in 

the ark, are not mentioned as fathers of human families ; but, since 
his daughter ^L\"was married, •as IndiaJis tell us, to the first 
Budha, or Mercury^ the son of Chandra, or th/i Moon, a male 
Deit)^ whose father was Atri;, son Qf Brahma"^ (where again we 
meet with an allegory purely astronomical or poeitical) his posterity 
are divided into two great branches, called the Childreii of the Sun 
from his own supposed father, and the Childreji of the Moon, from the 
parent of his daughter’s husband : the lineal male descendants in 
both these families are supposed to hav^ reigned in the cities of 
Aydd/iyd, or Audit, and Pratishf hdna, or Vitora, respectively till 
the thousandth year of the present age ^ and the names of all the 
princes in* both lines having been diligently collected by Radha'- 
c A^NT from several Ptirdnds I exhibit them in two columns ar- 
ranged by myself with great attention. 

S SECOND AGE. 

CHILDRtiN OF THE 

MOON. 

Budha, 

Purtiravas, 

Ayush, 

Nahusha, 

Yaydti, 5, 

Punt, 

Janamejaya, 
Prachinwat, 

Pravira, * 

Menasyu, lO. 

Charupada, 

Sudyu, 

Bahugava, 


SUN. 

IC'SIIWACU, 

Vicneshi, 

Cucutst’ha, 

Andnas, 

5. PrUhu, 

Vis'wagahdhi, 

Chandra, 

Yuvanas'vva, 

Srava, 

10. VrihadasVa, 
Dhundhumara, 
Diid'^has^iva, 
HeryasVa, 
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CHILDREN or THE 



SUN. 

MOON. 


• 

Nicumbha> 

’ Sahyati, 

15- 

Cris'as'wa, 

Ahahyati, 


S^najit, 

Raudras'wa, 


Yiivanas'wa^ 

Riteyush, 


MahdhatrT, 

Rantinava, 


Purucutsa, 

Sumati, 

so. 

Trasadasj^Ui, 

Aiti, 


Anaranya, 

Dnshmantay 


Heryas wa, 

Bharata* 


Praruna, 

(VitaPha, 


Trivindhana, 

Manyii, 

25. 

Satyavrata, 

ViThatcshetra, 


Tris'ancu, 

Hastin, 


Haris'chandra,. 

Ajamid^^ha, 


Rohita, 

RIcsha, 


Harita, 

SamwaratA, 

30 . 

Champa, 

CtirUy 


Sud 6 va, 

Jahmi^ 


Vijaya, 

SuraPha, 


Bharuca, 

VidiiraPha, 


Vrica, 

Sarvabhauma, 

35. 

Bahuca, 

Jayatsdna, 


Sagara^ 

Radhica, 


Asamanjas, 

Ayutayush, 


Ans'umat, 

Acrddhana, 


Bhagiraiha^ 

D^vatiPiii, 

40 . 

Sruta, 

Ricsha, 


Nabha, 

Dilipa^ 


Sindhudvvfpa, 

Pratfpa/ 


Ayutayush, 

Sintanu, 


RItaperna, 

Vichitravifya^ 

45- 

SaiAlasa, 

Pandu, 


As'maca, 

Miilaca, 

Das'araPha, 

Yudhisht'hir), 
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CHILDREN or THE 

SUN. MOON, 

50. Vis'wasaha, 

C’hitvvantya, 

Dfrghabaliu, 

Raghu, 

Aja, 

55. Das'aratKa^ 

Ra ma. 

It is agreed among all the that Ra'm A, their 
incarnate Divinity, appes^red as king of AySdhyd, in the interval 
between the silver and the brazen ages ; and, if we suppose him to 
have begun his reign at the very beginning of that interval, still 
three thousand three hundred years of the Gods, or a million one 
hundred and eighty-height thousand lunar years of mortals will re- 
main in the silver age, during which the fifty-five princes between 
VaivasWs\ta and Ra'ma, must have governed the world ; but, rec- 
koning thirty years for a generation, which is rather too much for a 
long succession of eldest sons, as they are said to have been, we can- 
not, by the course of nature, extend the second age of the Hindus 
beyond sixteen hundred and fifty solar years : if we suppose them 
not to have been eldest sons, and even to have lived longer than 
modern princes in a dissolute agjp, we shall find only a period of 
tioo thousand years ; and, if we remove the difficulty by admitting 
miracles, we must cease to reason, and may as well believe at once 
whatever the Brdhmans choose to tell us. 

In the Lunar pedigree we meet with another absurdity equal- 
ly fatal to the credit of the Hindu system : as far as the twenty- 
second degree of descent from Vaivaswata, the synchronism of 
the two families appears tolerably regular, except that the Chil- 
lifen of the Moon were not all eldest sons ; for king Yaya'ti ap- 
pointed the youngest of his five sons to succeed him in India^ and 
allotted inferior kingdoms to the other four, who had offended 
him ; part of the Daeshin or the South, to Yado, the ancestor of 
Crishna ; the north, to Anu ; the east, to Druhya ; and the 
west, to Turvasu, from whom the Pandits believe, or pretend to 
believe, in compliment to our nation, that we are descended. But 
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of the subsequent degrees !n the lunar line they know so little, 
that, unable ^to supply a considerable interval between BhaRAT 
and VlTAT^HA, whomithey call his son and successor, they are 
under a necessity of asserting, that the ^reat ancestor of Yudhish- 
t"^HIR actually feigned seven and twenty thousand years ; a fable of 
the same class with that of his wonderful l^irth, which is the sub- 
ject of a beautiful Indian Drama : now, if we suppose his life to 
have lasted no longer than that ‘of other mortals,* and admit 
Vitat'ha and ^he rest to have been his regular successors, we 
shall fall into* another absurdity ; for, then, if the generations in 
both lines were nearly equal, as they would .naturally have been, 
we shall find YuDHISHT^'HIR, who reigned confessedly at the close 
of the brazen age, nine generations older than Ra^a, before whose 
birth the silver age is allowed to have ended. After the name of 
Bharat, therefore, I have set an asterisk to denote a considerable 
chasm in the Indian History, and have inserted between brackets, 
as out of their places, his twenty-four successors, who reigned, if at 
all, in the follovvfng age immediately before the war of tlfe Mahd- 
bhdrat. The fourth Avatdr, which is placed in the interval be- 
tween the frst, and second ages, and the fifth which soon followed 
it, appear to be moral fables grounded on historical facts : the 
fourth was the punishment of an impious* monarch by the Deity 
himself bursting from a marble^ Column in the shape of a lion ; 
and the fifth was the humiliation of an arrogant Prince by so con- 
temptible an agent as a mendicant dwarf After these, and imme- 
diately before Buddha, come three great warriors all named 
Ra'ma ; but it may justly be made a question, whether they are 
not three representations of one person, or three different ways of 
relating the same History : the first and second Ra'maS are said 
to have been contemporary ; but whether all *or any of them mean 
Ra"ma, the son of Cu SH, I leave others to determine.* *The mother 
of the Second Ra'MA was named Cau"shaly a", which is a deriva- 
tive of CUSHALA, and, though his father be distinguished by the title 
or epithet^of Da'SARat’ha signifiying, that his War-chariot bore 
him to all quarters of the worlds yet the name of Cush, as the Cdsh- 
mirians pronounce it, is preserved entire in that of his son and 
successor, and shadowed in that of his ancestor ViCUCSHi ; nor 
can a just objection be made to this opinion from the nasal Ara^ 
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bian vowel in the word RAmah mentioned by MOSES, since th^ 
very word begins with the same letter, which the Greeks and 

Indians could not pronounce ; and they were obliged, therefore, to 
express it by the vowel, which most resembled it. On this ques- 
tion, however, I assert nothing ; nor on another, which might be 
l^roposcd : “ whether the fourth and fifth Avatdrs be not allegorical 
stories of the two presumptuous monarchs, NiMROD and Belus.**- 
The hypothesis, thht government first established, /aiOs enacted, 
and agriculture encouraged in India by RA'MA abouL three thousand 


eight hundred years ago, agrees 
NoaH’S death, and the previous 
descendants. ' 

THIRD 

CHILDREN 

SUN. 

Cusha^ 

Atit’hi, 

N IS had hay 
Nabhas, 

5 . Puncrarfca, 

Cshdinadhanwas, 

Ddvanfca, 

Ahin'agu, 

Pi-ripatra, 

10. Rfinach’hala, 

Vajranabha, 

Area, . 

Siigana, 

Vidhrlti, 

15. Hiranyanabha, 

Pushya, 

Diiruvasahdhi, 

Suders'ana, 

Agniverna, 

20. Sfghra, 

Martin supposed to be still ali' 
Prasus'ruta, 

Sandhi) 


vij^ith the receiveo account ot 
settlement of his immediate 

AGE. 

THE 

MOON. 


Vitat’ha, 

Manyu, 

Vr!hatcsh6tra, 

Hastin, 

Ajamfd^lia, 5. 

Ricsha, 

Samwarana, 

Curiiy 

JahnUy 

Surat’ha, 10, 

Vidiirat'ha, 
Sarvabhauma, 
Jayatsdna, 

Radhica, 

Ayutayush, 15. 

Acrddhana, 

D^vatiPhi, 

Ricsha) 
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CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

Amers'ana, 

Mahaswat,' 

VisVabhahu, 

Pras^najit, 

Tacshaca, 

Vrthadbala^ 

Vrihadrart'a, Y. B. C. 3100. 


MOON. 

Dil/pa, 

Prat{pa, 

Santanu, 

Vichitravfiya, 

Paiidu, 

Yudkis/lf hiray 
Paricshity 


Here we have o\\\y uimi and tpenty princes of the solar line 
between and. Vrihadrajj^a exclusively ; and their reig^ns, 

during the whole brazen age, are supposed to have lasted near ehgkt 
hundred and sixty-foiir thousand years, a supposition evidently 
against nature; the uniform course of which allows only a peiiod 
of eight hundred and seventy^ or, at the very utmost, of a thousandy 
years for t'Wenty-nine generations. Pari'csuit, the great nephew 
and successor of Yudhisht’hir, who h^d recovered the throne from 
DuryoIdhaN, is allowed without controversy to have reighed in the 
interval between the brazen and earthen ages, and to have died at 
the setting in of the (^a/iyng / so thuty if the Pandits of Cash/nlr 
and VardnesXvA^Q made a right calculation of Buddha’s appearance, 
tlie present, or fourthy age must have begnn about a thousand years 
before the birth of Christ, and consequently the reign of ICSHWAluLr, 
could not have been earlier thai> four thousand years before that 
great epoch ; and even that date will, perhaps, appear, when it shall 
be strictly examined, to be near two thousand years earlier than the 
truth. I cannot leave the third Indian age, in which the viitues and 
vices of mankind are said to have been equ*al, without observing, tlnit 
even the close of it is manifestly fabulous and poetical, with hardly 
more appearance of historical truth, than t*lie tale of Troy or of the 
Argonauts; for YuDHISilT’niR, it seems^ was the sort\)f Diirrma, 
the Genius of Justice ; Bhi^ma of Pavan, or the God of Wind ; 
Arjun of Indra, or the Nacul and Sahadk'va, of 

the two Cuma'rs, the Castor and Pollux of India; and Bill shma 
their reputed great uncle, was the child of Ganga', or the Ganges, 
by Sa'ntanu, whose brother De'va'pi is supposed to be still 
alive in the city of Caldpa ; all winch fictions may be charming 
embellishmcuts of an heroic poem, but are just as absurd iu civil 
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History, as the descent of two royal families from the Sun and the 
Moon, 

FO URTH A G £} 

CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

MOON. 


Urucriya, 

Janamdjaya^ 


Vatsavrlddha^ 

Satdnica, 


Prativydma, 

Sahq^ranica, 


Bhanu, 

As 'vvainddhaja, 


Devaca, 

^ Asimacrisfina, 

s. 

Sahaddva, 

Ndmichacra, 


Vfra, 

Upta, 


Villiadas'wa, 

ChitraraFha, 


Bhanumat^ 

Suchirat’ha, 


Praticas^va,. 

Dhritimat, 

10. 

Supratfca^ 

Sushdna, 


Maruddva, 

Sunft’ha, 


Sunacshatra, 

Nrkhacshuh, 


Fushcara, 

Suc’hinala, 


Antarfcsha, 

Pariplava, 

IS. 

Sutapas, 

Sunaya, 


Amitrajit^ 

Medhdvin, 


VrThadiajn^ 

Nripanjaya, 


Barhi, 

Derva, 


Ciitanjaya, 

Timi, 

20. 

Ran anjaya. 

Vrihadrat'ha, 


Sanjaya, 

Sudasa, 


S 16 cya, 

Satanfca, 


Suddhdda, 

Durmadana, 


Langaladn^ 

Rahfnara, 

25. 

Pras^najit, 

Dandlipan^i, 


Cshudraca, 

Nimi, 


Sumitra, Y. B. C. 2100. 

Cslkmaca. 


In both families, we see, thirty generatiorvs are reckoned from 


Yudhisht’hir and from VRlHADB4LA.his contemporary, (who was 
killed, in the war of Bhdraty by Abhimanyu^ son of Arjun and 
father of PaRI'cshit), to the time, when the Solar and Lunar dynaa- 
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ties are believed to have become extinct in the present divine age ; 
and for these generations the Hindus allot a period of one thousand 
years only,*or a hundred years for generations ; which 

calculation, though probably too large, is yet moderate enough, com- 
pared with their absurd accounts of the preceding ages : but they 
reckon exactly the same number of years for twenty generations 
only in the family of Jara.'sandha., whose son was contemporary 
with Yudhisht’hir, and founded a new dynasty tof princes in 
Moigadha^ or Bahhr ; and this exact coincidence of the time, in 
which the three races are^ supposed to have been extinct, has the 
appearance of an artificial chronology, formed rather from imagi- 
nation than from historical evidence ; especially as twenty kings, 
in an age comparatively modern, could not have reigned a thousand 
years. I, nevertheless, exhibit the list of them as a curiosity ; but 
am far from being convinced, that all of them ever existed : that, 
if they did exist, they could not have reigned more than seven hun- 
dred years, I am fully persuaded by the course of nature and the 
concurrent opinion of mankind. 

KINGS OF MAGADHA. 


Sahaddva, 

Suchi, 

Marjari, 

Csluima, 

Srutasravas, 

Suvrata, 

Ayutayush, 

Dhermasutra, 

Niramitra, 

Srama, 15. 

Sunaeshatra, 

Drld'^hasdna, 

Vrihetb(^na, 

Sumati, 

Carmajit, 

Subala, 

Srutaiijaya, 

Sun/ta, 

Vipra, 

Satyajit, 20. 


Puranjaya, son of the twentieth king, was put tQ death by his 
minister Sunaca, who placed his own son Pradyo'ta on the throne 
of his master; and this revolution constitutes an epoch of the 
highest importance in our present inquiry ; first, because it happen- 
ed according to the ' Bhdgaivcitdmrtta, two years exactly before 
BUDDHA*S appearance in the same kigdom ; next, because it is be- 
lieved by the Hindus to have taken place three thousa 7 id eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago, or two thousand one hundted 
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years before Christ ; and lastly, because a regular chronology, ac- 
cording to the number of years in each dynasty, has been establish- 
ed from the accession of Pradyo TA to the subversion of the 
genuine Hindu government / and that chronology I will now lay 
before you, after observing only, that RaIdha'ca NT himself says, 
nothing of Bqddha in this part of his work, though he particularly 
mentions the two preceding Avatdrds in their proper places. 

"kings of 'MAG ad ha. 

Y.B.C. 

Pradydta, 2ioa 

Palaca, 

Vis ac’hayupa, 

Rajaca, 

Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns=i38 years,, 

Sis^unaga, 19,6^5 

Cacaverna, 

CshiSmadherman, 

Cshdtrajiiya, 

Vidhi.sara, 5. 

Ajatasatru, 

Darbhaca, 

Ajaya, 

Nandiverdhana, 

Mcihanandi, 10^=360/. 

Nanda, 1602 

This prince, of whom frequent mention is made in the Sans-- 
crit books, is said to have been murdered, after a reign of aJmndred 
years, by a very learned and ingenious, but passionate and vindic- 
tive, Brdhman, whose name was Cha'NACYa, and who raised to 
the throne a *man of the Matirya race,, named Chandragupta : 
ly the death of Nanda, and his sons, the Cshatriya family of Pra- 
DYO'ta became extinct. 

MAURYA KINGS. 

Y.B.C, 

Chandragupta, 1 502 

Varisara, 
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MAURYA KING S. — Continued. 

^ Y.B.C 

As'Scaverdhana^ 

Suyas as, 

Des'arat^ha, 5. 

Sangrata, 

Salis'iica, 

S6mas'arman, 

Satadha^was, 

Vrihadrat’ha, 10 1^7 y. 

On the death of the tenth Sfanrya kin^, his place was assum- 
ed by his Commander-in-Chief, Pushpamitra, of the Sunga 
nation or family, 

SUNGA KINGS. 

Y.B.C. 

Pushpamitra, 1365 

Agnimitraf 

Sujydsht'ha, 

Vasumitra, 

Abhadraca, 5, 

Pulinda, 

Ghdsha, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

Dcvabhuti, 10 1 12 

The last prince was killed by his minister VasudeVa, of the 
Cctnna race, who usurped the throne oi^Magadha, 

CANNA KING^. 

Y.B.C, 

Vasuddva, 1253 

Bhiimitra, 

Narayana, 

Susarman, 4 f ~ 345 J'* 

A SMra^ of the Andhra family, having murdered his master 
Susarman, and seized the government, founded a new dynasty 
of 
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ANDHRA KINGS. 

Y.B.C. 

Balin, 908 

Crishna, 

Srfs'antacarna, 

Paurnamasa, 

LambcSdara, 

Vivilaca, 

M<^ghaswata, 

Vdtamina, 

Talaca, 

Sivaswtltf, 

Purfshabhdru, 

Sunandana, 

Cliacdraca, 

Bataca, 

Gdmatin, ‘15^ 

Purimat, 

Medas'iras, 

Sira^jcand^ha, 

Yajn5^as'n, 

Vijaya, 20. 

Chandrabfja, 21 ^ = 456^. 

After the death of Chandrabt'ja, which happened, according 
to the 396 years before VlCRAMA'DIxyA, or 452 B.C. we 

hear no more of Magadha as an independent kingdom ; but Ra^- 
DIIa'ca^NT has exibited the names of sexmi dynasties, in which 
scx^cnty-six princes are '^said to have reigned one thousand three 
hundred and nincty-ninh years in AvabhrTti^ a town of the Dacshin, 
or South, which we commonly call Decan ; the names of the seven 
dynasties, or of the families who established them, are Abhira, 
Gardabhin,Canca, Yava^ia, Turuskcara, Bhurunda^ Mania; of which 
the Yavancis are by some, not generally, supposed to have been 
loniansy or Creechs, but the Turushcars and ^Manias are universal- 
ly believed to have been Turcs Moglus ; yet Ra'dha'c\'nt 
adds ; “ when the Mania race was extinct, five princes, named 
Bhiinanday Bangira, Sisunandiy Yas 6 nandiy and Praviracay reign- 
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“ed an hilndnd and six years (or till the year 1053) in the city of 
“ Cilacildl^ which, he tells he understands to be in the country of 
the Mahdrdshtrois^ ot%Makrdtds ; and here ends his Indiaji Chrono- 
logy ; for “ after' PraVI raca, says he, this empire was divided 
“among MUcKhas^ox Infidels.” This account of the seveji modern dy- 
nasties appears very doubtful in itself, ^nd has no relation to our 
present inquiry ; for their dominion seems confined to the Decan^ 
without extending to Magadka ; nor have we any reason to believe, 
that a race of '^Greecian princes ever established a kingdom in either 
of those countries : as to Jiie their dynasty still subsists, at 

least nominally ; unless that of C/mtgiz be mpant, and his successors 
could not have reigned in any part of India for the period of three 
hmtdred years, which is assigned to the Manias ; nor is it probable, 
that the word Turc, which an Indiaji could have easily pro- 
nounced and clearly expressed in the Ndgarl letters, should have 
been corrupted into Turushcara. On the whole we may safely 
close the most autlientic system Hindu Chronology, that I 
have yet been able to procure, with the death of Chandrabi'j A. 
Should any farther information be attainable, we shall, perhaps, 
in due time attain jt either from books or inscriptions in tlic 
Sanscrit language ; but from the materials, with which we are at 
present supplied, we may establish as indubitable the two following 
propositions ; that the three first ages of the Hindus are chiefly 
mythological whether their mythology was founded on the dark 
enigmas of their astronomers or on the heroic fictions of their 
poets, and, that the fourth^ or historical, age cannot be carried far- 
ther back than about two thousand years before CHRIST. Even in 
the history of the present age, the generations of men and the reigns 
of kings are extended beyond the course of nature, and beyond the 
average resulting from the accounts of tile Brdhmans themselves ; 
for they assign to aii hundred and forty-two modern reigns a period 
of three thousand one hundred and fifty-three years, or about twenty - 
two years to a reign one with another ; yet they represent only four 
Cawia p/inces on the throne of Magadha for a period of three 
hundred diVid forty-five y^2iX^\ now it is even more improbable, that 
four successive kings should have reigned eighty-six years and 
three months each, than that Nanda should have been king a hun- 
dred years and murdered at last. Neither account can be ci edited ; 
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but, that vve may allow the highest probable antiquity to the Hindu 
government, let us grants that three generations of men were equal 
on an average to an hundred years, and that {Indian princes have 
leigned, one with sinothcr, t'iOo and twenty : then reckoning thirty 
generations from Akjun, the brother of Yudhisht'HIRA, to the 
extinction of his race, and^ taking the Chinese account of BUDDHA*S 
birth from M. DeGuignes, as the most authentic medium between 
Abu^lfazl aiKl the Tibetians^ we may arrange the corrected Hindu 
Clu'onology according to the following table, supplying the word 
about or nearly, (since perfect 'accur^acy cannot be attained and 
ought not to be require^d), before every date. 



Y.B.C. 

Abhimanyu son of Arjun^ 

2029 

if 

*0 

1029 

Buddha, 

1027 

Namla, 

699 

Balin, 

149 

VickamaIhtya, 

56 

De'vapa'la, h/ng of Gaur, 

23 


If we take the date of Buddha's appearance from Abu’lfazl, 
wc must place AbhimanYU 2368 years before CHRIST, unless we 
calculate from the twenty kings of Magadka, and allow seven hiin^ 
dted years, instead of a thousand^ between Arjun and PradyoYa, 
which will bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited in the 
table ; and, perhaps, vve can hardly approach nearer to the truth. 
As \.o Rdjh NanDA, if he really sat on the throne a whole century, 
we must bring down thfc: Andhra dynasty to the age of Vicrama'- 
DITYA, who wkh his feudatories had probably obtained so much 
pover during the reign of those princes, that they had little more 
than a nominal sovereignty, which ended with Chandrabi JA in the 
third or fourth century of the Christian era ; having, ijo doubts 
been long reduced to insignificance by the kings of Gaur, descend- 
ed from Go'pa'la. But, if the author of the Dabistan be warranted 
in fixing the birth of Buddha ten years before the Caltyug^ we must 
thus correct the Chronological Table ; 
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Buddha, 

Parfcshit, 

Prady 6 ta, (reckoning 20^^30 generations), 


Y.B.C. 

1027 

1017 

317 or 17 


Nanda, 


Y.A.C. 

13 or 313 


This correction would oblige us to place VicramaIditya. before 
NANDAj^^to vvhom, as all tJfte 3P^r;/^///^^agree, he was long posterior ; 
hikI, if this be an historical fact,* it seems ^ to confirm tlie B//J- 
gazvatdnirtta^ which fixes the beginnii^ of the Caliyttg about a 
thousand years before BUDDilA ; besides that Balin would tlicn be 
brouolu down at Ipast to the sixth and Chandrabi'JA to tlie tenth 
century after CHRIST, vvithout leaving room for the subsequent 
dynasties, if they reigned successively. 

Thus have we given a sketch ot .Indian History through the 
longest period fairly assignable to it, and have traced the founda- 
tion of the Indian empire above three thousand eight hundred years 
from the present tinriQ ; but, on a subject in itself so obscure, and so 
ii^uch clouded by the fictions of the Brdhvta7is^ who, to aggrandize 
themselves, have dcsignedl}/ raised their tintiquity be)’ond the truth,, 
we must be satisfied with probable conjecture and just reasoning 
from the best attainable data ;*nor can we hope for a system of 
Indian Chronology, to which no objection can be made, unless the 
Astronomical books in Sanscrit shall clearly ascertain the phtc js of 
the colures in some precise years of the histoiical age, not by loose 
traditions, like that of a coarse observation by CilIRON, who pos- 
sibly never existed, (for he lived, says NewtoN, in the gdden 
•‘age,'’ which must long have preceded the ^Argouautic expedition) 
but by such evidence as our own astronomers and ‘scholars shall 
allow to be unexceptionable. 



A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, According to one of 

« 

the Hypotheses intimated in the preceding tract. 


CHRISTIAN 

HINDU. 

Years from 1788 

and MUSELMAN. 


of our era. 

Adam, 

Menu I. Age I. 

5794 

Noah, 

Menu II. 

4737 

Deluge, 


4138 

Nimrod^ 

I^iranyacasipii, Age II. 

4006 

Bel, 

Bali^ 

3892 

Rama, 

Rama. Age HI. 

3817 

Noah's death, 


3787 


Prady 6 ta, 

2817 


Buddha. Age IV. 

2815 


Nanda^ 

2487 


Balin^ 

*937 


Vicramddttya, 

1844 


Ddvapd/a, 

1811 

Christ, 

, 

17'87 


Ndrdyanpdlay 

1721 


Saca^ ^ 

1709 

Walid, 


1080 

Mahmud, 


7S6 

Chengts, 


548 

Tatvihr, 


391 

Babur, 


276 

Nddirshdh, 


49 



VIII. 

On <fe CURE of the ELEPHANTIASIS. 

By At’har Ali' Kha'n of Delin'. 

INTRODUCTORY Woi'E, 

(^MONG the^afflicting maladies, which punish the vices and try the 
virtues of mankind, there are few disorders, of which the consequen- 
ces are more dreadful or tfTe remedy in general more desperate than 
the judhdm of the Arabs or kh6raho{ the Indians ; it is also called 
\v\ Arabia dduldsad.di name corresponding \N\i\\ ihe Leontiasis oi 
the Greeks, and supposed to have been given in allusion to the 
grim distracted an3 lianlike countenances of the miserable persons, 
who are affected with it. TThe more common name of the distemper 
is Elephantiasis^ or, as LUCRETIUS calls it, Elephas^ bccau'^e it renders 
the skin, like thai of an Elephant, uneven and wrinkled, with many 
tubercles and furrows ; but this complaint must not be confounded 
with the dduVfily or sivelled legs^ described by the Arabian physi- 
cians, and very common in this country. It has no fixed name in 
Eligltsh, though Hillary, in his Observations on the Diseases of 
Barbados, calls it the Leprosy of the joints, because it principally 
affects the extremities, which in the last stage of the malady are 
distorted and at length drop off; but, since it is in tiuth a distem- 
per corrupting the whole mass of blood, and therefore considered by 
Paul of ALgina as an universal ulcer, it requires a more general 
appellation, and may properly be named the Black Leprosy ; which 
term is in fact adopted by M. BoiSSIEU de Sauvages and 
GokroeuS, in contradistinction to the .Leprosy, or the Beres 

of the Arabs and Leuce of the Greeks, 

This disease, by whatever name we distinguish it, is peculiar to 
hot climates, and has rarely appeared in Europe : the philosophical 
Poet of l^ome supposes it confined to the banks of the Nile ; and it 
has certainly been imported fxQ\x\* Africa into the West-India Islands 
by the black slaves, who carried with them their lesentment and 
their revenge ; but it has been long known in Hindustan, and the 
wiiter of the following Dissertation, whose father was Pliysician ta 
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Na'dirsha h and accompanied him from Persia to Delhi ^ assures 
me that it ragres with viiulence among the native inliabitants of 
Calcutta^ His observation, ’ that it is frequently a consequence 
of the veneral infection^ vv(JtiId lead us to believe, that it might be 
radically cured by / which has, nevertheless, been found 

ineffectu il, and even hyrtful, as Hillary reports, in the West- 
Indies, The juice of hemlock, suggested by the learned MlCHAELTS, 
and approved by his medical* friend Rokderer, might be very 
efficacious at the beginning of the disorder, or in the milder sorts 
of it ; but, in the case of a tnalignfvntv^nd inveterate jndhdm, we 
must cither administena remedy df the highest power, or, agreeably 
to the desponding opinion of Celsus, leave the patient to Ins fate, 
instead of teasing him with fruitless medicines, and suffer him, in 
the foicible words of to sink from inextricable slumber 

into death. The life of a man i^, however, so dear to him by nature, 
and in general so valuable to society, that we should never despond, 
while a sj)aik of it remains ; and, whatever apprehensions may be 
formed of future danger from the distant effects of arsenic, even 
though it should eradicate a present malady, yet, as no such incon- 
venience has arisen from the use of it in India, and, as Experience 
must ever prevail over Theory, I cannot help wishing, that this 
ancient Ilnidn medicine may be fully tried under the inspection of 
our Emopuni Surgeons, whose minute accuracy and steady atten- 
tion must always give tlicm a claim to superiority over the most 
learned natives ; but many of our countrymen have assured me, 
tlMt they b\' no means entertain a contemptuous opinion of tlie 
native medicines, especially in diseases of the skin. Should it be 

thought, that the mixture of sulphur must render the poison less 
active, it may be advisable at first to administer oipiment, instead 
of the Cl y^tolhnt ai scilic, '' 



On the CURE of the ELEPHANTIASIS, and other 
Disorders of the Blood. 

God is the all-powerful Healer. 

Jn the year of the MESfsiAlI 1783, v'^hen the worthy and res- 
pectable Maulavi Mi'R Muhammed Husai^N, who excels in ev(My 
brancl\ of useful knowledge, accompanied Mr. Richard Johnson 
(xovciLadhnau to Calcutta, he visited the humble writer of this tract, 
who had, long been attaclf^ tb him \^ith sincere affection ; and in 
the course of their conversation, ‘ One of tl\c^’ fruits of my late ex- 
'cursion, said he, is a present for you, wincli suits your profession, 
* and will be generally useful to our species: conceiving you to 
‘be worthy of it by reason of your assiduity in medical inquiiies, I 
‘ have brought you a presoription, the ingredients of which are easily 
‘ found, but not easily equalled as a powerful remedy against all cor- 
‘ riiptions of the blood, tiie judhdtti, and’the Persian fire, the remains 
‘ of which are a source of infinite maladies. It is an old secret of the 
Physicians ; who applied it also to the cure of cold and 
‘ moist distempers, as tile palsy, distortions of the face, lelaxation 
‘c»f the nerves, and siir\ilar diseases : its efficacy too lias been prov- 
‘ ed by long expcticnce ; and this is the method of preparing it. 

‘ Take of wliite arsenic, fine anti fresh, one told ; of picked 
‘black pepper six times as much : let both be well beaten at intcr- 
‘ vals for four days successively in an iron mortar, and then rcduccti 
‘to an impalpable powder in one of stone with a stone pestle, and 
‘ thus completely levigated, a little water being mixed with them. 
‘ Make pills of tliem as lai'ge as tares or small pulse, and keep them 
‘ dry in a shady place*. 


* The lowest weight in gencrnl use among the Hindus is the reti, in San^oit cither 

retticd. or faiticii. indiCtiling redness, and crishnald from rnshnu, black it is the red and bla<k 
seed of the gi4uju-\>\.i\\i, winch is a creeper of the same class and order at least with tlie 
glyiyrrhiza ; hut I take this fioin report, having never examined its blossoms. One rail/cd 
IS said to be ol equal weight with three barley-corns or four grams of iice in the husk , and 
eight r^/z-weighls, used by jewellers, are equal to seven carats. I have weighed a niimljei oi 
the seeds in diamond-scales, and find the ^verage Apothecary’s weight of one seed to be a 
and Jii<e-six/ee/ilk\, NovV in the Htnau medical books fen of the /^/ZZ/m-seeds ate one 
tndihaca, and eight mdshacafs, make a tdlaia or idhi , but in the law-books of Den gal a 
mdshaca Oil sixteen raciud^s, 7s.x\i\ ^ idlaca oi fvc / and, according to some 

authoiities, //tY rcti s only go to one mdshli, sixteen of which make a tdlaca. We may obseive, 
that the silver >vZ/-weights, used by the goldsmiths at Bandte^, are twiie as heavy as the ovy/, ; 
and thence it is, that ctght ret/'s arc commonly said to constitute one mddia, that is, eight 
silver weiglits, or stefeen seeds , eighty of whiclt seeds, or 105 giants, coiisUtute the quantity of 
arsenic m th« Hindu prescription, 
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‘ One of those pills must be swallowed mornings and evening 
‘ with some or, in countries where betel is not at hand, with 

‘ cold water : if the body be cleansed from foulness and obstruc- 
‘ tions by gentle cathartics ,^nd bleeding, before the medicine is 
‘administered, the remedy will be speedier.* 

The principal ingiedient of this medicine is the arsenic, 
which the Arabs call Sfiucc, the Persians mergi imish^ or motise- 

and the Jndians, saridhyd ; a mineral substance ponderous 
and crystalline : the orpiment, or yellozv arsenic, i,s the weaker 
sort. It is a deadly poison, so subtil, that, when mire are killed 
b}^ it, the very smell of the dead^will destroy the living of that 
species: after it has t)een kept about seven years, it loses much 
of its foice; its colour becomes turbid; and its weight is 
diminished. This mineral is hot and dry in the fourth degree : 
it causes suppuration, dissolves or unites, according to the quan- 
tity given ; and is very useful in closing the lips of wounds, 
when the pain is too intense to be borne. An unguent made of it 
with oils of any SOI t is an effectual remedy for some cutaneous 
disorders, and, mixed with rose-water, it is good for cold tumours 
and for the dropsy ; but it must never be administered without the 
gieatest qaution ; for such is its power, that the smallest quantity 
of it in powder, drawn, like dlcohol, between the eyelashes, would 
in a single day enliiely corrode the coats and humours of the eye ; 
and fourtecMi reties of it would in, the same time destroy life. The 
best antidote against its effects are the scrapings of Icatlier reduced 
to ashes : if the cpiantity of arsenic taken be accurately known, 
four times as mucli of those ashes, mixed with water and diunk by 
the patient, will sheath ancj counteract the poison. 

The writer, conformably to the directions of his learned fiiend, 
prepared the medicine ;• a^d, in the same year, gave it to numbers, 
who were reduced by the diseases above mentioned to the point of 
death : GoD is his witness, that they grew better from day to da\% 
were at last completely cured, and are now living (except one or 
two, who died of <nher disorders) to attest the truth of this assertion. 
One of his fiist patients was a Pdrsi, named IVlENu'CHEHR, who had 
come from Surat to this city, and had fixed Ids abode near the 
writei*s house: he was so cruelly afflicted witli a confirmed lues, 
here called the Persian Fire, that his hands and feet weie entirely 
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ulcerated and almost corroded, so that he became an object of dis- 
gust and abhorrence. This man consulted the writer on his case, 
the sfate of which he disclosed without reserve. Some blood was 
taken from him on the same day, and* a cathartic administered on 
the next. On the third day he began to take the arsenic-pills, and, 
by the blessing of GOD, the* virulence of his disorder abated by de- 
grees, until signs or returning health appeared ; in a fortnight his 
recovery was complete, and he was bathed, according to the prac- 
tice of our Physicians : he seemed to have no virus left in his blood, 
and non^ has been since j^’erc^ived by him. 

But the power bf this medicine has chiefly been tried in the 
cure of the juzdm^ as the word is pronounced in India ; a disorder 
infecting the whole mass of blood, and thence called by some fiscLdi- 
khtin. The former name is derived from an Arabic root signify- 
ing, in general, amputation, inaiming, excision, and, particularly^ the 
truncation or erosion of the fingers^ which happens in the last stage 
of the disease. It is extremely contagious, and, for that reason, 
the Prophet said : ferrii mind! ImejdhiUni camii tefer7di viindl dsad, 
or, ‘ Flee from a person afflicted with the jndJidm, as you would 
* flee from a lion.' The author of the Bahkru'Jjawdhir, or Sea of 
Pearls, ranks it as an infectious malady with the measles, the small- 
pox, and the plague. It is also hef^editary, and, in that respect, class- 
ed by medical writers with the the consumption, and the white 
leprosy, 

A common cause of this distemper is the unwholesome diet 
of the natives, many of whom are accustomed, after eating a quan- 
tity of fish, to swallow copious draughts of milk, which fail not to 
cause an accumulation of yellow and black bile, which mingles itself 
with the blood and corrupts it: but it has other causes; for a 
Brdhmen, who had never tasted fish in his life, applied lately to the 
composer of this essay, and appeared in the highest degree affect- 
ed by corruption of blood ; which he might have inherited, or ac- 
quired by other means. Those, whose religion permits them to eat 
beef, are often exposed to the daiTgcr of heating their blood intense- 
ly through the knavery of the butchers in the Bdzdr, who fatten 
their calves with Baldwer ; and those, who are so ill-advised as to 
take provocatives, a folly extremely common in India, at first are 
insensible of mischief, but, as soon as the increased moisture is dis- 
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persed, find their whole mass of blood inflamed, and, as it were; 
adust ; vvliencc arises the disorder, of which we now are treating. 
Tlie Persian^ or venereal, Fire generally ends in this malacij^ ; as 
one De vi'^Pkasa'd, lately in the service of Mr. Vansittart, and 
some others, have convinced me by an unreserved account of their 
several cases. 

It may here be worth while to report a remarkable case, which 
was related to me by a man, who had been afflicted with the 
juzdrn near four years ; before which time he had been disordered 
with tlie Peisian fire, and, ha\fing cldieh" an ulcer by the means of 
a strong healing plaisfer, was attacked by a ‘violent pain in his 
joints : on this he applied* to a Cabiidja^ or Hindu Physician, who 
gave him some pills, with a positive assurance, that the use of 
them would remove his pain in a few days ; and in a few days it 
was, in fact, wholly removed ; but, a very short time after, the 
symptoms of the juzdrn appeared, wliich continually encrcased to 
such a degree, that his fingers and toes were on the point of drop- 
ping off. It was afterwards discovered, that the pills, which he 
had taken, were made of cinnabar, a common preparation of the 
Hindus; the heat'^of which had first stirred the humours, which, 
on stopping the external discharge, had fdlcn on the joints, a*.id 
then had occasioned a quantity of adust bile to mix itself with the 
blood and infect the whole mass. 

Of this dreadful complaint, however caused, the first symp- 
toms are a numbness and redness of the whole body, and piinci- 
pally of the face, and impeded hoarse voice, thin hair and even 
baldness, offensive perspiration and breath, and whitlows on the 
the nails. The cure is best begun with copious bleeding, and cool- 
ing drink, such as a ^decoction of the niliifer^ or NympJiea^ and of 
violets, with jsqinc doses of manna ; after which stronger catiiar- 
tics must be administered. But no remedy has proved so effica- 
cious as the pills composed of arsenic and pepper : one instance 
of their effect may here be mentioned, and many more may be add- 
ed, if required. 

In tlie month of February in the year just mentioned, one 
Shaikh Ramaza'NI^, who then was an upper-servant to the Board of 
Revenue, had so corrupt a mass of blood, that a black leprosy of 
his joints was approaching ; and most of his limbs began to be 
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ulcerated : in this condition he applied to the writer, and requested 
immediate assistance. Though the disordered state of his blood 
was evident *0n insper^tion, and required no particular declaration 
of it, yet many questions were put to hi^n, and it was clear from his 
answers, that he had a confirmed juzhn : he then lost a great deal 
of blood, and, after due prejjaration, took the arsenic-pills. After 
the first week his malady seemed alleviated ; in the second it was 
considerably diminished, and, in the third, so entirely removed, 
that the patier\t went into the bath of health, as a token that he 
no longer neqded a physician. 



On the INDIAN GAME CHESS. 

By the President. 


JF evidence oe required to prove that chess was invented by the 
Hindus^ we may be satisfied with the testimony of ihe Persians ^ 
who, though as much inclined as otlvei^nations to appropriate the 
ingenious inventions o£ a foreign people, unanimously agree, that 
the game was imported from the west of India, together with the 
chai ming fables of VrSHNUSARMAN, in the sixth century of our 
era : it seems to have been iminemorially knowp in Hindustafi by 
the name of Chatnranga, tliat is, the iowx ariga's, or members^ of an 
army, which are said in the Amaracdhha to hastyas'ivarafhapd- 
ddtani^ or elephants, horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers ; and, in this 
sense, the woid is frequently used by Epic poets in their descrip- 
tions of real armies. ^ By a natural corruption of the pure Sanscrit 
word, it was changed by the old Persians \nto Chatrang, but the 
Arabs, who soon after took possession of their country, had neitl^er 
the initial nor final letter of that word in their alphabet, and conse- 
quently altered it further into Shatranj, which found its way 
presently into the modern Persidn, and at length into the dialects 
of India, where the true derivation of the name is known only to 
tlie learned : thus has a very significant word in the sacred lan- 
guage of the Brdhmans been transformed by successive changes into 
axedrez, scacchi, Miecs, cheU, and, by a whimsical concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, given birth to the English word check, and even a name 
to the Exchequer of (ireat Britain. The beautiful simplicity and 
extreme perfection of the game, as it is commonly played in Europe 
and Asia, convince me, that it was invented by one effort of some 
great genius ; not completed by gradual improvements, but formed, 
to use the phrase of Italian critics, by the first intenticn ; yet of 
this simple game, so exquisitely contrived, and so certainly invented 
in India, I cannot find any account in the classical writings of the 
Brdhmans. It is, indeed, confidently asserted, that Sanscrit books 
on Chess exist in this country, and, if they can be procured at 
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Bandres^ they will assuredly be sent to us : at present I can only 
exhibit a description of a very ancient Indian game of the same 
kind; but more complex, and, in my opinion, more modern, than 
the simple Chess of the Persians. Tl/is game is also called Chatu* 
ran^a, but, more frequently ChaturdjX or the four Kings, since it is 
played by four persons representing ns many princes, two allied 
armies combating on each side : the description is taken from the 
Bhazvishya Purdn, in which Yudhisht’HEK is represented converse 
ittg with Vya'^a, who explains at the king’s request the form of 
the fictitious* warfare and^tl^ieiprincipal rules of it : “ having marked 
eight on aW sides, says tflie Sage, pJace the red army to 

** the east, the green to the south, the jel/oiv to the west, and the 
‘‘ black to thv- north : let the elephant stand on the left of the king ; 
next to him, the Jwrse ; then, the boat ; and, before them all, four 
foot-soldiers ; but the boaf must be placed in tiie angle oi the board ” 
From this passage it clearly appears, th.it an army, with its four 
angdsy must be placed on each side of the bo.ard, since an elephant 
could not stand, in any other position on the left haftd of each 
king ; and Ra'dha^CA NT informed me, that the board consisted, 
like ours, of sixty-four squares, half of them occupied by the for- 
ce^, and half, vacant : he added, that this game is mentioned 
in the oldest law-books, and tliat it* was invented by the 
wife of Ra'van, king of Lancd, in order to amuse him with an 
image of war, while his metropolis was closely besieged by Ra MA 
in the second age of the world. He had not heard the story 
told by Firdausi near the close of the Shdhndn^ih, and it was 
probably carried into from Cdnyaciwja, hy BokZU, the fa- 
vourite physician, thence called Vaidyafriya, of the great Anu*^ 
SHIRAVa'N ; but he said, that the Brdhnians of Gaur, or Bengal, 
were once celebrated for superior skill in the game, and that his 
father, together with his spiiiuial preceptor JagannaVh, now living 
at Tribini, had instructed two young Brdhntans in all the rules of 
it, and had sent them to Jayanagar at the request of the late Rdjd, 
who had liberally rewarded them^ A ship, or boat, is substituted, 
we see, in this complex game for the ratVi, or armed chariot, which 
the Bengalese pronounce rof It, and which the Peistans changed into 
rokh, whence came the rook of some European natiotis ; as the 
vierge and fol of the French arc supposed to be corruptions of J^rsa. 
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and fit, the prime minister and elephant of the Persians and Arabs t 
it were vain to seek an etymology of the word rook in the modern 
Persian language ; for, in all the passages extVacted from FikDAUSI 
and Ja'mi, where rokh is co)iceived to mean a kero, or a fabulous 
bird^ it signifies, I believe, no more than a cheek or a face ; as in the 
following description of a«procession irf Egypt : “ when a thousand 
“ youths, like cypresses, box-trees, and firs, with locks as fragrant, 
“ cheeks as fafr, and bosoms as delicate, as lilies of the valley, were 
“ marcliing gracefully along, thou vvouldst have saicf, that the nevv 
“ spring was ///j face as*iiS'^f)E translates the words, 

carried on rokJi^) from station tc? station ; and, as to the battle 
of the duiudzdeh rokh, wlfich D’hekbelot supposes to mean douse 
I am strongly inclined to think, that the phrase 
only signifies a combat of twelve persons face to face, or six on a side. 
I cannot agree with my friend Ra^dHa'ca'nt, that a ship is proper- 
ly introduced in this imaginary warfare instead of a chariot^ in 
which the old Indian warriors constantly fought ; for, though the 
king might be supposed to sit in a caf\ so that the four anga's 
would be complete, and though it may often be necessary in a real 
campaign to pass rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked on the 
IndiaUy'A^ it is on the Chinese^ chess-board, and the intermixture of 
ships with horses, elephaiilts, and infantry embattled on a plain, is 
an absurtlity not to be defended. The use of dice may, perhaps, be 
justified in a representation of war, in which fortune has unques- 
tionably a great share, but it seems to exclude chess from the rank, 
which has beoii assigned to it, among the sciences, and to give the 
game before us the appearance of zvhist, except that pieces are used 
openly, insteati of cards which are held concealed : nevertheless we 
find, tliat tiie moves in the game described by Vya'sa were to a 
certain degtoe regulated by chance; for he proceeds to tell his 
royal pupil, that, “ if cinque be thrown, the king or a pazvn must be 
“moved; if quahCy \\\<: elephant ; W troiSy\\\<^ horse ; and if deux, 
“ the boaty 

He then proceeds to the moves : “ the passes fi1;ely on all 
“ sides but over one square only ; and with the same limitation, the 
pawn moves, but he advances straight forward, and kills his 
“enemy through an angle ; the elephant marches in all directions, 
“ as far as his diivcr pleases; the horse luns obliquely, traversing 
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three squares ; and the goes over two squires cliagonallv 
The elephant, vve find, has the powers of our queen, as we are pleas- 
ed to call the minister, ox general, of the Persia?is, and the ship has 
tlie motion of the piece, to which vve’^ive the unaccountable appel- 
lation of bishop, but with a restriction, which must greatly lessen 
his value. 

The bard next exhibits a few general rules and superficial di- 
rections for the conduct of the game : “ the paw7is and the ship 
^both kill and may be voluntarily killed ; while the king, the ele- 
^^phant, the horse mv^y^s'My the foe, but cannot expose them- 
selves to be slain. Let each player preserve liis own forces with 
“ extreme care, secuting his /&///^ above **all, and not saciificing a 
** superior, to keep an inferior, piece.’’ Here the commentator on 
the Puidn obscrvdcs, that, tlie horse, who has the choice of eight 
moves from any central position, must be preferred to the ship, who 
has only the choice of four ; but this argument would not have 
equal weight in the common game,* where the bishop and tozoer 
command a whole line, and where a knight is always of*less value 
than a tower in action, or the bishop of that side, on which the 
attack is begun. ** It is by the overbeaiing power of the ehphant, 
^‘.that the king fights boldly ; let the whole army, therefore, be 
“abandoned, in order to sccuie the elepilant : the king must never 
“place one elephant before another, according to the lule of Go - 
“ TAMA, unless he be compelled by want of room, for he would 
“ thus commit a dangerous fault ; and, if he can slay one of two 
“ hostile elephants, he must destroy tliat on his l^t hand.” Tlie 
last rule is extremely obscure; but, as Go'tama was an illu‘^trious 
lawyer and philosopher, he would not lulve condescended to leav. 
directions for the game of Chaturanga, if it had not been held in 

* t 

great estimation by the ancient sages of Ifidia, 

All that remains of the passage, which was copied for me by 
RaIdha'ca'^NT and explained by him, relates to the several modes, 
in which a partial success or complete victory may be obtained by 
any one'of the four pjayers ; for we shall see, that, as if a dispute 
had arisen between two allies, one of the kings may assume the 
command of all the forces, and aim at separate conquest. First ; 
“ When any one king has placed himself on the square of another 
“ king, which advantage is called Sinhdsana, or the throne, he wins 
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“ a stake ; which is doubled, if he kill the adverse monarch, when 
“ he seizes his place ; and, if he can seat himself on the throne of 
“ his ally, he takes the command of the whdle army.” Secondly ; 
" If he can occupy successively the thrones of all three princes, he 
"obtains the victory, which is named Chaturdjl, and, the stake is 
" doubled, if he kill the la%t of the three^ just before he takes pos- 
" session of his throne ; but, if he kill him on his throne, the stake 
“ is quadrupled.” Thus, as the commentator remarks, in a real 
warfare, a king may be considered as victorious, when he seizes 
the metropolis of his adversary ; but^^ i£.,)ie can destroy his foe, 
he displays greater heroism, and relieves his people from any 
further solicitude. " Botl> in gaining the Sinhdsana and the 
CkiitiirdjX says VVA^SA, the king must be supported by the 
elephxnts or by all the forces united.” Thirdly; “When one 
“ player has his own king on the board, but the king of his partner 
" has been taken, he may replace his captive ally, if he can seize 
“ both the adverse kings ; or, if he cannot effect their capture, he 
" may excnange his king for one of them, against the general rule, 
" and thus redeem the allied prince, who will supply his place.” 
" This advantage has the name of N rtpdcrtsh/a, or recovered by the 
king ; and the Naucdcrishta seems to be analogous to it, but con- 
“ fined to the case of ships. Fourthly ; “If a pawn can march to any 
“square on the opposite extremity of the board, except that of the 
“ king, or that of the slnp, he assumes whatever power belonged to 
“that square; and this promotion is called Shatpada^ or the 
“ six strides'^ Jlere we find the rule, with a singular exception, con- 
cerning the advancement of pawns, which often occasions a most in- 
teresting struggle at our common chess, and which has furnished the 
poets and moralists of Arabia and Persia witli many lively re- 
flections on human life.* It appears, that “ this privilege of Shat'* 
pada was not allowable, in the opinion of Go'Tama, when a player 
“ had three pawns on the board ; but, when only one pawn and 
“one ship remained, the pawn might advance even to the square of 
“ a king or a ship, and assume the ppwer of either ” Fiftlil/ ; “ Ac- 
" cording to the Rdeshasa's, or giants, (that is, the people of Lancd 
“ where the game was invented), there could be neither victory nor 
“defeat, if a king were left on the plain without force; a situation 
“ which they named Cdcacdsht' ha!' Sixthly, “ If three ships happen 
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“ to meet, and the fourth ship can be brouf^ht up to them in the re- 
“ maining angle, this has the name of Vrtfuinnaucd; and the player of 
** the fourth seizes all tile others.” Two or three of the remaining 
couplets are so ,^ark, either from air/brror in the manuscript or 
from the antiquity of the language, that I could not understand 
the Pandifs explanation of them, and suspect that they gave even 
him very indistinct ideas ; but it would be easy, if it were worth 
while, to play at the game by the preceding rule* ; and a little 
pfactice would, perhaps, make the whole intelligible. One circums- 
tance, in this extract froiji the Purdn^ seems very surprising: all 
games of hazard arq positively fcM’bidden by^MENU, yet the game 
of Ckaturanga, in which dice are used, is taught by the great Vya'sa 
himself, whose lavvtract appears with that of Go"tama among the 
eighteen books, which form the Dhermasdstra ; but, as Ra'^DHA- 
CA^NT and his preceptor Jaganna't’H are both employed by 
government in compiling a Digest of Indian laws, and as both of 
them, especially the venerable Sage^ of Tribdni^ understand the 
game, they are able, I presume, to assign reasons, why* it should 
have been excepted from the general prohibition, and even openly 
taught by ancient and modern Brdhmans, 



, X. 

TWO INSCRIPTIONS from the Vindiiya Mountains, 
translated from the Sanscrit by Charles Wilkins, Esq. 


FIRST INSCRIPTION, in a Cavern, called th^ Grot 
of tJUr^Seven Risiti\s, near Griya. 

^NANTA VARMA, master of the hcaits of the people, who 
Was tlie good son of Sakdool\, by his own birth and great 
virtues classed amongst the piincipal rulers of the earth, gladly 
caused this statue of Krekshna of unsullied renown, confirmed 
in the word like his own reputation, and the image of Kantee- 
MATEE* Uf be deposited in this great mountain-cave. 

2. Sree Sardoola, of established fame, jewel of the diadems 
of kings, emblem of time to the martial possessors of the earth, 
to the submissive the tree of the fruit of desire, a light to the 
Military Order, whose glory was not founded upon the feats of a 
single battle, the ravisher of female hearts, and the image of 
SmaRA*!", became the ruler of theiand, 

3. Wherever Sree SaRDoola is wont to cast his own discord- 
ant sight towards a foe, and the fortunate star, his broad eye, 
is enflamed with anger between its expanded lids, there falleth a 
shower of arrows from the ear-drawn string of the bow of his son, 
the renowned Ananta Varma the bestower of infinite happiness, 

• Badha, the favourite Mistress of Krbeshna, 
t Kama Dsva the Cuptd of the Hindoos. 



Second inscription, in a Cave behind Nagarjeni. 

1. JgHE auspicious c^rieY V/,RMA, whose movement was 
as the sportive elephant’s in the season of lust, was, like Manoo*, 
the appointer of the military station of all the chiefs of the earth. — 
By whose divine offerings, the God with *a thousand eyesf being 
constantly invited, the emaciated Powl&mceX, for^ a long time, 
sullied the bej^uty of her cheeks with falling tears. 

2. AnaijTA VarMA by name, the friend of strangers ; renowned 
in the WvKld in the chara<iter of ^alour ; by nature immaculate as 
tiie lunar beams, and who is the offspring of Sre^ Sardoola : — 
By him this wonderful statue of Bhootapatee and of Devee§, 
the maker of all things visible and invisible and the granter of 
boons, which hath'taken sanctuary in this cave, was caused to be 
made. May it protect the universe \ 

3. The string of his expanded bow, charged with arrows and 
drawn to the extremity of the shouldeV, bursteth the circle’s centre. 
Of spaciou$» brow, propitious distinction, and surpassing beauty, he 
is the image of the moon with an undimipished countenance, 
Ananta VarMa to the end ! Of form like Smara|| in existence, 

is seen with the constant and affectionate standing with their 
tender and fascinated eyes constantly fixed upon him. 

4. From the machine his bow, reproacher of the crying Kd&rard^, 
bent to the extreme, he is endued with force; from his expanded 
virtue he is a provoker ; by his good conduct his renown reacheth to 
afar ; he is a hero by whose coursing steeds the elephant is disturbed, 
and a youth who is the seat of sorrow to the women of his foes. He 
is the director, and his name is Ananta 

• The first legislator of the Hindus. 

t Eindrd a deification of the Heavens. 

The wife of Eundrd. 

§ Siivd^ or Mdhddcvd and his consort in one image, as a type of the deities, Genitor and 
Genifrix. 

It The Hindoo Cupid. 

IT A bird that is constantly making a noise before rain. 

♦♦ This word signifies eternal or infinite. 



XI. 

A DESCRIPTION of Asa'm by Mohammed Cazim, 
translated from the P^Tsian by FTenry Vansittart, Esq."* 


^^SA'M, which lies to the north*east of Bengal, is divided into two 
p;irts by the river Brahmaputra, that flows from Khath, north- 
ern portion is called Uttarcull and tfle sv>uthern DacshimiiL Ut- 
tarcul begins at Goivafmtty, which is the boundary of his Majesty's 
territorial possessions, and terminates in mountains inhabited by a 
tribe called Meeri Mechmi, Dacshincnl extends from the village 
Sidea to the hills of Srinagar, The most famous mountains to the 
northward of Uttarcul, are those of Dukh and Landah ; and to 
the southward of Dacshmcul are those of Namrup, (Cdnirup?) 
situated four days journey above Ghergong, to which the Rdja re- 
treated. There is another chain of hills, which is inhabited by a 
tribe called Nanac, who pay no revenue to the Rdja, but profess 
allegiance to him, and obey a few of his ordehs. But the Zemlek\ 
tribe are entirely independent of him, and, whenever they find an 
opportunity, plunder the country contiguous to their mountains. 
Asiim is of an oblong figure : itsjength is about 200 standard coss, 
and its breadth, from the northern to the southern mountains, about 
eight days journey. From Gowahutty to Ghergong are seventy- 
five standard coss ; and from thence it is fifteen days journey 
to Khoten, which was the residence of Peeran WisehX, but is now 
called Ava^, and is the capital of the Rdja of Pegu, who consi- 
ders himself of the posterity of that famous General. The first 
five days jouroey from the mountains of Cdmrhp, is performed 
through forests, and over hills, which are arduous and difficult to 

* This account of As^m was translated for the Society, but afterwards printed by the 
learned translator as an appendix to his Adlemgimdmah, It is reprinted here, because our 
government has an interest in being as well acquainted as possible with Ul the nations 
bsrdertng on the British territories. 

t In another copy this tribe are called Dujleh, 

:J: According to Khondemtr, Peeran Wtseh was one of the nobles of Afrasiak, King of 
Turin, contemporary with Katcaus, second Prince of the Ktanian Dynasty. In the Fcthung 
Jehangeery and Borhaun Kated (two Persian Dictionarie.s), Peeran is described as one of the 
Pehlovan or heroes of Turdn, and General under the name of whose father was 

Wiseh 

§ i'his is a palpable mistake. Kkoten lies to the north of Jiimdlaya ; and Pirdn VUah 
eouia never have seen Avet, 
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pass. You then travel eastward to Ava through a level and smooth 
country. To the northward is the plain of Khatd, that has been 
before mentfoned as the place from whence the Brahmaputra issues, 
which is afterwards fed by several rivers that flow from the sou- 
thern mountains of Asdm. The principal of these is the Dhonec^ 
which has before occured in this history. It joins that broad river 
at the village Lucketgerek, 

Between these rivers is an island well inhab^ed, and in an 
excellent states of tillage. It contains a spacious, clear, and plea- 
sant country, extending tp^the distance of about fifty coss. The 
cultivates tract is bounded by a thick forest^ which harbours ele- 
phants, and where those animals may be; caught, as well as in four 
or five other forests of Asdm. If there be occasion for tliem, 
five or six hundred elephants may be procured in a year. Across 
the Dhonec, which is the side of Ghergong, is a wide, agreeable, 
and level country, which delights the heart of the beholder. The 
whole face of it is marked with population and tillage ; and it 
presents on every side charming prospects of ploughed fields, har- 
vests, gardens, and groves. All the island before described lies 
in DacshincuL From ^ the village Selagereh to the city of Gkergong 
is a space of about fifty coss, filled with such an uninterrupted 
range of gardens, plentifully stocked with fruit-trees, that it ap- 
pears as one garden. Within them are the houses of the peasants, 
and a beautiful assemblage of coloured and fragrant herbs, and of 
garden and wild flowers blowing together. As the country is 
overflowed in the rainy season, a high and broad caussey has been 
raised for the convenience of travellers from Selagereh to Ghergong^ 
which is the only uncultivated ground • that is to be seen. Each 
side of this road is planted with shady bamboos, the tops of which 
meet, and are intertwined. Amongst the fruits which this country, 
produces, are mangoes, plantains, jacks, oranges, citrc/n«, limes, pine- 
apples, and punialeh, a species of amleh, which has such an excel- 
lent flavour, that every person who tastes it prefers it to the plum. 

There ar$ also cocoa-nut trees, pepper vines, Areca trees, and the 

§ # 

Sddij*^ in great plenty. The sugar-cane excels in softness and 
sweetness, and is of three colours, red, black, and white. There is 


• The SAdij is a lon<r aromatic leaf, which has a pungent taste, and is called in Sanxerit 
Tijapaira* la our botanical books it bears the name of Malabathrum, or the Indian Leaf. 
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ginger free from fibres, and betel vines. The strength of vegetation 
and fertility of the soil are such, that whatever seed is sown, or slips 
planted; they always thHve. The environs of Ghergo?tg furnish small 
apricots, yams, and pomegt^tiates ; but as these articles are wild, 
and not assisted by cultivation and engraftment, they are very indif- 
ferent. The principal crc)p of this coyntry consists in rice and 
viash*, Ades is very scarce, and wheat and barley are never sown^ 
The silks are excellent, and resemble those of China; but they 
manufacture very few more than are required for use. They ar/^ 
successful in embroidering wifh flower?; and in wea^ving velvet, 
and tautbundy which i? a species of silk of which they malce tents 
and kenautsrf. Salt is a very precious and scarce commodity. It 
is found at the bottom of some of the hills, but of a bitter and 
pungent quality. A better sort is in common use, which is extract- 
ed from the plantain tree. The mountains, inhabited by the tribe 
called Nanac, produce plenty of excellent Lignum A/oes, which a 
society of the natives imports every year into Asdniy and barters 
for salt anTd grain. This evil-disposed race of mountaineers are 
many degrees removed from the line of humanity, and are desti- 
tute of the characteristical properties of a man. They go naked 
from head to foot, and eat dogs, cats, snakes, mice, rats, ants, 
locusts, and every thing of -this sort which they can find. The hills 
of Cdmr^p Sidca, and Luckigereh, supply a fine species of Lignum 
Aloes, which sinks in water. Several of the mountains contain 
musk-deer. 

The country of Uttarcul which is on the northern side of the 
Brahmaputra, is in the highest state of cultivation, and produces 
plenty of pepper and nuts. It even surpasses Dacsktficulm 

population and tillage ; but, as the latter contains a greater tract of 
tvild forests, and places'difficult of access, the rulers of Asdm have 
chosen to reside in it for the convenience of control, and have 
erected in it the capital of the kingdom. The breadth of Uttarcul, 
from the bank of the river to the foot of the mountains, which is a 
cold climate, and contains snow, is various, but is no w>here less 
than fifteen coss, nor more than forty-five coss. The inhabitants of 
those mountains are strong, have a robust and respectable appear- 

♦ is a species of grain, and Ades a kind of pea. 

t KtnauU are walls made to surround tents. 
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ance, and are of a middling size. Their complexions, like those of 
the natives c^f all cold cfimates, are red and white ; and they have 
also trees and fruits j/sculiar to frigid regions. Near the fort of 
Jiim DereK which is on the side of Gcfjvahiitij^, is a chain of moun- 
tains, called the country of Dereng, all the inhabitants of which 
resemble each other in appearance, maiyiers, and speech, but are 
distinguished by the names of their tribes, and places of residence. 
Several of these hills produce musk, kataus*^ bhoa^, peree^ and 
* trro species of* horses, called goojtt and tanyans. Gold and silver 
are procured liere, as in the« 4 iole country of Asdm, by washing the 
sand of the rivers. ^This, indeed, •is one of tjie sources of revenue. 
It is supposed that 12,000 inhabitants, and some say 20,000, are 
employed in this occupation ; and it is a regulation, that each of 
these persons shall^ pay a fixed revenue of a of gold to the 

Rdja. The people of Asd/u are a base and unprincipled nation, 
and have no fixed religion. They follow no rule but that of their 
own inclinations, and make the approjpation of their own vicious 
minds the test of the propriety of their actions. Thcfy do not 
adopt any mode of worship practised either by Heathens or Mohatn- 
medans ; nor do they concur with any of the known sects which 
prevail amongst mankind. Unlike the Pagans of Hindustdn^ they 
do not reject victuals which have been dressed by Muselmans ; 
and they abstain from no flesh except human. They even eat ani- 
mals that have died a natural death ; but, in consequence of not 
being used to the taste of ghee, they have such an antipathy to tin's 
article, that if they discover the least smell of it in their victuals, 
they have no relish for them. It is not their custom to veil their 
women ; for even the wives of the Rdja ido not conceal their faces 
from any person. The females perform work in the open air, with 
their countenances exposed and heads uncovered. The men have 
often four or five wives each, and publicly buy, fell, and change 
them. They shave their heads, beards, and whiskers, and reproach 
and admonish every person who neglects this ceremony. Their 

♦ Kataus is thus described in the Borhaun Katea ,* *^This word, in the language of RUm, 
**isaseacow; the tail of which is hung upon the necks of horses, and on the summit of 
standards. Some say that it is a cow which lives in the mountains of IChatd.** It here means 
the mountain-cow, which supplies the tail that is made into chowries, and in Sanscrit is called 
chdmara. 

t Bhoat and peree are two kinds of blanket, 

X Eighty r^/r-weights, see page 1 1 7, ucU, 
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language has not the least affinity with that of Bengal^, Their 
strength and courage are apparent in the>r looks ; but their fero- 
cious manners, and Ifrutal tempers, are also betrayed by their 
physiognomy. They are su^rior to most nations in corporal force 
and hardy exertions. They are enterprising, savage, fond of war, 
vindictive, treacherous, and deceitful. .The virtues of compassion, 
kindness, friendship, sincerity, truth, honour, good faith, shame, 
and purity ofc morals, have been left out of their composition. 
The seeds of tenderness and humanity have not been- sown in tl)^ 
field of their frames. As they are ^di^stitute of the ^mental garb 
of manly qualities, tfjey are also deficient in the dress of their 
bodies. They tie a cloth round their heads, and another round 
their loins, and throw a sheet upon their shoulder ; but it is not 
customary in that country to wear turbans, robes, drawers, or 
shoes. There are no buildings of brick or stone, or with walls of 
earth, except the gates of the city of Gkergong^ and some of 
their idolatrous temples. The rich and poor construct their habi- 
tations ofi.wood, bamboos, and straw. The Rdja and his cour- 
tiers travel in stately litters ; but the opulent and respectable 
persons amongst his subjects are carried in lower vehicles, called 
doolies. Asdm produces neither horses+, camels, nor asses ; but 
those cattle are sometimes brought thither from other countries. 
The brutal inhabitants, from a congenial impulse, are fond of see- 
ing and keeping asses ; and buy and sell them at a high price ; but 
they discover the greatest surprise at seeing a camel ; and are so 
afraid of a horse, that if one trooper should attack a hundred 
armed Asamians, they would all throw down their arms and flee ; 
or should they not be abje to escape, they would surrender them- 
selves prisoners. Yet, should one of that detestable race encounter 
two men of another nation on foot, he would defeat them. 

The ancient inhabitants of this country are divided into two 
tribes, the Asamians and the CuUantans^ The latter excel the 
former in all occupations except war, and the conduct of hardy 
enterprises, in which the former are superior. A body»*guard of 
six or seven thousand AsamianSy fierce as demons, of unshalcen 

♦ This is an error : young Brdhmens often come from Asdmko Nadiyd for instruction, and 
their vulgar dialect is understood by the Bengal teachers. 

t As the Author has asserted that two species of horses, called goont and tanyans^ are 
produced in Dercng, we must suppose that this is a different country from Asdm, 
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courage, and well provided with warlike arms and accoutrements, 
always keep^vvatch nea/the RdjXs sitting and sleeping apartments ; 
these are his loyal and confidential troops and patrol. The martial 
weapons of this country are the musqifct, sword, spear, and arrow 
and bow of bamboo. In their forts and boats they have also plenty 
of cannon, and rahtchangee^ in the management of which 

they are very expert 

Whenever any of the Rdjds, magistrates, or principal men 
ofej^hey dig a large cave for the deceased, in which they inter his 
women, 4y;fipda»ts, and slr^ants, rtnd some of the magnificent 
equipage and useful furniture, which he possessed in his lifetime 
such as elephants, gold and silver, bdeicask (large fan^), carpets, 
clothes, victuals, lamps, with a great deal of oil, and a torch-bearer ; 
for they consider* those articles as stores for a future state. Tliey 
afterwards construct a strong roof over the cave upon thick timbers. 
The people of the army entered some of the old caves, and took 
out of them the value of 90,000 rupeeif, in gold and silver. But 
an extraordinary circumstance is said to have happened, to which 
the mind of man can scarcely give credit, and the probability of 
which is contradicted by daily experience. It is this : All the 
Npbles came to the Imperial General, and declared, witii universal 
agreement, that a golden betel-stand was found in one of tiie caves, 
that was dug eighty years before, which contained betel-leaf quite 
green and fresh \ but the authenticity of this story rests upon 
report. 

Ghergong has four gates, constructed of stone and earth ; from 
each of which the Rdja's palace is distant three coss. The city is 
encompassed with a fence of bamboos; and within it high and 
broad causseys have been raised for the convenience of passengers 
during the rainy season. In the front of every matins house is a 
garden, or some cultivated ground. This is a fortified city, which 
encloses villages and tilled fields. The Rdjd's palace stands upon 
the bank of the which flows through the city. This river is 

lined on 5ach side with,houses, ai^d there is a small market, which 
contains no shopkeepers except sellers of betel. The reason is, that 
it is not customary for the inhabitants to buy provisions for daily use, 
because they lay up a stock for themselves, which lasts them a year. 


* Swivels. 
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The Rdja^s palace is surrounded by a causey, planted on each sid^ 
with a close hedge of bamboos, which serves i^istead of a wall. On 
the outside there is a ditch, which is always full of water. 'The 
circumference of the enclosure is one coss and fourteen jereebs. 
Within it have been built lofty halls, and spacious apartments for 
the Rdjdy most of them of wood, and'a few of straw, which are 
called chuppers. Amongst these is a diwdn khdnah^ or public saloon, 
one hundred and fifty cubits long, and forty broad, which is sup- 
ported by sixty-six wooden pillars, placed at an interval of ab^x^t 
tour cubits from each other,. The Itdjd's seat .is a'Sorned with 
lattice-work and carviiSg. Within and withoiTi; have been placed 
plates of brass, so well pblished, that when the rays of the sun 
strike upon them, they shine like mirrors. It is an ascertained 
fact, that 3000 carpenters and 12,000 labourers were constantly 
employed in this work, during two years, before it was finished^ 
When the Rdjd sits in this chamber, or travels, instead of drums 
and trumpets they beat ihQ<JAdl* and dand. The latter is a round 
and thick instrument made of copper, and is certainly the same as 
the drumf, which it was customary, in the time of the ancient 
kings, to beat in battles and marches. 

The Rdjds of this country have always raised the crest of pride 
and vain-glory, and displayed an ostentatious appearance of 
grandeur, and a numerous train of attendants and servants. They 
have not bowed the head of submission and obedience, nor have 
they paid tribute or revenue to the most powerful monarch ; but 
they have curbed the ambition, and checked the conquests, of the 
most victorious Princes of Hmdustdn, The solution of the diffi- 
culties attending a war against them, has baffled the penetiation of 
heroes, who have been stjled Conquerors of the World. Whenever 
an invading army has entered their territories, the Asamtans have 
c >vered themselves in strong posts, and have distressed the enemy 
by stratagems, surprises, and alarms, and by cutting off their pro- 
visions. If these means have failed, they have declined a battle in 
the field, but have carried the peasants into the mountains, burnt 
the grain, and left the country empty. But when the rainy season 
has set in upon the advancing enemy, they have watched their 

♦ The dhdl is a kind of drum, which is beaten at each end. 

t Tbib IS a kind of kettle-druni, and is made of a composition of several metals. 
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opportunity to make exmrsions, and vent their rage ; the famished 
invaders have either become their prisoners, oj: been put to death. 
In this manner powerful and numerous ,r«rmies have been sunk in 
that whirlpool of destruction, and not 'JL soul has escaped. 

Formerly HuSAiN Sha'h a King of Bengal, undertook an 
expedition against Asdm, and carried with him a formidable force in 
cavalry, infantry, and boats. The beginning of this invasion was 
crowned with victory. He entered the country, and erected the 
staliKJI^d of ^superiority and conquest. The Rdjd being unable 
to encothUer^ Mfii^ the fiel(?,%vacuat6d the plains, and retreated to 
the mountains. Hu§AlN left his son, with a large army, to keep 
possession of the country, and returned to Bengal, The rainy sea- 
son commenced, and the roads were shut up by the inundation. 
The Rdjd descended from the mountains, surrounded the Bengal 
army, skirmished with thorn, and cut off their provisions, till they 
were reduced to such straights, that they were all, in a short time, 
either killed or made prisoners. * ^ 

In the same manner Mohammed Shah, the son of Togluc 
Shdh, who was king of several of the provinces of Hindustdn, sent 
a well-appointed army*of a hundred thousand cavalry to conquer 
Afdm ; but they were all devoted to oblivion in that country of 
enchantment ; and no intelligence or vestige of them remained. 
Another army was dispatched to^fCVfinge this disaster; but when 
they arrived in Bengal, they were panic-struck, and shrunk from 
the enterprise ; because if any person passes the frontier into that 
district, he has not leave to return. In the same manner, none of 
the inhabitants of that country are able tq come out of it, which is 
the reason that no accurate information has hitherto been obtained 
relative to that nation. The natives of Hmdustdn consider them as 
wizzards and magicians, and pronounce the name of that country in 
all their incantations and counter-charms. They say, that every 
person who sets his foot there, is under the influence of witchcraft, 
and cannqt find the road to return. 

Jeidej Sing*, the "^Rdjd of Asdm, bears the title of Swergi, or 
Celestial, Swerg, in the Hindustdni language, means heaven. That 
frantic and vain-glorious prince is so excessively foolish and mis- 
take:?, as to believe that his vicious ancestors were sovereigns of the 
* Properly Jayadkwaja Sinha, or the Lion with Banners 0/ Conquest , 


R 
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heavenly host ; and that one of them, beinf; inclined to visit tlic 
earth, decended by a g^olden ladder, After^he had b^n employ- 
ed some time in regulating- , and governing his new kingdom, he 
became so attached to it, thatMie fixed his abode in it, and never 
returned. 

In short, when we con^der the peculiar circumstances of Asdm; 
that the country is spacious, populous, and hard to be penetrated ; 
that it abounds in perils and dangers ; that the paths and roads are 
beset with difficulties ; that the obstacles to the conquest of ij :te 
more than can be described ; *that the i nhabi tan r.> '"^savage 

race, ferocious in their manners, and brutal in their behaviour : that 

« 

they are of a gigantic appearance, enterprising, intrepid, treacher- 
ous, well armed, and more numerous than can be conceived ; that 
they resist and attack the enemy from secure posts, and are always 
prepared for battle ; tliat they possess forts as high as heaven, garri- 
soned by brave soldiers, and plentifully supplied with warlike stores, 
the reduction of each of whicK would require a long space of time ; 
that the way was obstructed by thick and dangerous bushes, and 
broad and boisterous rivers : when we consider these circumstances, 
we shall wonder that tliis country, by the aid' of GoD, and the aus- 
pices of his Majesty, was conquered by the imperial army, and be- 
came a place for erecting the standard of the faith. The haughty and 
insolent lieads of several of the^det.istable Asd^mians, who stretch the 
neck of pride, and who are devoid of religion, and remote from 
God, were bruised by the hoofs of the horses of the victorious 
warriors. The Musetmnn heroes experienced the comfort of fight- 
ing for their religion ; and the blessings of it reverted to the sover- 
eignty of his just and pic^xs Majesty. 

The Rdjd, whose vjoul lu ■ been enslaved by pride, and who 
I ad been bred^up in the habit of presuming on the stability of his 
own government, never dreamt of this reverse of fortune ; but be- 
ing now overtaken by the punishment due to his crimes, fled, as has 
been before mentioned, with some of his nobles, attendants, and fa- 
mily, and a few of his effects, to the mountains of Cdmriip. That 
spot, by its bad air and water, and confined space, is rendered the 
worst place in the world, or rather it is one of the pits of hell. The 
Rdjds officers and soldiers, by his orders, crossed the Dhonec,^v\6 
settled in the spacious island between that and the Brahmaputra, 
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which con tiains iiumerois forests* and thickets. A few took refuse 
in other mountains ; ayd watched an opportunity of committinir 
hostilities. * ' ^ * 

Cdmriip is a country on the sid?of Dacshincnl, situated be- 
tween three high mountains, at the distance of four days journey 
from Ghergong. It is reti^arkable for bad water, noxious air, and 
confined prospects. Wneiiever the Rdjd used to be angry witii 
any of his subjects, he sent them thither. The rotjds are difficult 
-to^ass, inson?uch that a foot-traveller proceeds with the greatest 
incoi>H^iienfee. ^There is oa^iroad wjde enough for a horse ; but the 
beginning'' ot it coiUains thick forests for abimt half a coss. After- 
wards tiiere is a defile, wiiich,**-: stony as«d full of water. On each 
side is a mountain towering to the sky. 

The Imperial , General remained some days in Gliergongy vvheie 
he was employed in reguUting the affairs of the country, encourag- 
ing the peasants, and collecting the effects of the Rdjd. He re- 
peatedly read the KJiotbeky or prayer, cgntaining the name and titles 
of the Prince of the age, King of Kings, Alemoeer, Cohqueror of 
the World, and adorned the faces of the coins with the Imperial 
impression. At this iime there were heavy showers, accompanied 
wtfh violent wind, for two or three days ; and all the signs appeared 
of the rainy season, which in that country sets in befoie it d(»es in 
Hindustan, The General exert^x^himself in establishing posts, 
and fixing guards, for keeping opeifthe roads and supplying the 
army with provisions. He thought now of securing himself during 
the rains, and determined, after the sky should be cleared from 
the clouds, the lightning cease to illuminate the air, and the swel- 
ling of the water should subside, that the army should again be 
set in motion against the Rdjct and his at^ndants, and be employed 
in delivering the country from the evils of their existence. 

The Author then mentions several skirmishes, which happened 
between the RdjXs forces and the Imperial troops, in whicli the 
latter were always victorious. He concludes thus : 

At length all the villages of ^Dacshiucul fell itito the possession 
of the Imperial army. Several of the inhabitants and peasants, 
from tlie diffusion of the fame of his Majesty’s kindness, tender- 
ness, and justice, submitted to his government, and were protected 
in their habitations and property. The inhabitants of Utiarcul aUo 
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became obedient to his commands. His Majesty rejoiced, when he 
heard the news of this conquest, and rewi rded the General with a 
costly dress, and other distinguishing marks of his fav^our. 

The Narrative, to ^kh this is a supplement, gives a concise 
history of the military expedition into Asdm, In this description 
the Author has stopped at a period, yrhen the Imperial troops had 
possessed themselves of the capital, and were masters of any part 
of the plain country, which they chose to occupy or over-run. 
The sequel diminishes the credit of the conquest, by showing 
it was temporary, and that the Rdjd ^td not forget hiS usu/^"policy 
of harassing the invading army during the rainy season : but this 
conduct produced only the effect of distressing and* disgusting it 
with the service, instead of absolutely destroying it, as his prede- 
cessors had destroyed former adventurers. Y^t the conclusion of 
this war is far from weakening the panegyric which the Author 
has passed upon the Imperial General, to whom a difference of 
situation afforded an oppertunity of displaying additional virtues, 
and of closing that life with heroic fortitude, which he had 
always hazarded in the field with martial spirit. His name and 
titles wexe, Mir JvULm, UOAZZIU KAan, KAdni Khdudn, Sipdhl 
SaIla'r. 


REMARK. 

The preceding account of the Asa'miatts, who are probably 
superior in all respects to the Moguls, exhibits a specimen of the 
black malignity and frantic intolerance, with which it was usual, 
in the reign of AuRANGZi'b, to treat all those, whom the crafty, 
cruel, and avaritious Em;»eror was pleased to condemn as infidels 
and barbarians. 
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On the Manners, Religion, and Laws of the Cu'cr’s, or 
Mountaineers of* Tipra . — Communicated in 
Persian hy John Rawlins, Esq. 

^HE inhabitants of the mountainous districts to the east of Bengal 
give tifai nijm|;,p,LPA'TIYA'N*ft) the Bdng, who created the Universe ; 
but they believe, that a Deity exists in e>fery Tree, that the Sun 
and Moon are Gods, and that, whenever {hey worship those subor- 
dinate divinities, Pa"tiya1n is pleased. 

If any one among them put another to death, the Chief of the 
Tribe, or other persons, who bear no relation to the deceased, have 
no concern in punishing the murderer ; but, if the murdered person 
have a brother, or other heir, he may tike blood for blood ; nor has 
any man whatever a right to prevent or oppose such retaliation. 

When a man is detected in the commission of theft or other 
atrocious offence, the chieftain causes a recompense to be given to 
the complainant, and reconciles both parties ; but the Chief himself 
receives a customary fine ; and each party gives a feast of pork, or 
other meat, to the people of his*^s^?ctive tribe. 

In ancient times it was not a custom among them to cut off 
the heads of the women, whom they found in the habitations of 
their enemies ; but it happened once, that a woman asked another 
why she came so late to her business of sowing grain : she answered 
that her husband was gone to battle, and that the necessity of pre- 
paring food and other things for him na^ occasioned her delay. 
This answer was overheard by a man at enmity with.ljer husband ; 
and he was filled with resentment against her, considering, that, as 
she had prepared food for her husband for the purpose of sending 
him to battle against his tribe, so in general, if women were not to 
remain at home, thei^ husband^ could not be supplied with provi- 
sion, and consequently could not make war with advantage. From 
that time it became a constant practice, to cut off the heads of the 
enemy’s women ; especially, if they happen to be pregnant, and 
therefore confined to their bouses ; and this barbarity is carried so 
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far, that, if a Cud assail the house of au ^einy, and kill a woman 
with child, so that he may brings two heads, acquires honour and 
celebrity in his tribe, destroyer of twc^foes at once. 

As to the marriages of lljiis wild nation ; when a rich man has 
made a contract of marriage, he gives four or five head of gaydls 
(the cattle of the mountaijis) to the father and mother of the bride, 
whom he carries to his own house: lier parents then kill the 
gaydls, and, h&ving prepared fermented liquors and boiled rice with 
other eatables, invite the father, mother, brethren, and kindred^? 
the bridegroom to a nuptial eiUertainimiit Whg;;i a^ m a n a 1 1 
property is inclined to marry, add a mutual argreement is made, a 
similar method is followed in a lower degree ; and a man may 
marry any woman, except his own mother. If a married couple 
live cordially together, and have a son, the wife is fixed and irre- 
movable ; but, if tliey have no son, and especially if they live to- 
gether on bad terms, the husband may divorce his wife, and marry 
another woman. 

They have no idea of heaven or hell, the reward of good, or 
the punishment of bad, actions ; but they profess a belief, that, 
when a person dies, a certain spirit comes and seizes his soul, which 
he carries away ; and that, whatever the spirit promises to give it 
the instant, when the body dies, will be found and enjoyed by the 
dead ; but that, if any one slmuld take up the corse and carry it 
ofif, he would not find the treasure. 

The food of this people consists of elephants, hogs, deer, and 
other animals ; of which if they find the carcasses or limbs in the 
forests, they dry them and eat them occasionally. 

When they have resoLved on war, they send spies, before hosti- 
lities are begun, to lean) Uie stations and strength of the enemy> 
and , the conejition of the roads ; after which they march in the 
right ; and two or three hours before daylight, make a sudden 
assault with swords, lances, and arrows : if their enemies are com- 
pelled to abondon their station, the assailants instantly put to death 
all the males and females, who ar6 left behind, and strip the houses 
of all their furniture ; but, should their adversaries, having gained 
intelligence of the intended assault, be resolute enough to meet 
them in battle, and should they find themselves over-matched, 
they speedily retreat and quietly return to their own habitations. 
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If at any time they sec / star very near the rnoon, they say, ‘to- 
‘night we ^uill undc^btcdly be attacked by some enemy ; ’ and 
they pass that night under arms witj^bcx’treme vigilance. They 
often lie in ambush in a forest near the path, where their foes are 
used to pass and repass, waiting for the enemy with different sorts 
of weapons, and killing every man or Woman, who happens to 
pass by : in this situation, if a leech, or a worm, or a^ snake should 
bite one of them, he bears the pain in perfect silence ; and who- 
evferVean bring home the head of an enemy, which he has cut off, is 
sure ^kftr.V^uished arK? excjlte^ in his nation. When two 

hostile tribes appear to have equal force in battle, and neither has 
hopes of putting the other to flight, they make a signal of pacific 
intentions, and, sending agents reciprocally, soon conclude a treaty ; 
after which they kill several head of gaydls^ and feast on their flesh, 
calling on the Sun and Moon to bear witness of the pacification : 
but, if one side, unable to resist the enemy, be thrown into disorder, 
the vanquished tribe is considered as tributary to the vic^iors ; who 
every year receive from them a certain number of gnydls, wooden 
dishes, weapons and other acknowledgements of vassalage. Before 
they go to battle they put a quantity of roasted din's (esculent 
focJts WkQ potatoes) and paste of rice-flopr into the hollow of bam- 
bu’s and add to them a provision of dry rice witli iiome leathern 
bags full of liquor : then they assgqable, and march with such cele- 
rity, that in one day they perform a journey ordinal ily made by 
letter-carries in three or four days, since they have not the trouble 
and delay of dressing victuals. When they reach the place to be 
attacked, they surround it in the nighty and, at early dawn, enter 
it, putting to death both young and oi\J, women and children ; 
except such as they choose to bring awa/ captive : they put the 
heads, which they cut off, into leathern bags ; and, if* the blood of 
their enemies be on their hands, they take care not to wash it off. 
When, after this slaughter, they take their own food, they thrust a 
part of vihat they eat into the^ mouths of the heads, which they 
have brought away, saying to each of them : ‘ Eat ; quench thy 
‘ thirst ; and satisfy thy appetite: as thou hast been slain by my hand, 
‘ so may thy kinsmen be slain by my kinsmen ! ' During their journey, 
they have usually two such meals ; and every watch, or two watches, 
they send intelligence of their proceedings to their families : when 




A party of CiicVs visilled the late Charles Croftes Esq. at 
Jdfarabdd in the spring of 1776, and entertained him with a 
dance : they promised to return after their harvest, and seemed 
much pleased with their reception. 
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On the SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 
c/ the CHINESE. 

By the President. 

JIsflE vicinity of China to our Indian territories, from the capital 
of which there are not more^^Aan six hundred miles to the province 
of Yuna'n, must r/ecessarily drAw our attention to that most an- 
cient and wonderful Empire, even if we had no commercial inter- 
course with its more distant and maritime provinces ; and the 
benefits, that might be derived from a more intimate connexion 
with a nation long famed^ for their useful arts and for the valuable 
productions of their country, are too apparent to require any proof 
or illustration. My own inclinations and the course of my studies 
lead me rather to consider at present their laws^ politics^ ' mo* 
rals^ with which their general literature is closely blended, than their 
manufactures and traHe ; nor will I spare either pains or expense 
to, procure translations of their most approved / that I 
may return to Europe with distinct ideas, drawn from the fountain- 
head, of the wisest Asiatic legislation. It will probably be a long 
time before accurate returns can be made to my inquiries concern- 
ing the Chinese Laws ; and, in the interval, the Society will not, 
perhaps, be displeased to know, that a translation of a most vene- 
rable and excellent work may be expected from Caiiton through 
the kind assistance of an inestimable cori'espondent. 

According to a Writer, named Ll Yang PiNG, ‘the 

‘ ancient characters used in his country were the outlines of visible 
‘ objects earthly and celestial ; but, as things merely intellectual 
‘ could not be expressed by those figures, the grammarians of China 
‘ contrived to represent the various operations of the mind by meta- 
* phors drawn from the* productions of nature : thus the idea of 
‘ roughness and of rotundity, of motion and rest, were conveyed to 
‘ the eye by signs representing a mountain, the sky, a river and the 
‘ earth ; the figures of the sun, the moon, and the stars, differently 
‘ combined, stood for smoothness and splendour, for any thing art- 
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‘ fully wrought, or woven with delicate w()rkmanship ; extension, 

* growth, increase, and many other qualitiesVere painted in charac^ 

‘ ters taken from clouds^ £rom the firmament, and from the vegetable 
‘ part of the creation ; the different ways of moving, agility and 

* -slowness. Idleness and diligence, were expressed by various insects, 

‘ birds, fish, and quadrupeds : in this njanner passions and sentU 
‘ ments were traced by the pencil, and ideas not subject to any 

* sense were exhibited to the sight ; until by degrees new combina- 

‘ tions were invented, new expressions added ; the Characters de-^ 
‘ viated imperceptibly from their primitive shape, and che Oimese 
‘ language became nqt pnly clear 2 -nd forcible, hut rich and^elegant 
’ in the highest degree.* 

In this language, so ancient and so wonderfully composed, 
are a multitude of books abounding in useful, as, well as agreeable, 
knowledge ; but the highest class consists of Five works ; one of 
which at least every Chinese, who aspires to literary honours, must 
read again and again, until he possess it perfectly. 

The first is purely Historical^ containing annals of the empire 
from the two thousand three-hundred thirty-seventh year before 
Christ: it is entitled Shu1k:ing, and a V^ersion of it has been 
published in / to which"[country we are indebted for tfie 
most authentic and most valuable specimens of Chmese History 
and Literature, from the compositions, which preceded those of 
Homer, to the poetical works of the present Emperor, who seems 
to be a man of the brightest genius and the most amiable affec- 
tions. We may smile, if wc please, at the levity of the French, 
as they laugh without scruple at our seiiousness ; but let us not 
so far undervalue our rivals in arts and in arms, as to deny them 
their just commendation, pr to relax our efforts in that noble strug- 
gle, by which alone we can preserve our own eminence. 

The Second Classical work of the Chmese contains three 
hundred Odes, or short Poems, in praise of ancient sovereigns 
and legislators, or descriptive of ancient manners, and recom- 
mending an imitation of them in /.he discharge of all public and 
domestic duties : they abound in wise maxims, and excellent 
precepts, ^ their whole doctrine, according to Ctin-fu-tsu, in the 

♦ Lu^NYU*^ or Moral Discourses, being reducible to this grand rule, 

* that we should not even entertain a thought of any thing 
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or culpable ; ’ but thj copies of the Shi' King, for that is the 
title of the book, are supposed to have been much disfigured, 
since the time of that great Philosopher^ by spurious passages 
and exceptionable interpolations ; a^nd the style of the Poems 
is in some parts too metaphorical, while the brevity of other parts 
renders them obscure ; though many think even this obscurity 
sublime and venerable, like that of ancient cloysters and temples, 
^ Shedding^ MILTON expresses it, rt: dwi religions* light! There 
is another passage in the Lu'nyu', which deserves to be set down 
at length : “"Why my sons,<s3o you not study the book of Odes ? 
‘ If we creep on the ground. If we lie useless and inglorious, 
Uhose poems will raise us to true glory*; in them we see, as in 
‘ a mirror, what may best become us, and what will be unbecom- 
‘ing; by their influence we shall be made social, affable, bene- 
' volent ; for, as music combines sounds in just melody, so the 
* ancient poetry tempers and composes our passions : the Odes 
‘ teach us our duty to our parents at home, and abroad to our 
‘ prince ; they instruct us also delightfully in the various produc- 
tions of nature/ ‘Hast thou studied, said the Philosopher to 
‘ his son Peyu, the fiVst of the three hundred Odes on the nuptials 
‘of Prince Ve'nva'm and the virtuous Tai-su? He, whcPstudies 
‘ them not, resembles a man with his face against a wall, unable 
‘ to advance a step in virtue and wisdom/ Most of those Odes 
are near three thousand years old, and some, if we give credit 
to the Chinese annals, considerably older ; but others arc some- 
what more recent, having been composed under the later Em- 
perors of the third family, called Sheu. The work is printed 
in four volumes ; and, towards the en<^*of the first ^ we find the 
Ode, which COUPLET has accurately translated at the beginning 
of the Ta^ Hio, or Great Science^ where it is finely^ amplified by 
the Philosopher : I produce the original from the Sni' King 
itself, and from the book, in which it is cited, together with a 
double version, one verbal and another metrical ; the only method 
of doin^J justice to tjie poetical compositions of the Asiatics. 
It is a panegyric on VUCU N, Prince of Guey in the province of 
Honang, who died, near a century old, in the thirteenth year of 
the Emperor Pingvang, seven hundred and fifty-six years before 
the birth of CHRIST, or one hundred and forty-eight according 
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tQ Sir Isaac Newton, after th e taking of so that the Chinese 
Poet might have been contemporary 'with Hesiod and Homer, 
or at least must have wrtKen the Ode before the Iliad and Odyssey 
were carried into Greece bv EycURGUS. 

* k 


A CHINESE ODE. 
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The verbal trans’Jation of the thirty-two original characters 
is this : 


12 2 < 

' Behold yon reach of the river Kl ; 

‘ Its green reeds how luxuriant ! how luxuriant i 
0 11 12 10 

* Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues ; 


IS 14, 15 18 

‘ As a carver, as a filer, of ivory, 

1718 1920 

‘ As a cutter, as a polisher, of gems. 

21 22 

' O how elate and sagacious ! O how dauntless and composed I 

23 24 

' How worthy of fame !„How worthy of reverence 1 

2t 2T 2S 2S 

‘ We have a Prince adorned with virtues, 

22 30 31 32 

* Whom to the end of time we can not forget 


The PARAPHRASE. 

Behold, where yon blue riv’let glides 
Along the laughing dale ; 

Light reeds bedeck its verdant sides, 

And frolic in the gale : 

» 

So shines our Prince ! In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait ; 

And sweetly smil’d th' auspicious day. 
That rais’d Him o’er our State, 

As pliant hands in shapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and smoothe, 

His Laws thus mould each ductile mind, 
And every pasou soothe. 
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As gems are taught by patient art ^ 

In sparkling i^nks to beam, 

With Manners thus Re forms the heart, 
And spreads a general gleam. 


What ^oft, yet awful, dignity ! 

What meek, yet manly, grace ! 
What sweetness dances in^his eye, 

c 

And blossoms in his face 1 


So shines our Prince ! A sky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze : 

Ne'er shall Oblivion's* murky cloud 
Obscure his deathless praise. 


The prediction of the Poet has hitherto been accomplished*;, 
but he little imagined, that his composition would be admired, 
and his Prince celebrated in a language not then formed, and by 
the natives of regions so remote from his own. 


In the tenth leaf of t^he Ta' Hio a beautiful comparison is 
quoted from another Ode irfthe Shi' King, which deserves to be 
exhibited in the same form with the preceding : 


1 2 3 
‘ The peach-tree, how fair ! how graceful t 

4 5 6 7 4 

* Its leaves, how blooming 1 how pleasant I 

8 9 10 11 

' Such is a bride, when she enters her bridegroom’s bouse^ 

13 13 14 18 

* And pays due attention to her whole family^ 
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The simile may thuh be rendered : 

Gay child of Spring, the garden’s qfueen, 

Yon peach-tree charms the ooving sight i 

Its fragrant leaves how richly green I 

• • 

Its blossoms how divinely bright I 

So softly smiles the blooming bride 
By love and conscfous yirfue led 
O’er her new mansion to preside,^ 

And placid joys around her spread. 

Tlienext leaf exhibitr^a comparison of a different nature, rather 
sublime than agreeable, and conveying rather censure than praise : 

O how horridly impends yon southern mountain ! 

S « T 8 

Its rocks in how vast, how rude a heap ! 

9 10 11 12 
Thus loftly thou sittest, O minister of YN ; 

14 13 • 1 1 

All the people look up to thee with dread. 

Which may be thus paraphrased : 

See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The sunny highland crowns. 

And, hideous as the brow of night, 

Above the torrent frowns 1 

So scowls the Cfiief, whose will is law, 

Eegardless of our state ; 

While naillions gaze with painful awe, 

With fear allied to hatft 
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It was a very ancient practice in China to paint or engrave 
moral sentences and a^roved verses on vessels in constant use ; as 
the words RENEW Thysele Daily were inscribed on the bason of 
the Emperor Tang, and th^ poena of KlEN Long, who is now or* 
the throne, in praise of Tea, has been published on a set of porcelain 
cups ; and, if the description just cited of a selfish and insolent 
statesman were, in the same manner, constantly presented to the 
eyes and attention of rulers, it mi^ht produce some benefit to 
their subjects and to themselves - especially if the comment of 
Tsem Tsu, who may be called the XENOPHON, as CUN Fu Tsu' 
was the SoCRATES, and Mem Tsu the PLATO, of China^ were 
added to illustrate and enforce it. 

If the rest of the three hundred Odes be similar to the speci- 
mens adduced by those great moralists in their works, which the 
French have made public, I should be very solicitous to procure 
our nation the honour of bringing to light the second Classical 
book of the Chinese, The Vtird^ called Yeking, or the book of 
Changes, believed to have been written by Fo, the Hermes of 
the East, and consisting of right lines variously disposed, is hardly 
intelligible to the most learned Mandarins ; and CUN Fu'^ Tsu' 
himself, who was prevented by death from accomplishing -his 
design of elucidating it, was dissatisfied with all the interpretations 
of the earliest commentators. As to the fifth, or LiKi, wliich that 
excellent man compiled from old monuments, it consists chiefly of 
the Chinese ritual, and of tracts on Moral Duties ; but the fourth 
entitled Chung Cieu, or Spring and Autunm, by which the same 
incomparable writer meaned the flourishing s\.a\,e o{ an Empire, un- 
der a virtuous monarch/ and the fall of kingdoms, under bad 
governors, must be an interesting work in every nation. The 
powers, hovy'ever, of an individual are so limited, and the field of 
I nowledge is so vast, that I dare not promise more, than to procure, 
if any exertions of mine will avail, a complete translation of the 
Shi' King, together with an authentic abridgement of the Chinese 
Laws, civil and criminal. A native of Carton, whom I knew some 
years ago in England^ and who passed his first examinations with 
credit in his way to literary distinctions, but was afterwards 
allured from the pursuit of learning by a prospect of success in 
trade, has favoured me with the Three Hundred Odes ip the origi* 
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nal, together with tho’ Lu"n Ya"', a faithful version of which was 
published at Paris near a centuty ago ; but he seems to think, that 
it would require three or four years to Complete a translation of 
them ; and Mr. Cox informs me, that none of the Chinese, to whom 
he has diCcoss, possess leisure and perseverance enough for stick a 
task; yet he hopes, with* the assistance of Whang Atong, to 
send me next season some of the poems translated into English, 
A little encouragement would induce this young ^Chinese to visit 
India, and some of his countrymen would, perhaps, accompany 
him ; but, though consideikble advantage to the public, as well 
as to letters, might be reaped from the knowledge and ingenuity 
of such emigrants, yet vve must wait for*a time of greater national 
wealth and prosperity, before such a measure can be formally re- 
commended by Ui to our patrons at the helm of government. 
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A Letter to the President from a young Chinese. 
SIR, 

^ RECEIVEp the favour of your letter dated 28th March 1784 

r 

by Mr. Cox. I remember the pleasure of dining with you in company 
with Capt. Blake and ^ir JOSHUA Reynolds i and I shall always 
remember the kindness of my friends in England. 

The Chinese book, Shi' King, that contains three hundred 

Poems, with remarks thereon, and the wortc of Con-fu-tsu^ and his 

grandson, the Tai Ho^ I beg you will accept ; but to translate the 

work into English will require a great deal of time ; perhaps three 

or four years ; and I am so much engaged in*'business, that I hope 

a 

you will excuse my not undertaking it. 

If you wish for any books or other things from Canton^ be so 
good as to let me know, and I will take particular care to obey 
your orders. 

Wishing you health, 

I am, SIR, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 


To Sir William Jones. 
Dec, 10, 1784. 


WHANG ATONG. 




loth. 


From * 

• / « * 

jui-i a meeting, Jji 


" * • " ^ 

protecting, 

✓ 


confirmed, 


^ • 

Jl5ju.j independency, 

X / 


m ^ •• 

JSi-^ absolute, 

V 



m 

pastj 


^ y • * 

exiirjjation, 

y / 

>1 

Studying civility, 

/ 

w-w'l 

• y y • ^ 

eradicated. 

J-I 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

J^XAMPLfiS of derivatives from Arabic quadriliterals rarely 
occur in the Persian langu’age ; and from the 9th, iith, 12th, and 
13th conjugations of triliterals there are pon6 to be met with. I 
have, therefore, confined my observations to the nine conjugations 
included in the Table. And although particular senses and uses are 
assigned to each of these ^by grammarians, (which may be seen 
in Mr. Richardson's Gram. p. 65) it is at the same time to be ob- 
served, that they are nevertheless frequently used in other senses ; 
many of them retaining the simple signification of their premitives : 
and that every root <Joes not extend through every conjugation, 
btit that some are used in one form, many in several, none in all. 

These observations are applicable to the present subject ; and 
the derivatives of such conjugations as are more frequently used 
in the Arabic, seem also to be more frequently than any other 
introduced into the Persian. 

Where no example of any particular form is to be found in 
Golius and Meninski, I have left a blank in the Table, which may 
be filled up whenever any can be met with. 

. With regard to the examples which I have brought to illus- 
trate the following rules, they are such as came first to hand ; and one 

% 

example of an infinitivp or partwiple is intended as a representa- 
tion of the infinitives and participles of every species and conju- 
gation. To have attempted a complete system of examples would 

have cairied me far beyond the limits of my present unut i laking. 

U 
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OF ARABIC INFINITIVES. 

I. Their Masculine Singulars are used in the Persian as 
Substantives ; and in every respect serve the same purposes, and 
are subject to the same rules of constiuction as substantives origi- 
nally Persian. 


Ex. 


1. governing a sub. fol, 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. 

3. agreeing with a pait. pas. fob 

4. nominatives to verbs, 


demonstrations of 
unanimity 

great haste 
the said writing 
my view was this 


5. governed by verbs, he received great 

^ delight 

6. governed by a preposition, ;l tVv after perfoimirig 

' the duties 

7 . united by conjunction, ^ prosperity and 

splendor 

S. rendered definite by union that was 

affixing ' between 


II. Their Masculine Plurals are used in the Persian as substan- 
tives ; and in* every respect serve the .same purposes, and are sub- 
ject to the same rules of construction as substantives originally 
Persian. 


Ex. 


the dispositions of 
men. 


I. governing a sub. fol. 
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Ex. 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. JUil good actions 

3. agreeing with a part, pas. fol. ) the qualifications 

^ described 

III. Their Feminine Singulars aro used in the Persian as 
substantives ; and in every respect serve the same purposes, and 
aie subject, to tlie same rules of construction as sufistantives ori- 
ginally Persian. 

Ex. 


1. nominatives to veibs, 

2. governing a sub. fol. . 

3. agreeing with an ad. fol. 


/ 


there is permis- 
sion 

the business of 
the cmpiic 

a bloody battle 


4. agreeing with a path pas. fol. a letter wntten 

- in friendship 


IV. Their Feminine Plurals arc used in the Persian as substan- 
tives ; and in every respect serve the same purposes, an*! arc sub- 
ject to the same rules of consti action as substantives originally 
Persian. 


Ex. 


1. governing a sub. fol. 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. 

3. agreeing with a part. pas. fol. 



the civilities of 

/ 

fi^eiids 

- z' 

public affairs 


the said burthens 


V. The Infinitives of the first conjugation of transitive \cil)s 
aic regularly of the the form exhibited in the Table. Bui those of 
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Intransitives are reducible to no proper rule without innumerable 
exceptions. Grammarians make of them in all thirty-two different 
forms, which may be seen in Mr. Richardson’s Gramar, p. 92 : but 
for these irregularities, he justly observes^ that a dictionary is the 
only proper guide. These Infinitives, both Singulars and Plurals, 
are introduced freely into the Persian as Substantives. 

Ex. 

governing another sub. fol. the arrival of the 

^ letter & ca & ca. 

OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES ACTIVE. 

I. Their Masculine Singulars are used in the Persian as parti- 
ciples, as substantives, and as adjectives. 

Ex. 

1. as participles with a verb fql. he remained ex- 

pecting 

^ be shining and 

blazing 

2 . as sub. governing another sub. fol. governor of the 

^ city 

causing gladness 
^ — the cause of 

gladness 

l-aLa/* composing this 

book — the author 
of this book 

following the no- 
'' ^ ble law — follower 

of the noble law 

3. as an ad. qualifying a sub. J;U an able ma/i 

4. following another sub. signifying 

the same thing God the creator 
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Ex. 


5. agreeing with an ad. fol. 


y 

a good agent 

6. agreeing with a part. pas. 

fol. 

. V 

absolute judge 

7. governed by a verb, 


]j 

% 

he put the mur- 
derer to death 

8. nominatives to verbs, 



if the lover be sin- 


• 


cere 

9. with a preposition# fol. an 

un- 

• 


common construction, 


containing friend- 
ship 


II. Their mastuline perfect plurals are used in the Persian as 
substantives in the form of the oblique case which terminates in 

, But they do not seem to be used in the form of the nomi- 
native which terminates in , 

Ex. 

I. governed by a sub. fioing ^^^^1 j the knowledge of 

♦ before, ^ the moderns and 

ancients 

Ays the sect of the 

^ faithful 

III. Their masculine imperfect plurals are used in the Persian 
as substantives. 

Ex, 

1. governing a sub. fol. y officers of the pre- 

^ sent and future 

• 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. y jUc the new and old 

agents 

IVm Their feminine singulars arc used in the Persian as parti- 
ciples, as substantives, asid as adjectives. 

Ex. 

I. as a part. act. with a verb fol, she is pregnant 
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Ex. 

2. as a sub. governing anotlier fol. cJU.* queen of the em- 

pire 


3. as an ad. qualifing a sub. going 


a pregnant 

before, 

/' 

man 

4. as a sub. qualified by ah ad. 


kind friend 

following^ 



5. as a sub. qualified by a part. 


accomplished 

pas. following, 

1 

lady 


V. Their feminine perfect plUrals are used in the Persian as 
substantives expressing things without life. 

Ex. 

/ 

1. governing a sub. fol, the incidents of 

time 

2. agreeingwith an ad. fol. ob;!; unforeseen events 

OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 

» 

I. Their masculine singulars are used in the Peisian as parli- 
ci[ 3 les passive, as substantives, and as adjectives. 

Kx. 

1. as a part. pas. ^]jj the sum of my 

desire is bestowed 
on tllrlt 

iiL- be the shade of 

clemency extend- 
ed 

2. as a sub. governing I make it the 

anothcrfol.it* - - peiception (i. e. 

the thing*perceiv- 
ed) of your en- 
lightened soul ; 
i. c. I represent 
it, &c. 
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tiio desire, (i. e. 
llu‘ thin^; desired) 
of the souls 

3. as an ad. qualifying a sub. going ibf injured slave 

befoie, * , 

4. joined with anotiier sub. by a intnjtion and de- 

conjunction, sign 

5. governed by verbs, t, jars'* ); make the people 

• * . glad 

C. nominatives to veibs, tiy) their intention 

was this 

IL Their masculine perfect plural does not seem to be used in 
the Persian, cither in the form of the nominative or the oblique 
case. 

Ill, Their feminine singulars arc used in the Persian as subs- 
tantives, and as adjectives. 

Ex. 

1. as a sub. governing another fol. it, my beloved, i, e. 

tiic beloved of me 

2. as a sub. agreeing with a part. the said beloved 

pas. following, woman 

3. as an ad. agreeing with a sub. i respected motiicr 

going before, 

« 

IV. Their feminine perfect plurals are used in the Persian as 
substantives, to express things without life. 

Ex. 

1. governing a sub. fol. it,! oh;lla/« the demands of 

that friend 

2. agreeing with an ad, fol, law affairs 
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V, The active and passive participles of transitive verbs form, 
with a following substantive having the article prefixed to 
it, compounds corresponding to that of which are used 

in the Persian as substantives and as adjectives. 

Ex. 

1. as a sub. a nominative he evades a de- 

to the verb, cision 

^ ‘ 

2, as an ad. qualifying a sub. ® person deserv- 

ing respect 

^1# a pen, cut short 
in the point 


OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES PAR- 

TICIPLES. 

t 

✓ «iA y A / y 

I. The forms represent three species of 

Arabic words which are derived from intransitive verbs ; and 
called by Arabic grammarians, adjectives resembling participler. 
The singulars of these forms are used in the Persian both as ad- 
jectives and substantives. 

Ex. 

1. as a sub. qualified by the that respectable 

pronoun dcm. pg^on 

2. with a verb, hg jg ^jg^gj 

3. as an ad. qualifying a sub. ^jaS an old friend 

/ 

II. Their plurals are used in the Persian as substantives. 

Ex. 

1. governing a sub. fol. the learned men 

of Greece 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. noblemen of in- 

tegrity 
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in. These three forms of adjectives, resembling participles, 
form, with a following substantive having the article J) prefixed 
to it, compounds corresponding to that of which are used 

in the Persian both as substantives and adjectives. 


Ex. 

1. as a sub. qualified by the 

pro. demon. 

(r{Si 

0 

2. as a sub. qualified by 

an ad. fol. 


that beauty 

that old servant 

the said old ser- 
vant 


3. as an ad. qualifying a sub. 

going before, ^ 


a man of long 
service 


OF PARTICIPLES expressirt^ the Sense of their 
PRIMITIVES in a stronger Degree, 

A/ .» % * ft « p / ^ 

, I. The forms jLai are participles which 

express the sense of their primitives in a stronger degree ; and are 
sometimes used in the Persian as adjectives. 

Ex. 

u. p 

1, agreeing with a sub. going before, A.jUil a poisonous medi- 

cine 

2. agreeing with a verb fol. j yx>m he is full of pa- 

tience 

is the form of a participle expressing the sense of the 
primitive in a less degree ; but it does not seem to be used in the 
Persian. 

. OF ARABIC SUBSTANTIVES. 

I. The Arabic noun bf time and place are frequently employ- 
ed in the Persian ; and the following list exhibits the forms of such 
as are derived from the first conjugations of the different species 
of triliterals, 


V 
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CONJUGATION FIRST. 

FROM Roots 


'I. 

the time and place of writing, 

• 

II. 

m // 

pu* a place of rest — residence, 

US 

? 

III. , 

•» / / 

a place of safety, 


V. 

✓ # / 

)axjo the place and lime of beginning. 

cljj 

VI. 

• **/ 

place — opportanity. 


VII. 

✓ ✓ 

the place and time of standing. 

r>^ 

VIII. 

/ n ^ 

the place or object of desire, 


X. 

• n / 

the place and time of selling, 

/ 


XI. 

the place and time of throwing, 


XII. 

• -w / 

oU the place of return — the center. 

^jl> 

XV. 

the time of coming — arrival. 

/■ •' 


XVII. 

✓ 

U the place, the way of approaching. 


XVIII. 

the place of looking, beholding. 

Kjh 

XIX. 

XXI. 

n « / / «* ✓ 

j "ij/t the place of power — and thus lord, 
^ master, &c. 

✓ « y 

a place of division-^the interval, 


XXII. 

y • ^ 

Uar<* the time and place of living, 


1 « / ^ y 

XXIII. j ljU a place of habitation — ref^e, 

To express the plact more particularly, o is sometimes 


added to the common form, as a burning place. 
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IL The noun of time and place from the derivative conjuga- 
tions is exactly the same with the participle passive ; and is also 
used ill the Persian. 

Ex. 

I. a part pas. from the loth con. deposited — also a 

• place of deposit 

III. The Persian language has terms proper to itself for expres- 
sing the instriwnent of action ; it does not however reject the use of 
the Arabic instrumental noun.^which is represented by the forms, 

or 

/ ✓ 

Ex. 

I. governing another JSc weighed in 

sub. fol. scale of reason 

^{xk^ the key of his in- 
• / tention 

IV. All Arabic proper names, and the names of things, are 
introduced into the Persian at pleasure. 

« * I «• 

Ex^ Mary, Mecca, the eye, flesh, an ances- 
tor, &c. &c. 

OP ARABIC ADJECTIVES. 

L Besides the Arabic participles wliich we have already o!)- 
served are used as adjectives, there is also a plentiful source of real 
adjectives formed by affixing ^ to substantives of almost every 
denomination, which are freely introduced into the Persian. 

Ex. humane, earthly, Egyptian, &c. &c. 

II. The masculine singulars of Arabic superlatives are used 
in the Persian both as substantives and adjectives. 

Ex, 

1. as a sub. governing another fol. it the most foi lu- 

^ natc of times 

2. as an ad. qualifying a sub. at a most lucky 

going before, ' time 
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III. The masculine plurals of Arabic superlatives are used io 
the Persian both as substantives and adjectives. 


Ex, 


1. as a sub. governing another fol it, ji 

2, as an ad»^ qualifying a sub. yfe'l 

going before, ^ 


the great men of 
the age 

most illustrious 
personages 


IV. The feminine singularaof Arabic superlatives are used in 
the Persian as adjectives. 

Ex. I. qualifying a sub. going prosperity most 

; before, ^ 

V. Arabic ordinal numbers are used in the Persian as ad- 
jectives. 

Ex. I. qualifying a sub. before, J^( the first chapter. 


0/ the FORM of ARABIC WORDS when used m the 

PERSIAN. 

I. All arable infinitives, participles, substantives, and adjec- 
tives, are introduced into the Persian in the form of the nominative, 
which throws away from the last letter every species of nunnation 
( / ), or short vowel ( ), which they may possess as Arabic 

words, and remain without motion ; but when their construction 
in the Persian requirefs them to assume the termination of another 
rase, they receive it in the same manner as if they were originally 
Persian words ; with the following exceptions. 

1 st When an Arabic word terminating in that must be 

pronounced as I ^ , becomes the first substantive in construction 
with another substantive following it, ^ is actually changed into i, 
to which short ^ (^ ) is afterwards affixed to shew the construction. 

^ See Richardson’ s> Aiabk Giam. p. 109. Canon. III. 
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Ex. in construction becomes as the 

petition of intercession, and so also 

' 2d. Feminine Arabic substantives terminating in *, when intro- 
duced into the Persian, change », sometimes into », and sometimes 
into o. 

Ex. friendship, being found written by Ihe same author 

Aas'* and 

3rf. Feminine Arabic an4 participles terminating in 

O, when introduced into the Persian, always change o into s. 

Ex. pure, is always written as pure 

friendship. 

4tA. Arabic participles plural terminating in , although in- 
troduced into the Persian as nominatives, arc originally the 
oblique case. 

Ex. the learned ancients thus 

said. 


^tk. When an Arabic infinitive is used in the Persian lan- 
guage as an adverb, it is introduced in the form of the Arabic 
accusative without any change. 

Ex. liUil accidentally, &c. &c. 


OF ARABIC ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, AND 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

I. Arabic adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, seem to 
be introduced into the Persian language at pleasure. Of these 
Mr, Richardson has made a very useful collection in his chapter 
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of separate particles, to which 1 beg leave to refer; observing, at 
the same time, that a knowledge of such as are most frequently 
employed, will easily be acquired from experience without any 
particular instructions. 

OF ARABIC COMPOUNDS. 

I. The mahner in which different Arabic parts of speech 
are employed to form a variety of compounded words made 
use of in the Persian, is well explained by Sir William Jones 
in his Persian Grammar ; and with respect to phrases purely 
Arabic, and whole sentences, whjch are often met with in Persian 
authors, they require a perfect knowledge of the Arabic language, 
and do not belong to this place. 

OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF ARABIC INFINI- 
TIVES, PARTICIPLES, SUBSTANTIVES, 

AND ADJECTIVES. 

4 

I. In the Persian language, when Arabic adjectives or partici- 
ples are made use of to qualify Arabic or Persian substantives sin- 
gular, they agree with them in gender and number. 

Ex. 


1. an Arabic sub. mas. qualified by 
an Arabic part. pas. mas. 

the said lover 

2. an Arabic sub. fern, qualified 
by an Arabic part. pas. fem. 

tjJlj 

respected mother 

3. a Pers. sub. mas. qualified by 
in Arabic •Bd. mas. 


an old friend 

4. a Pers. sub. fern, qualified by 
an Arabic ad. fern. 


dear sister 


II. When Arabic adjectives and participles are made use of 
to qualif)^ Arabic and Persian substantives masculine and plural, 
they remain in the masculine singular. 
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Ex. 

1. an Arabic sub. mas. plu. with the said officers 

an Arabic part, mas, sing. 

2. a Pers. sub. mas. plu. with an the said brethren 

Arab. part. mas. sing. ‘ 

III. When Arabic adjectives and participle-s* are made use 
of to qualify Arabic or Persian substantives feminine and plural, 
they are put in the feminine" shigular ; and often, though not so 
properly, in the masculine singular. 

Ex. 

1. an Arabic sub. fern. plur. 

with Arabic part, sin, 

both fem. masc. the said burthens 

2. a Persian sub. fem. plur. 

with Arabic part. sing. 

both fem. and mas, accomplished wo- 

men 

IV. An Arabic substantive, in the Persian, is often rendered 
definite by a following Arabic adjective or participle having the 
article Jl prefixed. 

Ex. a sub, with a part. pas. the prophet elect 

For an account of the genders of Arabic words, and of their 
perfect and imperfect plurals, I must again refer to Mr. Richardson's 
Arabic Grammar ; and to that of Erpenius, where the latter subject 
is treated at still greater length. 

the INTRODUCTION of the ARABIC into the 
LANGUAGE of HINDOSTAN. 

I. All the different species of infinitives, participles, substantives, 
and adjectives, which we have enumerated ; and ail compounds form- 
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ed by Arabic and Persian words, are introduced into the language 
of Hindostan^ in the same form, for the same purposes, and with the 
same freedom as in the submitting themselves to the differ- 

ent rules of regimen and concord that are peculiar to that language ; 
in the same manner as if they were words originally belonging to 
it. Arabic adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, are also used 
in the language of Hindostan ; but I think less frequently than in 
the Persian, ‘ 

FRANCES BALFOUR. M. d. 



XV. 

On the ASTRONOMICAL COMPUTATIONS 
of the Hindus. 

By Samuel Davis Esq. 

Bhc^galpur^ i^th Feb, 1789, 

1 . . 

f^T is, I believe, generally admitted, that inquiries into the 
A'.tronomy of the Hindus may lead to much curious information, 
besides what relates merely to the science itself ; and that attempts 
to ascertain the Chronology of this ancient nation will, as they 
have hitherto done, prove unsatisfactory unless assistance be 
derived from such researches. 

The following communication is not expected to contribute 
^towards so desirable a purpose ; but, with all its imperfections, it 
may have the useful effect of awakening the attention of others in 
this country who are better qualified for such investigations, and 
of inciting them to pursue the same object more successfully, by 
showing that numerous treatises in Sanscrit on Astronomy are pro- 
curable, and that the Brdhmens are extremely willing to explain 
them. As an encouragement to those who be inclined to 
amuse themselves in this way, I can farther venture to declare, from 
the experience I have had, that Sanscrit books in this science are 
more easily translated than almost any others, when onre the 
technical terms are understood: the subject of t^iem admitting 
neither of metaphysical reasoning nor of metaphor, but being 
delivered in plain terms and generally illustrated with examples in 
practice, the meaning may be well enough made out, by the help 
of a Pandit, througfi the medium of the Persian or the Hindi 
language. 

Moreover, it does not appear that skill in the abstruse parts 
of modern mathematics is indispensably necessary ; but that, 

w 
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with as much knowledge of geometry and the circles of the sphere 
as, it may be supposed, most of the members of this society 
possess, a considerable progiess might be made in revealing many 
interesting paiticulais, which at present lie hid to Europeans in the 
Jy6tii>hy or A'^tronomiced, SUstra. 

The prediction of eclip es and other phenomena, published in 
the Hindu Eatra^ or Almanac, excited my cuiiosity long ago to 
know by wlvit means it was effected ; but it was not until lately 
that I had any means of giatification, I had befo'ie this been 
inclined to think, with many o.theis, that the Brdhinens possess no 
more knowledge in astronomy than they have derived fiom their 
ancestors in tables ready calculated to their hands, and that few 
traces of the piinciples of the science could be found among them ; 
but by consulting some Sanscrit books, I was induced to alter my 
opinion. To satisfy myself on this subject, I began with calcu- 
lating, by a modern Hindu formula, an eclipse which will happen in 

November ; the paiticulars of which process, although in some 
measure interesting, were not suflicient for my purpose, as it yet 
remained to be learnt on what grounds some tables used in it were 
consti noted ; and for this information I was referred to the Surya 
an original treatise, and reputed a divine revelation 
For a copy of the Surya Siddhdiita I am indebted to Sir Robert 
Chambers, who procured it among other books at Benares ; but the 
obscurity of m«;ny technical terms made it some times difficult to 
be understood even by the Pandit I employed, who was by no 
means deeply versed in the science he professed. By his diligence, 
however, and thiougli the obliging assistance of Mr. Duncan at 
Benares, who procured for me the T/cd, or Commentaiy, this difficulty 
was at length surmounted ; and a computation of the above- 
mentioned eclipse, not merely on the piinciples, but strictly by the 
rules, of the Surya Sidd/idnta, h \w\vdt I propose now to piesent 
you wu*th, after such preliminary observations as may be necessary 
to make it intelligible. 

I suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hindu division 
of the ecliptic into sign.s, degrees, &c. is the same as ours ; that 
their astronomical year is sydereal, or containing that space of time 
in which the sun, departing from a star, returns to the same ; that 
it commences on the instant of his entering the sign Aries, or 
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rather the Hindu constellation ; that each astronomical 

month contains as many even daj^s and fractional parts as he stays 
in each si<yn ; and tliat the civil diffi'rs from the astronomical 
account of time only in rejecting^ those fractions, and beg^inning the 
j^ear and month at sunrise, instead of the intermediate instant of 
the artificial day or night. • Hence arises the unequal portion of 
time assigned to each month dependent on the situation of the 
sun^s apsis, and the distance of the vernal cquinoctiai colure from 

I 

the beginningof Mesha in the Hindu sphere ; and by these means 
tliey avoid those errors * which • Enropcuns^ from a different 
mctiiod of adjiistin^^ their calendar by intercalary days, have been 
subject to. An explanation of these* matters would lead me 
beyond my present intentioti, which is to give a general account 
only of the metliod by which the Hindus compute eclipses, and 
thereby to show, that a late French autlior was too hasty in asscrt- 
ing generally that tliey determine them “ by set foim«, couched in 
enigmatical verses, So far are they from d('S''.ving the 

reproach of ignorance, whicli Mons. Sonnkkat has im[jlied, that 
on inquiry, I believe, the H indti of astronom\'’ will be found 

as well known novv#as it evet w.is among them, althou^di, per- 
haps, not so generally, by reasoj) of the little encouragement men 
of science at picsent meet with, compared with what they foimeily 
did under their n.itive piinces. 

It has been common with astionomers to fix on some epoch, 
from whicii, as from a radix, to com[)ute the planetary motions ; 
and the ancient Hindus chose that p.oint of time counted hack 
when, according to tiieir motions as they had determined them, 
they must have been in conjunction jn the beginning of or 

Aries; and coeval wTth which ciicnni'^tance they supposed the 
creation. Tiiis, as it concerned the planets only, would have pro- 
duced a moderate term of years compared with *the enormous 
antiquity, that will be hereafter st.ited ; but, having discovcied a 
slowjnotion of the nodes and apsides also, and taking it into tlic 
computation, they /oiind it would require a length of time 
corresponding with 1955884890 ycais now expired, when tliej' were 

* Or, to be more particular, on his enl^'iinq the tf)<u or lun.ir mansion, f A'^wnU) 

There w(ie formerly only twenty-seven A”’. a 2Sth r l> >n sinci- .nid- d, 

taken out of the 2'st and 22d« named l/ft<ira\ii .1 a and Sia,' h i I in s- thr- e in lh«.i order 
•omprehend 10", 5 and 11^ 40' of the Zodiac the rest comprehend 13 ' 20' eacn. 

f S«« the translation of Mons. bo\:M cm’s 
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SO situated, and 2364115110 years more, before they would return to 
the same situation again, forming together the grand anomalistic 
period denominated a Calpa^ and fancifully assigned as the day of 
Brahma"^ The Calpa they divided into Manwanteras^ and greater 
and less Yugas, The use of the Manwantera is not stated in the 
Snrya SiddJidnta ; but that of the Mahd, or greater, Yug is suffi- 
ciently evident, as being an anomalistic period of the sun and 
moon, at the Qnd of which the latter, with her apogee and ascend- 
ing node, is found, together with the sun, in the first oC Aries ; tl\c 
planets also deviating from that point 'only as much as is tlieir 
latitude and the differerxe betweefi their mean ‘and tiue anomaly. 

These Cycles being s6 constructed as to contain a certain 
number of mean solar days, and the Hindu system assuming that 
at the creation, when the planets began their motions, a right line, 
drawn from the equinoctial point Lanai through the centre of the 
earth, would, if continued, have passed through the centre of the 
sun and planets to the first sta^ in Aries : their mean longitude for 
any proposed time afterwards may be computed by proportion. 
As the revolutions a planet makes in any cycle are to the number 
of days composing it, so are the days given t(j its motion in that 
time ; and the even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if 
any, shows its mean longitude at midnight under their first 
meridian of Lanai : for places east or west of that meridian a 
proportional allowance is made for the difference of longitude on 
the earth’s surface, called in Sanscrit the Desdntara, Tlie posi- 
tions of the apsides and nodes are computed in the same manner ; 
and the equation of the mean to the true place determined on 
piinciples, wiiich will be hereafter mentioned. 

The division of the JMahd Yug into the Safya, Tretd, Dwdpar, 
and Cali ages does not appear from the Snrya SiddJidnta to answer 
any practical a'^tronomical purpose, but to have been formed on 
ideas dmilar to the goldeUy silver, brazen, and iron ages of the 
GiccJcs, Their oiigin has however been ascribed to the precession 
of the equinoxes by those who will of course refer the Mamoantera 
and Calpa to the same foundation : either way the latter will be 
found anomalistic as has been described, if I rightly understand 
tlie following passage in the first section of the Snrya SiddJidnta, 
the tianslation of which is, I believe, here correctly given. 
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“ Time, of the denomination Mnrta^^ is estimated by 

“ respirations ; six respirations make a Vtca/dy sixty Vica/ds a 
Danday S\Kty Dandas ^ NacsJiatra day, and tliirty Nacshatra 
days a Nacshatra month. Tlie Sdvan inontli is that contained 
“ between tldrty successive risings of Sdjya and varies in its length 
“according^ to the Lagna Bhuja, Thifty Tifhis compose the 
“ Chdudra month. The Satira month is tliat, in vvhicl^tlie sun des- 
cribcs one si^n of the Zodiac, and his passage through the twelve 
“ signs is one year, and oije of those years is a Dc^va day, 
or day of tlie Gods. V/hen it is day at A^i/raf, it is night with 
“the Gods; and when it is day with lihe Gods, it is niglit at 
Asura. Sixty of the Dtha days multiplied by six give the Dth^a 
year, and twelve hundred of the DHfa years form tlic aggregate 
“of the four Yagas. To determine the Satira years contained 
“in this aggregate, write ‘down the following numbers 4,3,2, 
“ which multiply by 10,000 ; the product 4,320,000 is the aggregate 
“ or Mahd Ynga^ including the Sandhi and SaHdhyansa%. Tin's 
“ is divided into four YugaSy by reason of the different propor- 

“ tions of Virtue prevailing on earth, in the following manner : 

“ Divide the aggregate 4,320,000 by 10, and multiply tlie quotient 
“ by four for the Saiya Yugy by three for the TnHdy by two for the 
DivdpaVy and by one for the Cali Yug. Divide either of the 
“ Yags by six for its Sandhi and Sandhyansa, Seven ty-one Yugs 
‘‘ make a Manwantera ; and at the close of each Mamvanicra 
“ there is a Sandhi equal to the Satya Yugy during which there is 
“ an universal deluge. Fourteen ManwanteraSy including the 
“ Sand/iiy compose a CalpUy and at the commencement of each 
“ Calpa there is a Sandhi ejqual to the Satya Yugy or 1,728,000 Saura 
“ years. A Calpa is therefore equal to lOOO Mahd Yugs, One 
“ Calpa is a day with Brahma'^ and his night is of thesa,me length ; 
“ and the peripd of his life is lOO of his years. One half of the 
“ term of Brahma s life, or fifty years, is expired, and of the re- 

* Tins n mean sydereal time ' — A Nacshatra^ or sydereal, day is tlie time in which the 
earth makes a turn upon its axis, o|;. according to the H/nJus, in which the stars make one 
complete revolutif)!! This is shorter than the AdTA//* or solar day, which varies in its length 
accordin^i to the Lagna lihnja or ri^^ht ascension, and also from the sun's unequal motion in 
the ecliptic , for botli which ciicutnstances the Hindus have Wntxx equation of time^ as will 
appear irt the calculation of the eclipse 

+ jlsura, the south pole, the habitation of the Asura Loca, or Demons, w’lth whom the 
Ddvas, who reside at Sumiru^ the north pole, wage eternal war. 

* Sand/ll and Sandhyansa. the morning and evening twilight. The proper words, I 
believe, arc Sandhya and Sandhyansa, 
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“ in;iinder the first Calpa is be^un ; and six Mamvanteras^ includ- 
“ intr the S^vidht^ are expiied. Tlie seventh Manwantera, into 
“ vviiich we are now advanced, is named Vaivaszvata : of this 
Mamvtxntera twenty-seven Mahh are elapsed, and we are 

“now in the S<xtya Yng of the twent;y-ei<^hth. whicli Satya Yug 
“ consists of 1,728,000 Sanra years. The whole amount of years, 
“ex})ired frrm the be^inninor of the Calpii* to the present 
“ time, may hence be computed ; but from the numther of years 
“so found, must be made a. deduction of one hundred times 
“ four hundred and sc<;enty-four Uivine years, ^or of that product 
“multiplied by thice hufidred and sixty for human years, that 
“bein^^ the term of BraI!Ma'’s employment in the creation; 
“after whicli the planetary motions commenced.^ 

“Sixty Vtca/as make one Ctila,<\x.\.y Calas one Bhdga, thirty 
“ BJidgds one Rd'it, and there are twfdve 'Rdsts in the BJingnna "f*. 

“I In one Yug. Suryi^.JhidJta^ ixxmX Sucra performed 4320000 
“ revolutions through the Zodiac. Mangala, VriJias^ 

pati, and Sani make the same number of Sighra revolutions 


* Construction of the Calpa, 
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4 =*1728000 
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’ 43 20000 
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Afanrvantrra, 



306720000 

With .1 Sandhi, equal to the 


Satya Yng, 

‘ ... 


T 728000 


Computation of the period elapsed of the 
Calpa at the end of tlie last Satya age, when 
the Sii>ya Siddhdnta is supposed to have 
been written. 

Years. 

Sandhi at the beginning of 
the Calpa, . i7?8tioo 

6 Mamoanfcri^.ox x 6- 1S50OS8000 

27 Maha of the 7th 

A/ainvantcra or 4320000x27- 116640000 
Satya Age of the 2Sth 
Afahd Vug, ... = 1728000 

19707S4000 


30844S000 

14 


^ , ••• ... 431S272000 

\\ nil a Sandhi equal to the 

Satya Vag, ... ... 172S000 

Whole duiation of Calpa, ... 4320000000 

t The diMsum of the Phacana, or Zodi.ic. into Signs, Degrees, 9 :c. 

t Sihva. xhe S\m : Bi/dha. Meicurv ; Suira, Venus, Mamrala, Mars; VrihaspatL 
Jupiter : .S./;/,. Saturn : Chindra, the Moon; i\\g Chandra Utfuha, or ChandroJuha, the 
Aloon s Apogee , Chandra Pdta, the Moon’s ascending Node 'I'he Madhyania revolutions 
01 lyi.irs, Jupiter, and Saturn, and the Stghra revolutions of Venus and Mercury answer to 
their revolutions about the Sun. ^ 
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•throuj^hit; Chandra 57753336’*' Madhyama revolutions; 

Miingala 2296832 Madhyamii revolutions ; BudJids Slghras are 
*‘17937060; Vrihasprifi's Madhytimas 364220; Sucras Stohras 
“7022376; Skill's Madhyainas are 146538. The Cfund/ drhrha 
“ revolutions are 488203 ; the rctrogra.de revolutions of the Chan- 
drapifa are 232238. 

“ The time contained between sunrise and sunrise is the BJiutni 
“ Sdvan day : the number of those days contained ’in a Yng is 
“ 1577917828 f. The number of Naeshatra driys 158J23782S J ; of 
Chandra 16030000S0 ; oi Adiii months 1593336; of Cshaya 
“ Tit'his 25082252 ; c)f Sanra months 518^0060. From either of the 
“planets, Naeshatra days deduct the number of its revolutions, tiie 
“ remain<ler will be the number of its Sdvan days contained in a Yng, 
“ The difference between the number of the revolutions of SiYtya and 
“ Chandra gives the number of Chdndra months ; and the diff nence 

• 57753336—4320000 = 53^33336 lunar months, or lunations in a 

“ D l>, P. 

1577017^-^ 

and — 31 50, 6, &c. 

. 53»3333'> 

D. // Af. S. 

in each mean lunation, or in English time 29. 12 44. 2 47'” 36' '’ 5^ 1333 16 -5 '840000 ~ 
1593336 Ad/n or mlercalary luifar montlis m 4320000 solar sytkucal ycMis. 

I5770i7‘'^28 

■f 3(35. 15 31. 31. 24. diurnal revolutions of the Sun, the Icntli of the 

4320000 Hindu year. 

1582237828 

X 365 15. 31. 31. 24 diurnal revolutions of the stais in one year. 

4320000 

15770 ^ 7 ^^^ 

— — 27 19 18. 1, 37. &c. the Moon's periodical month. The 760301)0.180 O'/ 

577t 3'7'16 or hin.ir days, c tiled also Til'lus, aie f.ioli 011 -tint put ot ili> m ton's 

synoiic.il month o r< l.itiv. period, and vaiv in lein^th accoidin'r to the ini(]nrihtv of h i motion 
fioin the sun Hit: C dm fa 7 ’//’///j and Adht, 01 intcn;.iKiry kitidr nionihs, aie siillii lently 
evident. 

The sun and planets presnle altern.ilely over the i);'? of tlie we. k, wlmh nre named 

accordini^lv 1 he liiit d.iv afU'r the cr.'.itnni wis «)r Suud fv it in .it mnliii 'lit, 

undei thfi meridian of /..7//ni , and ihe A^/7V7/.//• of th** /////.///» eoi r* '.ponil-. wiili onr '^iiii.la 
The sun and planets in the same manner irovein the veais lienn- lii v m.iy be said to have 
weekt of years Pauic!\ ])topl). .y is supposed to iikmo 7f'.r / v of \* ats 

'I'he Hindu eyrie of uo. supj>osed i)V some to h.* tiu Ch ild. an Sou/,, is refeii' d lo lh(‘ 
planet J ipiter “ (jne of these yeirs js <i|nil to the lime m v\hich hv Lit. m'.in moiion, he 

“ ( ///r/t/^f/Z/y adv inces on- deijree in his orbit " (i^inmicntaiy on lli<* .S///-|',/ Snl<ili mia ) 

This cycle is, 1 heneve, wholly applied to asiKilo 'y N.M'lmr tin c \ .d Oo rmr the P/lri't 
day are mentioned in this pirt of tlie Si'ava Siddhanta^ w’here tin y mi^ht be evjt^'cleil to 
occur. Perhaps on mquirv ih<*re m ly be found some leison tor supposm‘4 tln*m both of a 
latet invention “ I he Ptfrit inhibit beliii I Chandra, and their imd-d.iy h.ippens when 
** Chandra is in conjunction with Stirya , and then inidni'/ht wlien ('handra is in opp.isition 
to Si’nvii , th-ir m.jrnini^. or suniise, is at the end of half tlie (^iishiia l\ndii , .uid tij.'ir 
•* sunset at th.‘ end .)t half lh«» Sucla Pai sha . this is d.*clared in the Saalva S ,//////a J heir 
"names ar<* -iifni, Siuiti, Jtc their dav an J night are th Tef.iie to^. tin 1 * .pi J to on- ( // tn,ha 
month” (Commentarv) — fJence, it app ars, the Hindus b.iv<* ol)'.r\cl ;m it tin moon 
revolves once on her axis in a lunar month, ami cons.Mpientiy has th-* s inn* siff ai.\ ivs opjiovd 
to the earth. Th*v have also notic’d the diff'renr* of hei apoan-ut m i.oi in c m the lion/.on 
and on the meridian, and ende ivoun’d to cx >'ain t'm cause of a pbcnynienon, which 
£ur$P<ans as well as themselves are at a loss to account tot. 
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“ between the Saura months and Chdndra months gives their number 
‘‘ of Adhi months. Deduct the Sdvan days from the Chdndra days, 
“the remainder will be the number of Tifhi Cshayas, The number 
“ of Adhi months, Ttthi Cshayas^ Nacshatra^ Chdndra, and Sdvan 
“ days, multiplied severally by looo, gives the number of each 
“ contained in a Calpa. 

“ The number of Mand 6 chcha revolutions, which revolutions 
“ are direct, or according to the order of the signs contained in a 
“ Calpa^ is of Surya 387 ; of Mangala 204 ; of BiidJta 368 ; of 
“ Vrihaspati goo ; of Sucra 535 ; of Sani 39. 

“ The number of revolutions of the Pdtas, which revolutions 
“are retrograde, or contrary to the order of the signs contained in 
“ a Calpa, is of Mangala 214 ; of Budha 488 ; of Vrisha^pati 1 74 ; 
“of Sacra 903 ; of Sam 662. The Pdta and Uchcha of Chandra are 
“already mentioned.’' 

It must be observed, that, although the planetary motions as 
above determined mi<ght have served for computations in the time 
of Meya, the author of the Stirya Suidhdnta, yet for many years 
past they have not been found to agree with the observed places 
in tlie heavens in every instance ; and that o")rrcctions have accord- 
ingly been introduced, by increasing or reducing those numbers. 
Thus the motions of the moon’s apogee and node are now in- 
creased in computations of their -places by the addition of four 
revolutions each in a YagX.o their respective numbers above given. 
The nature of these corrections, denominated in Sanscrit Bija, is 
explained in a passage of the Tka, or Commentary, on the Surya 
Siddhdnta, wherein is maintainctl the priority of that Sdstra in point 
of time to all i)thers. The translation of that passage, together with 
the text it illustrates, is as follows : 

(Surya Siddhdnta), “ Area (the Sun) addressing Mcya, who 
“ attended with reverence, said, let your attention, abstracted from 
“numan concerns, be wholly applied to what I shall relate. Surya 
“in every former revealed to the Munis xXio. invariable science 
“of astronomy. The planetary motions may alter ; but the 
“ principles of that science are always the same.” 

The Commentary.— it appears, that the Stirya Siddhdnta 
was prior to the Srahma Siddhdnta and every otiier Sdstra * 
“ because this Sdstra must be the same that was revealed in every 
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former Yug, although the motions of the planets mignt h^e 
been different. This variartion in the planetaiy motions is 
“ mentioned in the Vtshnu Dliermottery which directs that the 
^‘planets be observed with an instrument, whereby their agree- 
ment or disagreement may be determined in regard to their 
“computed places ; and in case of the latter, an allowance of Bija 
•‘accordingly made. VastshCha in his Siddhdnta also recommends 
“ this occasional correction of Bija, saying to the Muni* Mandavya, 

I have shown you how to determine some matters in astronomy ; 

“ but the mean motion of Surya and the other planets will be found 
" to differ in each Vug. * Accordingly Aryuhhatta^ Brahmagupta^ 
“and others, having observed the heavens, formed rules on the 
“principles of former Sdstias, but which differed from each other 
“in proportion to the disagreements which they seveially observed 
“ of the planets, with respect to their computed places. 

“ Why the Munis^ who certainly knew, did not give the parti- 
“ CLilars of those deviations, may seem unaccountable, when the 
“ men Aryabhatta, Brahmagupta^ and others have determined them. 
“The reason was, that those deviations are not in themselves uni- 
“form ; and to state tbgieir variations would have been endless. It ^ 
“ was therefore thought better, that examinations at diffeient times 
should be made, and due corrections of the Bija introduced. A 
“ Ganita Sdstra, whose rules arc demonstrable, true ; and when 
“conjunctions, oppositions, and other planetary plicmomcna, calcu- 
“ lated by such Sdstias, are found not to agree with ob.scrvation, a 
“ proportionable may be introduced without any derogation 
“from their credit. It was therefore necessary, that this Sdstra 
“(the Surya Siddhdnta) should be revealed in each Yug, and that 
“ other Sdstra should be Composed by the Munis, 

“ The original Sdstra then appears to be the Sffya Siddhdnta ; 

“ the second, the Brahma Siddhdnta ; the third, the Pauiastya 
“ Siddhdnta ; the fourth, the S6ma Siddhdnta^ 

In the following table are given the periodical revolutions of 
the planets, their nodes and apsides, according to the Stfrya Sid- 
dhdnta. The corrections of Bija present used, are contained 
in one column*, and the inclination of their orbits to the ecliptic 

• This I must, however, at present omit, not havinqf as yet discovered the corr^^'Ctjons of 
this kind that will bring even the Sun’s place, computed by the Suryu Siddhdnta^ exactly 
to an agreement with the astronomical books in present use. Of these books, the principal 

X 
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in another. The obliquity of the ecliptic is inserted according to 
the same Sdstra. Its diminution does not appear to have been 
noticed in any subsequent treatise. In the tables of Macaranda 
and also in the Grahald^'hava^ the latter written only 268 years 
ago, it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 

The motion of the equinoxes, termed in Sanscrit the Crdnti^ 
and spoken of in the Ticdy or commentary, on the Siirya Stddhdnta 
as the Suns Pdta or node, is not noticed in the foregoing passage 
of that book ; and, as the Hindu astronomers seem to entertain an 
idea of the subject different fr6m that of its revolution through the 
Platonic year, I shall farther on give a translation of what is men- 
tioned, both in the original and commentaiy, concerning it. 

The next requisite for the computation of the eclipse is the 
portion of the Culpa expired to the piesent time*, which is deter- 
mined in the following manner : 

The Sthya Siddhdnta is supposed to have been received, through 
divine revelation, towards thd close of the Satya age, at the end 
of which, 50 of the years of Brahntd were expired, and of the next 
CaJpus or day, 6 Mamuanteras, 27 greater Yugs^ and the Satya 
•age of the 28th Yng^ together with the SamPiyd or twilight at the 
beginning of the Calpa ; the aggregate of which several periods Js 
1970784000 years elapsed of the CaJpa to the beginning of the 
last Trdtd age ; to which add the Tretd and Divdpar ages, together 
with the years elapsed of the present Cali age, for the whole 
amount of sydereal years from the beginning of the Calpa to the 
present Bengal But in the foregoing quotation it is observed, 

from that amount of years must be made a deduction of 474OO 
divine, or 17064000 humatvor sydereal years, the term of Brahmd's 
employment in the work of creation ; for, as the universe was not 
completed, the planetary motions did not commence until that 
portion of the Calpa was elapsed. 

This deduction appears to have been intended as a correction, 
which, without altering the date of the Calpa as settled, probably, 
by yet more ancient astronomers, might (joined perhaps with other 
regulations) bring the computed places of the planets to an agree- 
ment with their observed places, when the Su ry a Siddhdnta was 

firo the t?' compo«:pd about ^oars ngfo, the tables Macaravdii used at 
Bt'nare^ and I'trhui^ and ihc Stddhdnta Rahasya^ Ubed at Nadiya ; the last written in 1513 
Sat a, 01 lyS >ears ago. 



The TABl,E. See page 183. 
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The Cacshas are explained farther on. 
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written ; and, as the arguments of its commentator in support of 
the propriety of it, without prejudice to other authors, contain some 
curious particulars, I hope I may be excused for departing from my 
immediate object to insert a translation of them. 

“ In the Stirya Siddhdnta^ S 6 ma Siddhdnta^ Prajdpati^ 
“ VasistVia, and other Sdstnas^ this deduction is required to be made 
from the Calpa, because at the end of that term the planetary 
“ motions corrimenced. The son of Jishnu, who understood four 
“ V/das^ and Bhdscardchdrya^ considered these motions as com- 
“mencing with the Calpa, It may seem strange that there should 
** be such a disagreement Some men say, As it is written that the 
** Calpa is the day of Brahmd^ and as a day is dependent on the 
“ rising and setting of the sun, the motion of the sun and planets 
“must have begun with the Calpa; and therelore Brahmagupta 
should be followed; but I think othprwise. The Calpa or 
Brahmd's day is not to be understood as analogous to the solar 
“ day otherwise than as containing a determined portion of time j 
neither is it at all dependent on the commencement of the 
“ Calpa ; but, being composed of the same periods as the latter, it 
will not end until the term of years here ded’Cicted shall be expired 
‘‘of the next Calpa. The motions of the Grahas must"thereforb 
“ be computed from the point of time here stated, as the beginning 
“ of Brahmds day, and not as Bf ahmagupta and others direct, from 
“the beginningof the Calpa ; which will not be found to answer. 

‘‘ Other men say, that rules derived from the Ganita Sdstra 
“ and agreeing with observation, are right ; that any period de- 
“ duced from such a mode of computation, and the planets deter- 
“ mined to have been then in the first of Mesha, may be assumed ; 
“ that it will therefore answer either way, to consider these motions 
“ as beginning with the Calpa^ or after the above-mentioned period 
“ of it was expired. This however is not true ; for in the instance 
“cf Mangala there will be found a great difiference, as is here 
“ shown. The revolutions of Mangala in a Calpa^ according to 
“ Brahmagupta, are 2296828522, and, by the vule of proportion, the 
“ revolutions of Manoala in 17064000 years are 9072472 7^28^0' 
“ For any other planet, on trial, a similar disagreement will 

220682S522X 17064000 Revolutions 
♦ Because « 9072472 7? 28^ o' 


320000000 
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‘'be found, and the proposition of computing from either period 
“ must be erroneous. Moreover, of what use is it to make compu- 
“ tations for a space of time, when the planets and their motions 
“ were not in being ? 

“ It might, however, from the foregoing circumstances, be im- 
“ puted to Brahmagupta and the rest, that they have given precepts 
“ through ignorance, or with intent to deceive — That, having stated 
“ the revolutions of the planets different from the accdunt revealed 
“ by Surya^ they must certainly have been in error — That Brahma* 
gupta could not have counted the revolutions from the beginning 
“of the Calpa ; ne’ither could he from tAe mean motion of the 
“ planets have so determined them, — He was a mortal, and there- 
“ fore could not count the revolutions. — Although the rule of 
“ proportion should be granted to have served his purpose for the 
“revolutions of the placets, yet it certainly could not for those of 
“ Mandochcha, because it was not within the term of a man’s 

“life to determine the mean motion "of the Mandochcha ; and this 
“ assertion is justified by the opinion of Bhdscardchdrya, But the 
“ rule of proportion could not have answered even for the planets ; 
“ for, althougli their mean motion be observed one day, and again 
‘^the next, how can a man be certain of the exact time elapsed 
“ between the two .observations ? And if there be the smallest 
“ error in the elapsed time, the rule of proportion cannot answer 
“ for such great periods. An error of the lO-millionth part of a 
“second (Vicala) in one day, amounts to forty degrees* in the 
“computation of a Calpa; and the mistake of i-tenth of a res- 
“ piration in one Sanra year, makes a difference in the same period 
“of 20000 days. That it is therefoie evident, Brahmaguptas 
“ motive for directing *the planetary motions to be computed as 
‘ commencing with the Calpa^ was to deceive mankind, and that 
“ he had not ti^e authority of the Munis, because he* differs from 
“the Surya Siddhdnta, Brahma Siddhdnta, S6ma Siddhdnta ; 
“ from Vastsfha, and other Munis. 

“ Such opinions w,ould have no foundation, as I shall proceed 
“ to show. Brahmagupta's rules are consistent with the practice 
“ of the Pandits his predecessors ; and he formed them from the 
“ Purana Vishnu Dhermottara, wherein is contained the Brahma 


* The error woulil be more than 43"’. 
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Siddhdnta ; and the periods given by Aryabhatta are derived 
from the Paidsera Siddhdnta : the precepts of the Munis are 
“ therefore the authorites of Brahmagupta^ Aryahhatta^ and Bhds- 
cardchdrya whose rules cannot be deceitful. The Mnnis them- 
** selves differed with regard tg the number of Sdvan days in a 
which is known fi:om the Pantha Stddhdnta^ composed by 
Vata Achdrya ; wherein are proposed two methods of computing 
“ the sun's place, the one according to the Siuya Siddhdnta, the 
‘ other according to the RSmacd Siddhdnta; whence it appears 
* that there were different rules of computation even among the 
** Munis. It is also m^entioned in the I'icdon t*he Vardha Sanhitd^ 
that, according to the Paulastya Siddhdnta, there was formerly a 
"different nuiiibcr of Sdvan days estimated in a Yug. The 
" maxims therefore of Brahmagupta and the other two, agreeing 
"with those of the Munis, are right; but, should it even be sup- 
" posed that the Mnnis themselves could be mistaken, yet Brahma^ 
gnpta and the other two 'had the sanction of the Vidas, which 
" in tlieir numerous SddJids (branches) have disagreements of the 
"same kind; and, according to the Sdca/ya Sanhitd, Brakmd, In 
" the revelation he made to Ndred, told hiirP, although a circum- 
“ stance or thing were not perceptible to the senses, or reconcileablb 
" to reason, if authority for believing it should be found in the 
" Vidas, it must be received as tiuc. 

" If a planet's place, computed both by the Stirya Siddhdnta 
"and Pardsera Siddhdnta, should be found to differ, which rule 
" must be received as right ? I answer, that which agrees with liis 
" place by observation : and the Munis gave the same direction, 
" If computations from the*beginning of the Calpa, and from the 
" period stated in the Surya Siddhdnta give a difference, as appears 
" in the instance of Mangala, which of the two periods to be 
"computed from is founded in tiuth ? I say, it is of no consequence 
" to us which, since our object is only to know which period 
" answers for computation of the planetary places in our time, not 
" at the beginning of the Calpa. The difference found in com- 
" puting according to Brahmagupta and the Munis, must be corrected 
" by an allowance of bija^ or by taking that difference as the 
" eshipa ; but the books of the Munis must not be altered, and the 
" rules given by Brahmagupta, Vardchd/ya, and Aryabhatta may 
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** be used with such precautions. Any person may compose 
“ a set of rules for the common purposes of astronomy ; but, 
“ with regard to the duties necessary in eclipses, the computation 
“ must be made by the books of the Munis, and the bija applied ; 
“and in this manner it was that VfiLrdlia, Aryabhatta^ Brahma- 
«^ttd C^sava Samvatsara^ having observed the planets and 
“ made due allowance of bija, composed their books. 

“ GanSsa mentions^ that the Grahas were rightin their com- 
“ puted places in the time of Brahiftd^ Achdrya^ Vasi^fha^ 
“ Casyapa, and others, by the* rules they gave, but in length of time 
“ they differed ; after which, at the close oT the Safya age, Surya 
“revealed to a computation of their true places. The rules 
“ then received answered during the Trcfa and Divdper ages, as 
“also did other I'ules formed by the during those periods, 

“ In the beginning of the jCali Pardsera's hook answered ; but 
'' Aryabhatta^ many years after, having examined the heavens, 
“ found some deviation, and introduced a correction of hffri. After 
“him, when further deviations were observed, Diirgd Sinha, 
“ Mihira, and others, made corrections. After them came the son 
“ of Jistmi and Brahmagupta^ and made corrections. After them 
‘•CV'r/ 27 ^^ settled the places of the planets; and, sixty years after 
“ Cc^sava, his son Ganha made corrections.*' 

We have now, according to the Huidu system, the mean motion 
of the planets, their nodes and apsides, and the elapsed time since 
they were in conjunction in the first of Mesha, with which, by the 
rule of proportion, to determine their mean longitude for any 
proposed time of the present year. It is, however, observed in 
the Siirya Siddhdnta, that to assume c>perir)d so great is unneces- 
sary; for use, the computation ma}^ be made from the beginning 
of the Trdtci age, at which instant all the Grahas, or moveable 
points in the heavens, were again in conjunction in Iticsha, except 
the apogees and ascending nodes, which must therefore be computed 
from the creation. The same is true of the beginning of the present 
Cali age ; for the greatest common divisor of the number of days 
composing the Malta Yug and the planetary revolutions in that 
period, is four, which quotes 394479457 da\'s, or 1080000 years ; 
and the Trdtd and Dwdpar ages contain together twice that number 
of years. The present Hindu astronomers therefore find it unneces- 
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sary to go farther back than the beginning of the Cali Yug* in 
determining the mean longitude of the planets themselves ; but for 
the position of their apsides and nodes, the elapsed time since the 
creation must be used ; or at least in instances, as of the sun, 
when the numbers 387 and 432,0000000 are incommensurable but 
by unity, I have however in the accompanying computation, taken 
the latter period in both cases. 

For the Equation of the mean to the true anomaly, in which 
the solution of triangles is concerned, and which is next to be 
considered, the Hindus make use of a banon of sines, constructed 
according to the Szirjya Siddhdnta^ in the following manner ; — 
Divide the number of minutes contained in one sine 1800 by 
“ eight, the quotient 225' is the first Jydpinda^ or the first of the 
“ twenty-fourth portions of half the string of the bow. Divide the first 
Jydpinda by 225', the quotient 1' deduct^from the dividend, and 
“ the remainder 224' add to the first for the second Jydpmda 449'. 
“ Divide the second Jydpinda by 225', the quotient being i' and the 
“ fraction more than half a minute, deduct 2' from the foiegoing 
“ remainder 224', and add the remainder so found to the second for the 
“third Jydpinda 6 ^ i\ Divide tliis by 225', the quotient 3' deduct 
“ from the last remainder 222' ; the remainder so found 219', add tc 
“ the third for the fourth Jydpinda 890', Divide this by 225', and the 
‘^quotient deduct from the last remainder; the remainder so found 
“add to the fourth for the fifth Jydpinda 1105, and proceed in this 
“ manner until the twenty-four Cramajyds\ are completed, which 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

“will be as follows: 225, 449, 671, 890, 1105, 1315, 1520, 1719, 

9 *0 *3 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 

‘‘1910, 2093, 2267, 2431,2585,2728, 2859,2978,3084, 3177, 3256, 

20 21 22 93 24 

“ 332I1 3372, 3409 i 343^^ 3438. For the utcramajydX, the twenty- 
“ third craniyyd deducted from the trijyd or twenty-fourth 

Neither do they, in computing by the formulas in common use, go farther back than 
to some assigned date of the sera Sma ; but, having the planets’ places determined for that 
point of time, they compute their mean places and other requisites for any proposed date 
afterwards by tables, or by combinations of figures contrived to facilitate the work : as in 
GrahalAgh^ivat Siddhdnta JRahasyj^ and many other books. An inquirer into Hindu astro- 
nomy having access to such books only, might easily be led ^o assert that the Brdhtnans 
compute eclipses by set forms ^ couched /n entgrnatical verses^ out of which it would be difficult 
to develop their system of astronomy ; and this I apprehend was the case with Mons. 
Sennerat. The fyditsh Pandits in general, it is true, know little more of astronomy than 
they learn from such books, and they are consequently very ignorant of the principles of the 
science ; but there are some to be met with who are better informed. 

+ Cramajyds, right sines 

X Vtcramajyds, versed sines. 
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crMiajya', leaves the first ntcramajyh ; the twenty-second de- 
"ducted from the twenty-third, leaves the second utcminajy^ ; 
" the twenty-first from the twenty-second, leaves the third ; the 
" twentieth from the twenty-first, leaves the fourth. In the same 
" manner proceed until the ntcramajyhs are completed ; which 

t<»345»6 7 8 9 10 

"will be as follows; 7, 29, 66, 117, l82, 261, 354, 460, 579, 710, 

ll l 4 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 

"853, icx)7. 1171. 134s. 1528, 1719. 1928, 2123, 223% 2548, 2767, 

22 23 * 24 

" 2989, 3213, 3438.” So far»the Shya Siddhdnta on the subject of 
the sines. The copimentator shows how /hey are geometrically 
constructed : “ With a radius describe a Circle, the periphery 
"of which divide into 21600 equal parts, or minutes. Draw north 
" and south, and east and west, lines through the centre : set off 
contrariwise from the east point, 225 on the periphery^ and draw 
"a string from those cxtVemities across the trijya* The siting 
" is the jyci^ and its half the ardhajy^, called jivd. The Pandits 
" say, a planet’s place will correspond with the ardhajyd ; by 
" which* therefore, computations of their places are always made ; 
"and by the term jyd is always understood the ard/iajyd. I'he first 
'*^yd will be found to contain 449 minutes, and the operation, 
" repeated to twenty-four divisions, will complete the crainajyd, 
" In each operation, the distance contained between the jyd and 
" its arc, or that line which represents the arrow of a bow, must be 
"examined, and the number of minutes therein contained taken 
" for the utcrainajyd. The circle may represent any space of 
"land ; the bhnjajyd\ is the bimja ; the cStijydl the and the 
" trijyd the carna. The square of the bhujajyd deducted from the 
" square of the trijyd^ kaves the square of the cStij'yd ; the root 
" of which is the cdtijyd; and, in the same manner, from the cdtijya 
" is determined the The cStyutcraviajyd deducted from 

" the trijyb^ leaves the bhiijacraniajyh. The bJinjdtcramajyb,^ de- 
" ducted from the trijyct^ leaves the c 6 ticramajya\ When the 
" bhujajyd is the first division of the trijydy the cdtijyd is the 
" twenty-three remainirfg divisions ; which cotijyd deducted from 
" the trijydy leaves the bhujStcramajaya, On this principle are the 

* Trijy^t the Radius. 

+ Bhujajyd,^ the Sine. 

$ Cdttjyd, the Sine complement. 


Y 
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"jya's given in the text j* they may be determined by calculation 
aUo, as follows s 

“ The trijy^ take as equal to 3438 minutes^ and containing 
twenty-four jydptndas; its half is the of one sine or 1719'; 
“ which is the eighth jydpindos or the sixteenth cdtijydpinda. The 
“square of the trijyd inbitiply by 3, and divide the product by 4, 
“ the square root of the quotient is the jyd of two sines, or 2977^ 
“The squarc*root of half the square of the trijya is the jya^ of one 
“sine and an half (45'') or 2431'; wWch deducted from the trijya" 
“ leaves the utcramajaya 1007C ,By this ntcramajaya multiply the 
“ trijaya ; the square root, of half the product is the7>^i'of 22°, 30', 
“or 131 5^ The square of this deduct from the square of the 
“ irnyd, the square root of the difference is the^j^', of 67°, 30', or 
“31771 which the c 6 iijy a oi 22° 30^ equal to 13 1 5'. The bhitjn^ 
yYii" and cdtijya" deducted severally from the trijya ^ leaves the 
“ xttcramajya of each 2123', and 261?— &c, 

Tins is sufficient to siiow, that the Hindus have the right con- 
stiuction of the sines, although they do not appear, fiom any thing 
I can learn, ever to have carried it farther than to twenty-four 
divisions of tlie quadrant, as in the following table. Instances of 
the like inaccuracy will occur in the course of this paper. The 
table of sines may perhaps be more clearly represented in the 
following manner : 


Right Sines, the Radius containing 3438 Minutes, 



Aic. 



Sine.| 


Arc. 



Sine. 


Arc. 



- 

225-= 

.f 


225' 

9tii = 

2025,^ 

=33” 

45 

19T0 

17 th 

=3825= 

63°, 

45 

2d -- 

450= 

7 

30 

449 , 

loth = 

2250 = 

= 37 

3 ^ 

2093 

i8th 

-4050= 

b/ 

30 

3 d 

075 = 

1 1 

tS 

671^ 

I ith — 

2475 = 

= 41 

15 

2267 

90th 

= 4275 = 

71 

15 

4th = 

000 = 

^5 

— 

890 

I2t)i = 

2700 = 

= 45 


2431 

20th 

= 4500 = 

75 . 


5 th- 

IT25 = 

18 

45 

1105, 

13th = 

2925 = 

= 48 

45 

" 5*5 

2 1 St 

= 4725 = 

78, 

45 

6th::!: 

1350- 

22 

30 

1315; 

|i 4 ih 3;. 

3150- 

= 52 

30 

27^8 

2 2d 

4=4950 = 

82 , 

30 

7th = 

^575 - 

26 

^5 

1520! 

iSih = 

3275 = 

= 5 b 

15 

2859 

23d 

= 5175 = 

86 , 

15 

8th = 

1800 — 

30 

— 

1719 

|i6th = 

3600 = 

= 60 

— 

2978 

24th 

= 5400 = 

.21: 



Sine. 


3084, 

3177 

325b 

3321 

337b 

3409 

343 « 

343S 


* A diagram niipht here he added for illustration, but it must be unnecessary to any one 
VI bo has the smallest knowledge of Geometry. 
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Versed Sines. 




Arc. 




ist = 225’= 3", 45 

7 

9th = 2025 =33“, 45 

579 | 

17111 = 3825 03^ 15 

1928 

2d = 450 = 7 ,30 

29 

ioth = 225o = 37 ?30 

710; 

181)1=4050 " 67 .30 

2123 

3.1 = 675 =ii ,15 

66 

iith=*2475 = 4i ,15 

;*55 

i9th = 4275 = 7i ,15 

2233 

4th = 900 =15 , — 

117 

i2th = 27oo = 45 , — 

lioo 7 : 20 th« 45 oo ==75 

2548 

5t)i= ti2S =18 ,45 

182 

13th = 2925 = 48 . 45 ; 

^ 17*1 

- 47^5 = 7 *'^ .451 

2767 

6tli = 1350 =22 ,30 

261 

P 4 di = 3 i 5 o = 52 .30 1345 

2 2d =4950- 82 ,30! 

2989 

‘575 =2^ .*5 

354 

i 5 th = 3275 =56 ,15 

1528,23d =5175 = 86 ,15 

32 >3 

8th ~ 1800 =30 , — ' 

460 

1 1 6th — §600 = 6ci . — 

1719124111 = 5400==- ()0 1 

313 *'' 


For the sines of the intermediate' arcs, take a mean propor- 
tion of the tabular difference, as for the sine of 14'’, which is 
between the thiid and fourth tabular arcs, or 165 minutes exceed- 
ing the third ; therefore 225' being the differciYcc of those arcs, and 

219 the difference of their sines, = 160', 36", or a mean 

proportional number, to be added to the sine of the third tabular 
arc, for tl\c sine required of 14" or S31' 36". In the sexagesimal 
arithmetic, whicli appears to be universally used in the Ilindii 
j^tronomy, when the fraction exceeds half unity, it is usu.dl\' taken 
as a whole number: thus, 831', 35". 35'", would be written 831' 36. 

To account for the apparent unequal motion of the plantcs, 
which they suppose to move in their respective orbits througli equal 
distances in equal times, the Hindus have recourse to cxccntiic 
circles, and determine tiie exccntiicity of the orbits of tlic sun and 
moon with respect to that circle, in which ihcy place the earth as 
the centre of the universe, to be equal to the sines of their greatest 
anomalistic equations, jrtid accordingly that tiie delineation of the 
path of cither may be made in the following manner: 

Describe a circle, which divide as the ecliptic into signs, degrees, 
and minutes ; note the place of the Manddcluha, or iiigher apsis, 
vviu’ch suppose in b. Draw a diameter to tliat point, and set off, 
from the centre © towards the place of the apogee, the excentri- 
city equal to the sine of the greatest equation, wliich of the sun is 
130' 32^ Here the excciitricity is represented much gi cater, that 
the figure may be better understood. Round tlic point 1 C, as the 
centre, describe the excentric circle FGIII, which is the sun’s 01 bit, 
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Q 

B 


and in the point H, where it is cut by the tine © H prolonged^ h 
the place of tlie MandSchcha^ or higher apsis^ and in the opposite 
point F is the lower. From the place of the apogee H, set off its 
longitude in reverse, or contrary to the order of the signs,, for the 
beginning of Artes, and divide this circle^ as the former, into signs 
and degrees. Note the sun's mean longitude in each circle, as 
suppose in Gemini^ and from both points draw right lines to 
earth at © : according to the Hindu system, which appears to be 
the same as the Ptolemaic^ the angle Q will be the mean ano- 
maly, the angle i^C the true anomaly, and the angle ^r©^ their 
difference, or the equation of the mean to the true place ; to be 
subtracted in the first six signs of anomaly, and added in the 
last six. The Europeans^ in the old astronomy found the angle 
b^Cthy the following proportion, and which subtracted from a<^C 
left the equation, which as the Hindus^ tliey inserted in tables cal- 
culated for the several degrees of the quadrant ; — as the co-sine 
of the mean anomaly ©^=£rf added to the excentricity is 
to the sine of the mean anomaly ae^bd ; so is the radius to the tan- 
gent of the true anomaly : or, in the right angled triangle d^b^ 
in which are given d^ and W, if d^ made radius, will be 
the tangent of the angle i©//, required. The Hindus, who have 
not the invention of tangents, take a different method, on princi- 
ples equally true. They imagine the small circle or epicycle, edef, 
drawn round the planet’s mean place a with a radius equal to the 
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excentricity, which in this case, of the sun, is 130' 30", and whose 
circumference in degrees, or equal divisions of the deferent ABCD, 
will be in proportion as their semi-diameters ; or, as 0C==3438', to 
ABCD = 36o^ so ^7^= 130' 32^ to 13® 40', which is called the 

paridhi-ansat or paridhi degrees. In the same proportion also will 
be the correspondent sinea he and ai, and their co-sines cb and Ik^ 
which are therefore known by computation, in minutes or equal 
parts of the radius a©, which contains, as before meiitioned 3438\ 
In the right angled triangle //©r, right angled at A, there are given 
the sides //©, ( = ^© +cb^ because cb=>ha\ and he ; to find the hy- 
potenuse ^ 0 , by means of whith the ang^le 77© ;// may be deter- 
mined ; for its sine is / and, in the Similar triangles he ^ and 



I m 0 , as 0 is to in so is he to I m, the sine of the angle of 
equation. From the fliird to the ninth sine of anomally, the 
co-sine c b must be subtracted from the radius 3438' for the side Z^©. 

It is, however, only in computing the retrogradations and 
other particulars respecting the planets Mereury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, where circles greatly excentric are to be 
considered, that the Hindus find the length of the earna or hypo- 
tenuse e B ; in other cases, as for the anomalistic equations of tlie 
sun and moon, they are satisfied to take he as equal to the sine 
Im, their difference, as the commentator on the Surya Stddhdnta 
observes, being inconsiderable. 
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Upon this hypothesis are the Hindu tables of anomaly com- 
puted with the aid of an adjustment, which, as far as I know^ 
may be peculiar to themselves. Finding that, in the first degree 
of anomaly both from the higher and lower apsis, the difference 
between the mean and observed places of the planets was greater 
than became thus accounted for, they enlarged the epicycle in the 
apogee and perigee, propo^rtionably to that observed difference for 
each planet respectively, conceiving it to diminish in inverse propor- 
tion to the sine of the mean anomaly, until at the distance of 
three sines, or half-way between those points, the radius of the 
epicycle should be equal to the fcxcentricity or sine of the gratest 
equation. This assumed' difference in the magnitude of the 
epicycle, they called the difference of the paridhi ansa^ between 
vishaina and sama ; the literal meaning of which is odd and even. 
From the first to the third sign of anomaly, or rather in the third, 
a planet is in vishaina; from the*third to the sixth, or in the 
perigee, in sama; in the ninth sign, in vishaina ; and in the twelfth, 
or the apogee, in sama. The paridhi degrees, or circumference 
of the epicycle in sama are, of the sun 14^ ; in vishaina 13^^ 40' ; of 
the moon in sama 32^ ; in vishaina 31^ 40' ; the difference assigned 
to each between sama and vishaina^ 20'. ^ 

To illustrate these matters by examples, let it be required to 
find the equation of the sun’s mean to his true place in the first 
degree of anomal3^ The sine of i” is considered as equal to its 
arc, or 60. — The circumference of the cqicycle in sama, or the 
aposiec, is 14°, but diminishing in this case towards vishaina, in 
inverse proportion to the sine of anomaly. — Therefore, as radius 
3^38 is to the difference between sama and vishaina 20 \ so is the 
sine of anomaly Go' to the diminution of the epicycle in the point 

of anomaly proposed, which, subtracted from 14^ 

le .ves 13° 59' 40". Then, as the circumference of the great circle 
360'’ is to the circumference of the epicycle 13® 59' 40^ so is the 
sine of amnnaly 60' to its correspondent sine in the epicycle h c ; 
which, as was observed, is considered as eqilal to / in, or true sine of 

the angle of equation 2' 19" 56'" ), which, in the 

Hindu canon of sines, is the same as its arc, and is therefore the 
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equation of the mean to the true place in of anomaly, to be 
added in the first six sines and subtracted in the last six. 

For the equation of the mean to the true place in 5° 14^ of anomaly- 
The sine of 5° 14' is 3 1 3' 36*' 8'" and = 

• p 343 ^' 

1' 49", to be deducted from the paridhi degrees in sama. — 14'' 

49" = 1 3 " S 8 \ 1 and = 1 2' 9" 59"' 

the sine of the angle of equation, which is equal to its arc. 

For the same in 14"^ of anomaly. ^The sine of 14^, is 831 
36— 4' son and, 32' 9" the sine of 

the angle of equation. 

For the same in two •sines of anomaly. The sine of 60^ is 
2978' >0"', the 

sine of equation, equal to its arc. 


For the equation«of the mean to the true place of the moon 

i\i 1° of anomaly. The paridhi degrees of tlie moon in saina are 

32'', in vishaina 31°, 40', the difference 20^ Tlie sine of i is 60' and 

21", to be deducted from ihc paridhi degree in saina, 32'' — 
3438 -r o 7 wT 

21" = 31° 59' 39". = 5', 20", the equation, required. 

For the same in ten degrees of anomaly. The sine of 10 is 
597' 3' 52' 58", the equation 

required. 

For the same in three sines of anomaly. The sine of 90" is 
the radius or 3438', and = 20', ,02', 25", the 

sine of the greatest angile of equation, equal to the radius of the 
epicycle in this point of anomaly, the arc corresponding with which 
is 302' 45", the equation required. 

For the equation of the mean to the true motion in these 
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several points of anomaly^ say^ as radius 3438) is to the mean 
motion, so is the co-sine c d of the anomalistic angle ^ ^ ^ in the 
epicycle, to the difference between the mean and apparent motion* 
or the equation required* to be subtracted from the mean motion 
in the first three sines of anomaly J added in the ncJct six 5 and 
subtracted in the last three. 

f 

Example, for the sun, in 5* 14' of anomaly. The co-sine of 5“ 
14' in the Hindu canon is 3422' 17*^ 52"^ The circle in 

this point found before, is, 13° 58* il" ; and = 

132' 48" the co-sine c b in the epicycle ; then, as radius 3438^ is to 
the sun’s mean motion 59" 8" per day, or 59" 8"' per danda ; so is 
the co-sine f I32'48*', to the equation required, 2' 17*' per day, or 
2" per danda. The motion of the sun’s apsis is so slow 
as to be neglected in these calculations ; but that of the moon 
is considered, in order to know her mean motion from her apogee, 
which is 783' 54". 

In this manner may be determined the equation of the mean 
to the true anomaly and motion for each degree of the quadrant ; 
and which will be found to agree with the tables of Macaranda. 
The following tables are translated from that book : 
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Solar Equations, Ravi fhala. 
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Lunar Equations, Chdiidra p'hala. 
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Having the true longitude of the sun and moon, and the place of 
the node determined by the methods explained, it is easy to judge, 
from the position of the hitter, vvhetl^er at the next conjunction 
or opposition there will be a solar or a lunar eclipse ; in which case 
the or date of the moon’s synodical month, must be comput- 

ed from thence, to determine the time^counted from midnight of 
her full or change. Her distance in longitude from the sun, divided 
by 720^ the minutes contained in a titVii, or the thii tieth part of 
360®, the quotient shows the tifJii she has passed, and the fraction, 
if any, the part performed of tlie next ; vvliich, if it be the fifteenth, 
the difference between that fra!:tion and 720' is the distance she 
has to go to her opposition, which will be* in time proportioned to 
her actual motion ; and tliat time being determined, her longitude, 
the longitude of tiie sun, and place of the node may be known for 

the instant of full moon, or middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindu 

% 

method of computing these particulars is so obvious in the accom- 
panying instance, as to require no further description here ; and’ 
the same may be said with respect to the declination of the sun and 
the latitude of the moon. 

It is evident from, what has been explained, that the Pandits^ 
Iiarned in the Jydtish Sdstra, have truer notions of the form of the 
earth and tiic economy of the universe than are asciibcd to the 
Hindus in general : and that they must reject the ridiculous belief 
of the common Brdhinens, that eclipses are occasioned by the 
intervention of the monster Rdku, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absuid. But, as this belief is founded on 
explicit and positive declarations contained in the Ve'das and 
PurdnntSy the divine authority of which vvTJtings no devout Hindu 
can dispute, the astronothers have some of them cautiously explain- 
ed such passages in those writings as disagree with the principles 
of their own science ; and, where reconciliation waf^ impossible, 
have apologized, as well as they could, for propositions necessaiily 
established in the practice of it, by observing, that sertain things, 
as stated in other SdstraSy might have been so formerly, 
‘‘and may be so still ; but for astronomical purposes, astronomical 
“rules must be followed.” Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked 
and refuted unphilosophical opinions. BJidscara argues, that it 
is more reasonable to suppose the eaith to be self-balanced in 
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infinite space, than that it should be supported by a series of 
animals, with nothing assignable for the last of them to rest upon ; 
and Nerasmha, in his commentary, shows that by Rdhu and Citu^ 
the head and tail of the monster, in the sense they generally bear, 
could only be meant the position of the moon's nodes and the 
quantity of her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depend ; 
but he does not therefore deny the reality of Rdlm and Cetu : on 
the contrary, he says^ that their actual existence and presence in 
eclipses ought to be believed, and may be maintained as an article 
of faith, without any prejudice to astronomy. The following Sio'ca^ 
to which a literal translation is anficxed, was evidently written by 
a JyJtish, and is well knov\fn to the Pandits in general : 

Vifhaldjiyanyasdstrdni, vivddasthJm cdvalam : 

Sap'halam jyotisham s* d strain^ chandrdreau ycitra deshinau, 

“ Fruitless are all other Sdstras ; in tnem is contention onl}^ : 
Fruitful is the Jyotish Sdstra, where the sun and moon are two 
witnesses." 

The argument of Vardha acl/d/ya concerning the monster 
Rdhity might here be annexed, but, as this paper will without it 
be sufficiently prolix, I shall next proceed to show how the astro- 
nomical Pandits determine the moon's distance and diameter, and 
other requisites for the prediction of a lunar eclipse. 

The earth they consider as spherical, and imagine its diameter 
divided into 1600 equal parts, or Ydjanas, An ancient method of 
finding a circle's circumference was to multiply the diameter by 
three ; but this being not quite enough, the Munis directed that it 
should be multiplied by the square root of ten. This gives for the 
equatorial circumference of the earth in round numbers 5059 Yd- 
janas^ as it is determined in the Siiiya Siddhdnta, In the table of 
sines, however, found in the same book, the radius being made to 
cc nsibt of 3438 equal parts or minutes, of which equal parts the 
quadrant contains 54^0, implies the knowledge of a much more 
accurate ratio of the diameter to the circumference ; for by the 
first it is as i. to 3. 1627, &:c. by the last, a'a l. to 3. 14136 ; and it 
is determined by the most approved labours of the Europeans^ as 
I. to 3. I4i59> In the Purdnas the circumference of the earth 
is declared to be 500,000,000 Ydjans ; and, to account for this 
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amazing difference the commentator before quoted thought, “ the 
VSjan stated in the Stitya Siddhdnta contained each 100,000 of 
tliose meant in the Puidnas ; or perhaps, as some suppose, the 
“ earth was really of that size in some former Calpa. Moreover, 
“ others say, that from the equator southward, the earth increases 
in bulk: however, for astronomical purposes, the dimensions 
“given by Surya must be assumed.’* The equatorial circumference 
being assigned, the circumference of a circle of loi^gitude in any 
latitude is d(?termincd. As radius 3438 is to the Lainbajya or sine 
of the polar distance, cqiftil to tlfe complement of the latitude 
to ninety degrees, -so is the equatorial dilnension 5059, to the 
dimension in Vojaus requited. 

Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a place, 
one is by an observation of the palablidy or shadow, projected from 
a perpendicular Gnomon^ when the sun is in the equator. The 
Saiicu^ox G 7 iomou/\s X.^e\\e mtgulas, ox digits, in length divided, 
each into sixty vittgulas ; and the shadow observed at Benares is 

5, 4$. Then, by the proportion of a right angled triangle 
A v 

\/i2.2 +5,45.= 13 18 the aesha-carna (hypotenuse) or distance 
from the top of the Gnomon to the extremity of the shadow ; which 
take as radius, and the projected shadow will be the sine of the 
zenith distance, in this case equal to the latitude of the place 

A V 

arc corresponding with which, in the canon 

13 js 

of sines, is 25° 26' the latitude of Benares, The sine complement of 

Y 

the latitude is 3101' 57", and again by trigonometry 

343® 

4565, 4 Ydjans the circamference of a circle of longitude in the 
latitude of Benares, 

The longitude is directed to be found by observation of lunar 
eclipses calculated for the first meridian, which the Snrya Sid- 
dhdnta describes as passing over Lancd, Rohitaca^ Avanfi\ and 
Sannihita-saras, Avanti is said by the commentator to be “ now 
called Ujjayinip or dugein, a place well known to the English in 
the Mahratta dominions. The distance of Benares from this 
meridian is said to be sixty-four Yojan eastward, and as 4565 
YSjan^ a circle of longitude at Benares^ is to sixty dandas the 
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Danda Pala 

natural day, so is sixty-four YSjan^ to o, 5^, the difference of lon- 
gitude in time, which marks the time after midnight, when, strictly 
speaking, the astronomical day begins at Benares*, A total lunar 
eclipse was observed to happen at Benares pal as 

than a calculation gave , it for and sixty-four 

Yojana, the difference of longitude on the earth’s surface. 

According to RenneVs Map, in which may be found Ougein^ 
and agreeably to the longitude ajssigned ^o Benares, the equinoctial 
point Lancd falls in thq eastern oc^an southward from Ceylon and 
the Maldiva islands. Lancd is fabulously represented as one of four 
cities built by Ddvalds at equal distances from each other, and also 
from Sumiru and Bddawdnal, the north and south poles, whose 
walls are of gold, &c. and with respect to performing his 

famous devotions, in reward of which he received the astronomical 
revelations from the sun recorded in the Snrya Siddhdnta, the 
commentator observes, “ he performed those devotions in Sdlmala 
‘‘a country a little to the eastward of ; the d intensions of 

Lancd are equal to one twelfth part of the equatorial circumfer- 
** cnce of the eatth,” &c. Hence perhaps on inquiry may be found 
whether by Sdlmala is not meant Ceylon, In the history of the 
war of Rdnia with Rdivan the tyrant of Lancd, the latter is said 
to have married the daughter of an Asnra named 3feya : but 
these disquisitions are foreign to my purpose. 

For the dimensions of the moon’s caeshe^ (orbit) the rule in 
the Sanscrit text is more particular, than is necessary to be ex- 
plained to any person, who has informed himself of the methods 
used by European astronomers to determine ‘the moon’s horizontal 
parallax. In general terms, it is, to observe the moon’s altitude, and 
thence with other requisites to compute the time of her ascension 
fro n the sensible cshitija, or hoiizon, and her distance from the 
sun when upon the rational horizon, by which to find the time of 
her passage from the one point to the other ; or, in other words, 

* ‘M'his Castronomu,-} d.iy ) is accounted to begin at midnight under the ric'hd 
** (meridian) of / ; and at all jilaces cast or west of that meridian, as much sooner or 

later as is their dCsAuteta (longitude) reduced to time, according to the Surva Stddndnta, 
*'nrahtn.i Siddhdnta, Wisiditha Siddhdanta, Sdma Siddhania^ Pardsera Siddhdnta, and 
** Aryabhatta, According to and others, it begins at sunrise: according to 
'‘the Romacd and others ii begins at nuon ;aiid according to the A rsha Siddhdnta at sunset." 
f Tied on the Sdrya ^Siddhdnta J , 
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* to find tVic differcncG in titne between the meridian, to which the 
‘ eye referred her at rising, and the meridian she was actuary upon 
in which difference of time she will have passed through a space 
equal to the earth’s semidiameter or 800 Yojan : and by propor- 
tion, as that time is to her periodical month, so is 800 Yojan to be 
circumference of her caosha 321000 \\ 6 jan. The errois aiising 
from refraction, and their taking the moon’s motion as along the 
sine instead of its arc, may here be remaikcd ; but it does not 
seem that tliey had any idea of the first*, and the latter they per- 
haps thought too inconsiderable to be noticed. Hence it appears, 
that they made the horizontaf parallax S3' 20" and her distance 

from the earth’s centre 51570 Ydjan ; for -^2-4000"'”” 

as 90° or 5400' is«to the radius 3438', so is one-fourth of her orbit 

81000 Ydjan to 51570, .and ^’^^”^’--’‘^ = 220184, the same distance 

in geographical miles. Euiopcan asti;onomcrs compute the mean 
distance of the moon about 240000, which is something above a 
fifteenth part more than the Hindus found it so long ago as the 
time of Meya^ the author of the Surya Siddhdnta, 

^ By the Hindu system the planets are supposed to move in 
their respective orbits at the same rate ; the dimensions tliciefoie 
of the moon’s orbit being known, tliose of tlie other planets are 
determined, according to their periodical revolutions, by propor- 
tion. As the sun’s revolutions in a MaJui" 4320000 arc to the 
moon’s revolutions in the same cycle 5753336, so is her orbit 
324000 to the sun’s orbit 4331500 Ydjan; and in the same 

manner for the caeshds or orbits of ^he other planets. All true 
distance and magnitude* derivable from parallax, is here out of the 
question ; but the Hindu hypothesis will be found to answer their 
purpose in determining the duration of eclipses, &c. • 

For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed to 
observe the time between the appearance of the limb upon 
the horizon and the instant of the whole disk being risen, 
when their apparent motion is at n mean rate, or when in three 
signs of anomaly ; then, by proportion, as that time is to a natural 

* But they are not wholly ignorant of optics * they know the anglfs of mndence and 
rejection to be equal, and compute the place of a star or pUnct, as it would be seen reflected 
from water or a mirror. 
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day, so are their orbits to their diameters respectively, which of the 
sun is 6500 Yojan ; of the moon, 480 Ydjan, These dimensions 
are increased or diminished, as they approach the lower or higher 
apsis, in proportion as their apparent motion exceeds or falls short 
of the mean, for the purpose of computing the diameter of the 
eaith’s shadow at the mpon, on piinciples which may perhaps be 
made more intelligible by a figure. 


• r 



Let the eai til’s diameter be Im—gh — cd; the distance of the 
moon from the earth AB, and her diameter CD. By this system 
which supposes all the planets moving at the same rate, the di- 
mensions of the sun’s orbit will exceed the moon’s, in proportion 
as his period in time exceed hers ; let his distance be AE, and 
EFG part of his orbit According to the foregoing computation 
also, the sun’s apparent diameter f i, at this distance from the 
caith, is 6500 Ydjan ; or rather, the angle his diameter subtends 
when viewed in three signs of anomaly, would be 6500 parts of the 
circumference of a circle consisting of 4331 500, and described 
round the earth as a center with a radius equal to his mean distance, 
which is properly all that is meant by the vishcamhha^ and which, 
therefore, is increased or diminished according to his equated 
motion. This in three signs of anomaly is equivalent to 32' 24" ; for, 
as 4331500 to 360'’, so 650010 32' 24". The Europeans determine 
the same to be 32' 22’'. In the same manner, the sun’s vishcambha 
in the mean cacshdo{ the moon, or the poition of her 01 bit in 
YojauSy included in this angle, is found, as 4331500 is to 324COO, so 
is 6500 to 486 Yojan or of use in solar eclipses ; but this I am 
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endeavouring; to explain is a lunar one. It is evident, that the 
diameter of the earth's shadow at the moon will be c, — c, a + b, d, 
ox a b when her distance is A e ; and that c a and b d will be found 
by the followingr proportion : a.s A ^ is to f i—g h—f g+h /, so is 
A e to c a + b d. But it has been observed that A k and ft are 
proportioned by the Hindus according; tcfthe moon’s distance A <?, 
the apparent motion of the sun and moon and the angles subten- 
ded by tlicir diameters. The Hindu lule theiefore states, As the 
sun’s or diameter is to the moon’s, so is the difference 

of the diameters of the sun and eaijth, in Ydjans, to a fourth number, 
equal to ^ a + ^ to be subtracted from .the such), or linked to 
find a b ; also, that the number of Ydjans, thus determined as the 
diameters of the moon and shadow, may be reduced to minutes 
of a great circle by*a divisor of fifteen. For, as the minutes con- 
tained in 36 o'^ = 2i6oo, axe to the moon’s orbit in Ydjan 324000, 
so is one minute to fifteen Ydjan. 

The diameter of the moon’s disk, of the earth’s shadow, and the 
place of the node being found, for the instant of opposition or full 
moon, the remaining part of the operation differs in no respect 
that I know of from the? method of European astronomers to com- 
ptfte a lunar eclipse. The translation of the Formula for this 
purpose, in the Surf a Siddlidnta, is as follows : The earth’s 

“ shadow is always six signs distant from Surf a, and Chand/a i^ 
“eclipsed whenever at the purniuia the pdla is found theic ; as is 
“also Surf a, whenever at the end of the aindvasfd the pdta is 
“found in the place of Swfa ; or, in either case, when the pdta 
“is nearly so situated. At the end of the amdvafd iifhi the signs, 
“ degrees, and minutes of ^u'rfa and Chandra arc equal ; and at the 
“end of the pu' rnimd tit' hi the difference is exactl)^ six signs ; take 
“ therefore tlie time unexpired of either of those iit'Iu^, and the 
“ motion for that time add to the inadhfauia, and the degiccs and 
“ minutes of Surya and Chandra will be equal. For tiic same 
instants of time compute the place of the pdta in its retrograde 
“ motion, and, if it shoirid be in conjunction with Su'/ya and 
“ Chandra^ then, as from the intervention of a cloud, there will be 
“ an obscurity of Surya or of Chandra. Chandra, from the west, 
“approaches the earth’s shadow, whicli on entering, he is 
** obscured. For the instant of the piirnima, from the half sum of 
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“ the chandramdna and the tamdliptatndna subtract the vicsypa^ 
“the remainder is the ch'chaftna. If the cKchanna is greater^ 

" than the grahyamdna, the eclipse will be total ; and if less, 

“ the eclipse will be proportionably less. The grahya and 
“ grdhaca deduct and also add ; square the diflerance and the 
“ sum severally ; subtract tiie square of the vicshipa from each of 
“ those squares, and the square root of each remainder multiply 
“ by sixty ; divide each product by the difference of the gati of 
“ Sii^rya and Chandra ; the first quotijent will be half the duration 
“of the eclipse in dandas ^nd tpalas ; and the second quotient 
“ will be half the vimarddrdha duration in dandas and palas^ 
&c. The clichanna^ or portion of the disk eclipsed, is here 
found in degrees and minutes of a great circle : it may also be es- 
timated in digits; but the angnlas or digits of the are of 
various dimensions in different books. ^ 

The beginning, middle, and end of the eclipse may now be 
supposed found for the time in Hindn hours, when it will happen 
after midnight ; but, for the corresponding hour of the civil day, 
which begins at sunrise, it is further necessary to compute the 
length of the artificial day and night ; and, for this purpose, must 
be known the ayandnsa or distance of the vernal ecjuinox from tne 
first of misha^ the sun's right ascension and declination ; which 
several requisites shall be mentioned in their order. 

Respecting the precession of the equinoxes and place of the 
colurc, the following is a translation of all I can find on the subject 
in the Surya Siddhdnta and its commentary : — 

Text, “ The ayandnsa moves eastward thirty times twenty in 
“each Mahd Vug; by that number (6pa) multiply the 
“ (number of mean solar days for which the calculation is made) 
“ and divide the product by the sdT/an days in a Vug, and of the 
‘ quotient take the bJmja^ which multiply by three, and divide the 
“ product by ten ; the quotient is the ayandnsa. With the ayandnsa 
“ correct the graha^ erdnti^ the cKhdyd charadala, and other requi- 
“ sites to find the pushti and the two vishuuas. When the carna is 
“ less than the su*rya chhdya"", the prdcckacra moves eastward, and 
^ “ the ayandnsa must be added ; and when more, it moves westward, 
“ and the ayandnsa must be subtracted. 

* Or, when the eKthcmnn and iraA/amdna art equal, the eclipse is tatai. 
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Commentary, By the text, the ayana bhagana is understood 
to consist of 600 hhaganas (periods) in a MaM Yug ; but some 

* persons say, the meaning fg thirty bhaganas only, and according- 
‘‘ ly that there are 30000 bhaganas. Also that JBhdscar Achdrya 

observes, that, agreeably^ to whafhas been delivered by Su'rya, 
there are 30000 bhaganas of the ayanknsa in a Calpa. This is 
^ erroneous ; for it disagrees with the Sdstras of the Rhhis. Tlie 
Sdcalya Sa^tjtitd states that the hhaganas of the Crdnti pdta in a 
Mahct Yug are 600 eastward, Xhe same is observed in the 
^ V asistha Stddhdnfa^ and the ruie for deterjnining the ayandnsa 
"*is as follows : — The expired years divide by 600, of the quotient 
make the bhuj\ which multiply by three, and divide the prcxiuct 
by ten. The meaning of Bkdscar Ackdrya was not, that Sutya gave 
30000 as the hhaganas of the ayandusa in a Cdlpa^ the name he 
" used being Saura not SuVyay?LV\d applied to some other book. From 
•* the natdnsa is known i\\e crdntyansay^^wd from the €rdnt/jyd the 
** bhujajyd, the arc of which is the bhujdnsa of Silrya^ including the 
^ ayandnsa ; this for the first three months ; after wluch, for the 
*^next three months, the place of Silrya^ {o\x\\d by this motle of 
calculation, must be deducted from six signs. For the next three 
** months the place of Siirya must be added to six signs, and for the 
” last three months the place of Siiiya must be deducted from twelve 
** signs. Thus, from the shadow may be computed the true place c f 
** Sufya, For the same instant of time compute his place by the 
^ ahargana, from which will appear whether the ayandnsa is to be 
“ added or subtracted. If the place found by the ahargana be less 
than the place found by the shadow, the ayandnsa must be added, 

** In the present time ayandnsa \s didd^d. According to the 
** author of the Varasanhitd, it was said to have been formerly 
deducted* ; and the southern ayana of Su'tya to l^ave been in 
“ the first half of the naeshatra AsUshd\ ; and the northern ayana 

♦ ** It wa*? said to have been formerly riua." In the Hindu specious arithmetic, or al- 
gebra, dhana signifies affirmation or addition, and nna negation or subtraction the sign of 
the latter is a point placed over the figure, or the quantity noted down ; thus, 4 added to 7, 
is equal to 3. See the bija ^d/z^Va^awhere the mode of computation is explained thus Wlien 
a man has four pieces of money, and owes seven of the same value, his circumstances re- 
duced to the form of an equation, or his books balanced, show a deficiency of three pieces. 

f This describes the place of the solstitial colure ; and, according to this ar count of 
ayandnsa, the equinoctial colure must then have passed through the tenth degree of the^ 
nacshatia Bharani and the 3® 20 of Vi^dt'ha. The circumstance, as it is mentioned in the- 
l^ara Sanhtta, is curious and deserving of notice. I shall only observe here, that, although 
It does not disagree with the present system of the Hindus m regard to the motion of the 
equinoctial points, yet the commentator on the Varasankita supposes that it must have been 
Dwing to some preternatural cause. 'I'he place here described of tbp cglurei is on comparison 
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“ in the beginning of Dhanishtci : that in his time the southern 
ayaiia was in the beginning of Carcatay or Cancer ; and the nor- 
“ them in the beginning of Macaray or Capricorn, 

“ The bhaganas of the ayandiisa in a MahcC Yug are 600, the 
** years in tlie same period 4,320.000 ; one bhagana of the 
ayandiisa tlierefore contains 7,200 years. Of a bhagana there are 
four pddas. First pdda : — When there was no ayafidnsa ; but the 
^'ayandiisa beginning from that time and increasing, it was added. 

** It continued increasing 1800 years ; when it became at its utmost, 
** or twenty-seven degrees. Seconc^pdda : — Aftc»* this it diminished ; 
“but the amount was st^ll added, until, at the end of 1800 years 
“ more, it was diminished to nothing. Third i>d fa : — The aya- 
“ ndnsa for the next 1800 years was deducted ; and tlie amount de- 
“ ducted at the end of that term was twenty-seven degrees. Fourth 
** pdda : — The amount deduction diminished ; and at the end of 
** the next term of 1800 years, there was nothing either added or 
“ subtracted. The MuniSy having observed these circumstances, 
“gave rules accordingly: if in the sdvan days of Mahod Yug 
“ there are 6oo bhaganaSy what will be found in the ahargana pro- 
“ posed? which statement will produce bhaganaSy sines, &c. ; reject 
“the bhaganaSy and take the bhuja of the remainder, which multi- 
“ ply by three and divide by ten, because there are four in 
“ the bhagana ; for if in 90^* there is a certain number found as the 
“ bhujay when the bhuja degrees are twenty-seven, what will be 
“ found ? and the numbers twenty-seven and ninety used in the 
“computation being in the ratio of three to ten, the latter are used 
“ to save trouble. 

“ There is another method of computating the ayandnsa : Tlie 
“ crdnti’pdta-gati is taken at one minute per year ; and according 
•* to this rule the ayandnsa i*icreases to twenty-four degrees ; the 
time necessary for wliich, as one pdda is 1440 years. This is the 
gat i of the naeshatras of the cidnti viandalas 

“ Tlie naeshatras Rdvati lises where the udri inandala and the 
“ eshitja intersect* ; but it has been observed to vary twenty-seven 

spf the lltihUi and European .about 3'' 40' eastward of the position, which it is sup- 

posotl by Sir L\aai Ktwteu, on the authority of Eudoxus, to have had in the primitive sphera 
at the iinu‘ of the Aigonautic expedition 

• '1 hus can hapju'Ti only when there IS no The ndri manda /a is the equator. 
The star of Eitvatr is in the last of Mtira (Pi^sus) or, which is the same, in the Jirst of 

M^^ha (Aries) and has no latitude m the Hindu tables. Hence, from the ayandnsa and 
time of the beginning of the Hindu yeac, may be known their zodiacal stars. Rivati is th« 
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** degrees north and south. The same variation is observed in the 
other n^cshatrcis .* it is therefore rightly said, that the chacrct 
"moves eastward. The chacra means all the nacshatras. The 
" planets are always found in the nacshatras, and the crdnti-pdta- 
gat i is owing to them, not to th*e planets ; and hence it is ob- 
“ served in the text, that the pdta dfaws a to a distance 

" equal to the cvdnti degrees.” 

Here, tci my appreiiension, instead of a revolution of the equi- 
noxes through all the signs in the course of the Platonic year, wliich 
would carry the firs,t of VaisdeViBthrough. all the seasons, is clearly 
implied a libration of those points from .the third degree of Pisces 
to the twenty-seventh of Aries, and from the third of Virgo to 
the twenty-seventji of Libra, and back again in 7200 years ; but, 
as this must seem to Europeans an extraordinary circumstance to 
be stated in so ancient a 'treatise as the Surya SiddJidnta, and be- 
lieved by Hindu astronomers ever since, I hope the above quota- 
tions may attract the attention of those who are qualified for a 
critical examination of them, and be compared with whatever is to 
be found in other Sdstras, on the same subject. Whatever may 
be the result of sucli an investigation, there, is no mistaking tlie 
rule for determining the ayandnsa, which was at the beginning of 
the present year 19^ 21', and consequently the vernal equinox in 
Pisces 10° 39' of tlie Hindu sphere ; or, in other words, the sun 
entered Mdsha or Aries, and the Hindu year began when he was 
advanced 19° 21' into the northern signs, according to European 
expression. 

The ayandnsa added to the sun’s longitude in the Hindu sphere, 
gives his distance fro;n the vernal equinox ; of the sum take the 
bhttja, that is, if it exceeds three sines, subtract it from six sines ; if it 
exceeds six sines, subtract six from it ; and if it exceeds nine sines, 
subtract it from twelve. The quantity so found will be the sun’s 
distance from the nearest equinoctial point from which is found his 
declination — as radius is to the paramdpacramajyh, or sine of the 
greatest declination 2^4°, so is the sun’s distance from the nearest 

name of the twenty-seventh lunar mansion, which comprehends the last 13'' 20' of Mina, 
When the ayandnsa was o, as at the creation, the begrmmng- of the Cult Yuj^, &c Jhe 
colure passed through the ydga star of R6vati, It is plain, that in this passage RCvatt ap- 
plu*s either to the particular star of that nnme or to the Inst, or twenty-seventh lunar 
mansion, in which it is situated. (See a former note ) In each naeshatra, or planetary man- 
sion, there is one star called the ydj^Uy whose latitude, longitude, and right ascension the 
Hindus have determined and inserted in their astronomical tables. 
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equinoctial point to the declination sought ; which will agree 
with the table of declination in present use, to be found in 
the tables of Macaranda^ and calculated for the several degrees of 
the quadrant. The declination thus determined for one sign, two 
signs and three signs, is ii° 43^, 20° 38', and the greatest declina- 
tion or the angle of incline tion of the ecliptic and equator 24*. 
The co-sines of the same in the Hindu canon are 3306', 3217' and 
3141'; and, Us the co-sine of the declination for one sine, is to the 
co-sine of the greatest declination, so is the sine of 30® to the sine 
of the light ascension for a point of the ecliptic at that distance 
from either of tlie two vi^hiivas^ or equinoctial points. In this 
manner is found the right ascension for the twelve signs of the 
ecliptic reckoned from the vernal equinox ; and also, by the same 
management of triangles, the ascensional difference and oblique 
ascension for any latitude : which several particulars are inserted 
in the Hindu books, as in the following table, which is calculated 
for Bhdgalpur on supposition that the palabhd or equinoctial 

A V 

shadow is 5 30. By the Lagna of Lancdy Madhyama^ or mean 
Lagna,\\\Q Hindus mean those points of the equator which rise 
respectively with each thirtieth degree of the ecliptic counted, 
from Aries in a right sphere, answering to the right ascension in 
any latitude ; by the Lagna of a particular place, the oblique 
ascension, or the divisions of the equator which rise in succession 
with each sign in an oblique sphere, and by the chara the ascen- 
sional difference. 
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THE COMPUTATION OF THE ECLIPSE. 

Let it be premised that the position of the sun, moon, and 
nodes, by calculation, will on the first of next Vatsddh be as here 
represented in the Hindu manner, excepting the characters of the 
signs. 

By inspection of the figure, and by considering the motion of 
the sun, moon, and nodes, it appears that, when the sun comes to 
the sign Tula, Libra, corresponding with the month of Cdrtic, the 
descending npde will have gone back to Aries; and that conse- 
quently a lunar ccVipsQ may be expected to happen at the end of 
the lif hi, or time of full moon, in that month. 

FIRST OPERATION. 

To find the number of mean solar days from the creation to 
some part of the pu'rnimh tit' hi in Cdrtic, of the 4891st year of the 
Calx Yus. 
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Years expired of the Calpa to the end of tlie Safya, 

••• ... ... ... 1970784000 

Deduct the term of Brahmd's employment in the 

creation, ... ... ... __ 17064000 


From the creation, when Jlie planetary motions 

bcoran, to the end of the Satya Yuy, * ... 195 3720000 

Add the TrcUc\ Vug, ... ... ^ 1296000 

D-Mipar Vug, ... ... ... 864000 

rrosent year of the.tTa// Vug, ... 4890 

, • ■ ■ 

From the creation to the next approachyig^ Bengal 

••• ... ... ... 1955SS4S90 


Or solar month‘s, 12) ... ... ... 234706J8U80 

Add seven months, ... ... ... ^2 


23470618680 


As the solar months in a Yitgy 51840000, are to the intercalary 
Innar months in that* cycle, 1593336, so are the solar months 
25470618687, to their corresponding intercalary lunar months 
7213S4677; which added together, give 24192003364 lunations. 
Til is number multiplied by thirty produces 725760100920 tifhlSy or 
lunar days, fiom the creation to the new moon in Garlic; to which 
add fourtc<*n iifJiis for the same, to the puniinul lit' his in that 
month 725760100934, Then, as the number of tifhis in a Yug 
16030000S0, is to their difference exceeding the mean solar days in 
that cycle (called eshaya tit'his) 2508.1252, so are 725760100934 
//// //A, to their excess in dumber over the solar days 113560179S7, 
which subtracted, leaves 714404082947, as the number of mean 
solar days from the creation, or when the planetary mol*ions began, 
to a point of time which will be midnight under the fust meridian 
of Lancdy and near the time of full moon in Garlic'^', The first day 
after the creation being or divide the number of 

days by seven for the da)^ of the week, the remainder after the 
division being two, marks the day S 6 ina-v<iry or Il/onday, 

* In the year of the T.?// c'^rre'inondinir uith iiqC ni/z'pa/ style, nnrl whli the 

n^nt h ol October oi November (hcrcalLcr to be detcniiinoJi m t ic }car of C/inst i /Sy. 

B I 
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SECOND OPERATION. 


For the mean longitude of the sun, moon, and the ascending 
node. Say, as the number of mean soiar days in a Mahci Yug is 
to the revolutions of any planet in that cycle, so are the days from 
the creation to even revolutions, which reject, and the fraction, if 
any, turned into sines, &c. is the mean longitude required. 


1st. Of the Sun. 

714404082947X4320000 R € vF . uh < ms , Situs , » ' • 

; ('955SS4S90) 6 22 44 2 12 

1577917828 

2d. Of the Moon. 

714404082947 X 57753336 


-= (26147888255) O 21 21 58 56 


1577917828 

3d. Of the Moon’s Apogee. 
714404082947x488203 


1577917828 


(221034460) II 5 31 >3 35 


Correction of the Bija add. 


714404082947x4 

1577917828 


( ) o 37 37 52 28 


II 7963 

4th. Of the Moon’s ascending Node. 

714404082947 X 232238 

- = (105147017) 4 27 49 48 — 


1577917828 


Correction of the Bija add. 


714404082947x4 

1577917828 


(. 


.) 


o I 37 52 28 
4 29 27 40 28 


5 th. Of the Sun’s Apogee. 
714404082947x387 

T";; — =(.... 175 •••.) 2 171715 — 

1577917828 
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Mean, longitude for 
tntdmgkt under the 
meridian of Lanci. 

Deduct for the hn^ 
gitude of Bhdgul- 
pur as * 8^ 50' of 
the equator cast. 

.1 /■/’ « V Aj;/ iy'fudc for 
mtani o/ii .//' DhA- 
galpur. 

Of the Sun, 

Moon, 

Node, 

Sun’s Apogee, 
Moon’s Apogee, 

1 j 0 r # • 

6 ai*44 3 13 

— 21 ai 58 56 

4 29 27 40 28 

2 17 *7 »S — 
II 7 <) 6 3 

t 0 

1 I 27 

19 34 
' . — 4 

inconsiderable 

*— 9 

6 21 42 35 12 
—21 2 25 — 

,4 29 27 36 — 
2 17 17 16 

II 7 8 57 — 


•THIRD OI^ERATION. 

For the equated longitude of the Sun and Moon, &c. 

1 st. Of the Sun. 

The mean longitude of the sun is G 21® 42' 35^^ 12"' ; of the 
apogee 2 17 17 15, the difference, or mean anomaly, 4^ 4" 25' 20" ; 
its complement to 6 signs or distance from the perigee n 25'' 34' 
40", the equation for which is required. This may cither be taken 
from the foregoing table, translated from Macaranda, or calcalaied 
ip the manner explained as follows : 

The sine of 1' 25° 34' 40" is 2835' 31^ and 14' 30' 

to be subtracted from the paridhi degrees in savia ; 14'' — 14' 30" 
= 13'* 53^ 30^ the circumference of the epicycle in this point of 
anomaly ; aild ' ^ ~ ~ the sine of the angle of 

equation, considered as equal to its arc, or i® 48' 6^ to be deducted 
from the mean, for the true longitude ; 6^ 21° 42' 35" — 48' = 

0 * 54' 29" for midnight agreeing with mean time; but as, in 

this point of anomaly, the true or apparent midnight precedes that 
estimated for mean time, for which the computation has been made, 
a proportionable quantity must be deducted from the sun’s [)lace, 
which is thus found : Sa}^, as the minutes contained in tlie ecliptic 


♦This lonjTihule, assit^norl to Bhiigalpur, is erroocous ; blit the error docs not in the 
least affect the main object of the paper. 


2i8 on the astronomical computations 

are to the sun’s mean motion in one day 59' 8", so is the equation 
of his mean to his true place 180' d", to the equation of time re- 
quired, o' iS" ( = sO!^j;816')and6^ 19” 54' 29'’-i8" = 6^ 19° 54' 

11" the sun’s true longitude for the apparent midnight. 

For the sun’s true mdtion. The co-sine of the sun’s distance 

from the perigee is I94^' o" 1'". and " 300“^ ^ “=74 the co- 
sine of the epicycle, and ~ ^*ination, to be added to 

the mean for the true motion, 59'' 8"x 1' i6''=Go' 24" per day, or 
Co" 24'" per danda. 


2d. Of the Moon. 

The Moon’s mean longitude foj: the mean midnight is 
o^ 21° 2' 25", which exceeds her mean longitude for the true mid- 
night, but LSirsj' 57"j her motion in the difference of time 

between the mean and true midnight 0^ 21° 2' 25" — 3' 57" = 
O 20 58 28 mean longitude, for which the ahomalistic equation is 
to be found. Place of the apogee ii' 7° 8' 55" and the moon’s 
distance from it 13° 49' 33'- The sine of the latter, 2379' 39". By 
the rule before explained -—-343^ ^3 5i .ana 


= 210' the sine of the angle of equation equal to its arc, or 3“ 30' 
to bo subtracted, 0° 20' 58" 28'"— 3" 3o"=o“ 17' 28" 28"' the moon’s 
true place, agreeing with the true or apparent midnight. 


P'or the moon’s true motion. The co-sine of her distance 
fr* ra the apogee 2.479. 13. Circumference of the epicycle 31° 46' 
0 " and 22lol!il'’’'-’'-+Z!!--L5Z=2i8' 47" co-sine in the epicjxle. The 
moon’s mean motion from her apogee is 790' 35"— 6' 41"= 783' 54* 
and 7sy_54l>L=js_47r—^j,' 52 " the equation of her mean to her true 

343 ^' 

\iotion, to be subtracted, 790. 35 — 49. S3— 740. 42 the moon’s true 
motion per day, or 740 " 42'" per danda. 
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For the place of the moon’s apogee reduced to the apparent 
midnight The motion of the apogee is 6' 41*' per day. — 

==2", 7° 8' S7"_2"-- ir f 8' 55^ its place. 


For the same of the node. Its motion per day is 3' ii", and 

— -7' 3 (>"— 1 "- 4 ^ 29’ 27' 35" its place. 


The triiejongituclc and motion, thercfoie, for fhc apparent 
time of midnight at 7144040829^7 solar days after the 

creation, or commencement of tliy planctriry motions, will be 



• 

I oil'll til Ji . 



$ -' ' " 

' " 

Of the Sun, * 

6 19 54 11 

60 24 

IMoon, 

— 17 28 28 

740 42 

Sun’s Apogee, • 

2 17 ij IS 

inconsuleiable 

JMoon’s Apogee, 

II 7 S 55 1 

0 41 

Muon’s Node, 

4 *29 27 35 

3 


FOURTH OPERATION. 

Having the longitude and motion as above, to determine the 
tifhi and time icnituning uncxpiicd to the instant of op[)o^ition, 
or full moon. 

The moon’s longitude subtracted from the sun’s, leaves 5^-27’ 
34' 17', or 10^54' 17", which, divided by 720', the minutes in a 
mc.in tit' hi, quotes fourteen even til' Jus cx[)ii'ed, and the fraction, 
or rem.iiiuler 574' 17", is the portion expired of the r5th, or ////- 
iinna tit'hi^ which subtractctl fiom 72^)', leaves 145' 4 3" rcunaining 
iinex[)iiC(l (jf the same ; wliich, divided by tlie mornds inr^tion per 
daiida fioin the sun, will give the time remaining uncxiiircd from 
midnight to the instant of full moon with as much piccisioii 
as the ITindii astronomy lequircs. Deduct the sun’s motion 
60" 24'" per dandd from the moon’^ JJ[ 0 " 42'", the remainder 680" 
8'^', is the moon’s motion from the sun ; by this divide the part 
remaining unexpired of the funiiina tit' hi 145' 43". 

145 ' 43"-"5:^45So"' d. p. 

12 51 


6S0" 8'" -408 18'" 
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therefore I2 dandas, 51 palas after midnight will be the end of the 
purnimd tifhi, or instant of opposition of the sun and moon. 

FIFTH OPERATION. 

Having the instant of opposition as above, to find the true 
longitude and motion o£ the sun and moon, the latitude of the 
latter, and the place of the node. 

•' D p. 

Add the mean motion of each for 12 51 to the* mean place, 
found before for the true midnight and for the mean places so 
found, compute again <the anomahstic equations. This being but 
a repetition of operation, the third is unnecessary to be detailed. 
These several particulars are as follows : 



Mean longitude 
for midnight. 

Mean longitude 
at full 'moon. 

Equation. 

True longitude 
at full muon. 


^ 0 ! 1 / 

5 0 f u 

0 / r 

j 0 f # 

Of the Sun, 

6 21 42 17 

6 21 54 17 

I 47 50 

6 20 7 7 

Moon, 

— 20 58 28 

— 23 47 47 

3 40 20 

- 20 7 27 

Moon’s Apogee, 

n 7 8 55 

11 7 10 21 

— 

Moon’s Node, 

4 29 27 35 

4 29 28 r 5 

— 

— 



Mean motion. 

Equation. 

True motion at full 
moon. 

Of the Sun, 

59' 8" 

X i' 16" 

60' 24’ 

Moon, 

790 35 

— 47 28 

743 7 


Hence it appears that, at the opposition, the moon will be near 
her descending node ; for, 4^ 29° 28' 16" =I0^ 29° 28' 16", the 

place of the descending node in antecedentiay and 12-^ — 10^ 29^ 28' 
i^ 0° 31' 44" its longitude according to the order of the signs, 
and 0° 31' 44" — 20° 7' 27" — 10° 24' 17" the moon’s distance from 
her descending node, which, being within the limit of a lunar eclipse, 
shows that the moon will be then eclipsed. For her latitude at this 
time, say, as radius is to the inclination of her orbit to the ecliptic, 4^^ 
30' or 270', so is the sine of her distance from the node 620' 57", to her 

latitude 48' 45" 
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SIXTH OPERATION. 

From the elements now found, to compute the diameters of 
the moon and shadow, and the duration of the eclipse. 


Vijan, 

The Sun’s mean diameter is 6500 

Moon’s ... 4S0 

Earth’s ... iCoo 

Sun’s mean moti(?n, ... 59' 8" 

Moon’s, • ... ... 790 35 

Sun’s true motion, ... Go 24 

Moon’s, ... ... 743 7 

Moon’s*latitude, ... 48 45 


As the moon’s mean'motion is to her mean diameter, so is 
her true motion to her true diameter* for the time of opposition 
^^^^^—=451 II which, divided by fifteen, quotes 30' 5" 

r^f a great circle. 

As the sun’s mean notion is to his mean diameter, so is 
his true motion to his diameter at the instant of opposition 

"- ^ -■ ^ -^^39 14 yyan. 

As the moon’s mean motion is to the earth’s diameter, so is 
the moon’s equated motion to the Suchly or a fourth number, which 
must be taken as the earth’s diameter, for the purpose of propor- 
tioning its shadow to the moon’s distance and apparent diameter 

._6oov 743' j-o, 56 Yojan, the Suchl 
790 35'" o j j y > 

Equated diameter of the sun, ... 6639 14 

Of the earth, ... ... ... 1503 56 

Difference, 5039 14 

As the sun’s mean diameter is to the moon’s mean diameter,^ 
is the difference above 5039 14, to a fourth number, which deducted 
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from the Suchl^ or equated diameter of the earth, leaves the diameter 

Y Y 

of the earth's shadow at the moon, 7, and 1503. 

56 — 372. 7 = 1131. 49 YSjan, which divided by fifteen, quotes 75' 
27" of a great circle for tlie same. 

From the half sum of the diameters of the moon and shadow 
^5_27 ^v3o__, 5_^ 52' 46", subtract the moon's latitude 48' 45", the re- 
mainder is the CJi channa, or portic^n of the moon's diamoter 
eclipsed, 4' i" of a gr(?:it ciicle, ai».d by the nature of a right angled 
tiiangle, the square root' of the difference of the squares of the 
moon’s latitude, and the half sum of the diameters of the shadow 
and moon, will be the path of the moon’s centre, fiom the begin- 


ning to the middle of the eclipse. 

The diameter of the' shadow is, ... 75 27 

Of the moon, ... ... 30 5 

Sum, ... 105 32 

Half sum, 52 46 

The moon’s latitude is, ... ... 48 45 


\/ 52. 46- X 48.45- =20' 11" which, divided by the moon's 

motion fiom the sun, quotes the half duration of the eclijxse 

in dau(his and palas, or Hindi/ mean solar hours, ~ = 

1) !■ V _ n p V •'■5 ” 

1 46 25 ; which doubled, is' 3 32 50, the whole duration of the 

eclipse ; which will be partial, the moon’s latitude being greater than 

the difference between the semi-diameters of the moon’s di^k and 

tlie eaith’s shadow. 

SEVENTH OPERATION. 

To find tlic position of the equinoctial coinres, and thence 
%ilic declination of the sun, the lengtii of day and night, and the 
time counted fiom sunrise, or hour of the civil day when the 
eclipse will happen. 
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tst. For the ayaitdnsa or distance of the vernal equinox from 
the 1st of =(277650) 8*4° 3i' 3°" 52'" of 

which takii the bhuja 8^ 4° 31' 30" 52'" — 6^ =2^ 4° 31' 30* 52'" which 
multiply by three, and divide by ten, 2"* S3 ^3 _ 21' 27" 

the ayandnsay which in the present age is added to the sun’s longi- 
tude, to find his distance from the vernal equinox# The sun’s 
equated longitude is 6^ $4' ii", and 6' 19"* 54' i i"x 19° 21' 

■=xj^ 90 ij' 28" his distance from the vernal equinox. 

2it For the declination, right asoension, and ascensional 
difference. The sun’s place is 7^ 15' 38", and 1^ 9° 15' 38" his 

distance from the* autumnal equinox; the sine of which is 2174' 
41", and as radius is to.thesineof the greatest declination 24'', 
termed the paramdpacramajya 139/, so is 2174. 41 to the sine of 
his declination 883' 40", the arc corresponding with which, in the 
canon of sines, is 14'' 53', The equinoc- 

A v • 

tial shadow at Bhdgalpiir is 5, 30, and, as the Gnomon of twelve 

a^igalasx'^ to the equinoctial shadow, so is the sine of the declination 

A V 

883. 40, to the cshitijya, ==405' 1". And as the co-sine 

of the declination is to radius, so is the cshitijya to the sine of the 
or ascensional difference, i^ii|Ji- = 4i9' 4" ; its arc is 419' 

56" the ascensional difference. 

id. For the length ©f the day and night. 

The modern Hindus make their computations in mein 
solar time ; the SjUjol Siddhdnta directs, that they should be made 
in sydereal time. A sydereal day contains ^\KX.y dandas ; each 
danda, sixty viculas ; and each vicula six respirations, in all 21600 
respirations answering to the minutes of the equator. A naeshatra 
day is exceeded in lengtfi by the sdvan or solar day by reason of 
the sun’s proper motion in the ecliptic, the former measures time 
equably, but the latter varies in its length from the inequality of 
the sun’s motion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic. Tlie suns 

c 1 
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eq uated nddttob for tliS df thi^ dfcUpse foirtid 6o' 24^ ; 

and the obiiqi^b aShension for the eighth Mgn from the vernal 
equinox, in which he will be found at that time, is taken from the 
foregoing table 343 patas, or toJS respiration^. As the nutnber 
of minutes contained in one sine 1800, is to the number of respi-' 
rations, or the arc of the equator in minutes answering to the obli- 
que ascension of the sine, the sun is in 205^, as above, so is the 
equated raotibn 60' 24*^, to the^excteSs In respirations of the sdvan 

cr solar day over the nacskatra or syderpdl day =69' 3"* ; 

which added to 21600' gives the length of the solar day by civil 
account from sunrise to sunrise, sydereal time 21669. 3 respirations. 
From one-fdurth df this deduct the ascensional difference, the sun 
being declined towards the south pole, for the semidiurnal arc; and 
add it for the seminocturnal arc: the former is 4997' 19*", and the 
latter 5837' ii"; which may be reduced to or hours 

D P V 

by a division of 360. Hence-half the day is 13 52 53, and half 

D P V 

the night i6 12 52. The whole day added to half the night shows 

D p v 

the; hour counted froth the preceding sunrise to rhidnight 43 58 38, 
to which add the time at midnight unexpired bf the piUrnimoi^ 
for the hour of the civil day corresponding with the middle of the 
eclipse. The hour from midnight to the end of the ptirnimd tifhi 

DP 

is already found 12 51 id mean isOlar time, and to reduce it to 

D p 


sydereal time, say, as 31600' fs to 21600' x 59' 8", 

DP DP 

so Is ti 51, td 

sidereal hours 12 53, equal to 12 51 solar hours. 

D 

p y 

From the preceding sunrise to midnight is. 

43 

59 — 

At midnight will remain of the piirnima^ itthi^ ... 

12 

53 — 

Hour of the civil day at the middle of the eclipse^ 

56 

52 — 

Deduct the half duration. 

I 

46 25 

Beginning of the eclipse, 

55 

5 35 

Add the whole duration, ... 

3 

32 50 

End of the eclipse, 


38 25 


D p V 

And the day and night containing together 60 1 1 30, the eclipse 
should end i 33 5 before sunrise, according to this calculation. 
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Xtie fyrit d9y after the erea^op.^cc^rclU^g to ^induf, was 
yflipi-y/tr, ^ ,; the j),^inber fd wJUch the ^bove 

cfil^ula^tioD ha? heen 'a 714404032^47, arhjch divided by 

seven, the number of days in a weekare.i20577j26i35 weeks and two 
days ; the astronomical day therefore of S0ma~v4r, or Monday, 
will end at midnight preceding the eclipse ; but the soma-vdr by 
civh.computatioo will continue to the next ensuing sunrise, and 
this soma-rvdr, by calculating the nuimber of days elapsed from 
the inst a nt the aun entered the sign Tuld, .to his advance of 
19° .54' jOP that aign,will b^fout^d to fall on the 19th of the month 
of Answering .to the 3d ofTNovember.* 

The tipie of the full moon and the duration of the eclipse, 
found by tljiis computation, differ considerably from the Nautical 
Almanac. The Siddhdntfi Rahasya and Grahaldghava, compara- 
tively modern treatises, are nearer the truth, yet far from correct. 
T-he Hindus, in determining these phenomena, are satisfied when 
.wi^hiP few .ipipitte? .Olf the Une thpe** 
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eq uated mdttdh tdt mfddlrf df this dfcHpse found 6o' 
and the obliqUe aSbension for the eighth sign from the vernal 
equinox, in which be will be found at that time, is taken from the 
foregoing table 343 patas, olr 2058 respiration^. As thb hutnber 
of minutes contained in one sine 1800, is to the number of respi- 
rations, or the arc of the equator in minutes answering to the obli- 
que ascension of the sine, the sun is in 2058, as above, so is the 
equated rriotJjh 60' ^4*^, to the^excess in respirations of the sdvan 

cr solar day over the nacshatra or syderpAl day =69^ i'* ; 

which added to 21600' gives the length of the solar day by civil 
account from sunrise to sunrise, sydereal time 2166^. 3 respirations. 
From one-fburth of this dediict the ascensional difference, the sun 
being declined towards the south pole, for the semidiurnal arc; and 
add it for the seminocturnal arc: the former is 4997' 19*^, and the 
latter 5837' ii"; which may be reduced to or hours 

D P V 

by a division of 360. Hence half the day is 13 52 53, and half 

D P V 

the night 16 12 52. The whole day added to half the night shows 

D P V 

the, hour counted from the preceding sunrise to midnight 43 58 38, 

to which Add the time at midnight unexpired bf the piirnima'' tit'hi^ 

for the hour of the civil day corresponding with the middle of the 

eclipse. The hour from midnight to the end of the piirnimd tifhi 
^ n p 

is already found 12 51 id mean isolar time, and to reduce it to 

DP 

sydereal time, say, as 21600' is to 2l6oo'x59' 8^ sols \i 5I, tO 

D P I> P 

sidereal hoiurs 12 53, e(|uat to 12 51 solar hours. 


From the preceding sunrise to midnight is, 

D 

43 

p 

59 

y 

At midnight will remain of the piirnimc^ ttthh 

12 

53 

— 

Hour of the civil day at the middle of the eclipse^ 

56 

52 


Deduct the half duration. 

1 

46 

25 

Beginning of the eclipse. 

55 

5 

•35 

Add the whole duration, ... 

3 

32 

50 

End of the eclipse, 

SB 

38 

25 


D P V 

And the day and n^ht containing together 60 1 1 30, the eclipse 


should end i 33 5 before suhrise, according to this calculation. 



OJP THE 


Tj^e firit d9y after the ereajtioa. AccQri^Og to ^hie Hindtif, ^fis 
r 0 ^irv 4 ^> 9 f • the jjh^her flf for wJUch the ^bove 

Cfd^ulatfon hee hte^en io^c, is {^14^4032947, irjbjich divided by 
seven, the number of days in a week are. 120577^26135 .weeks and two 
days ; the astronomical day therefore of setna-vdr, or Monday, 
will end at midnight preceding the eclipse ; but the soma-vdr by 
civ^ .computation wih continue to the next ensuing sunrise, and 
this soma-vdr, by calculating the <nU|mber of days elapsed from 
the instant the sun entered jtiie sign Tuld, to hi.s advance of 
19° 54'^ that aign,will bdfout\d to fall on the 19th of the month 
of ,Gfr/jic, Aa&wjuiixg to the 3d of November? 

The tipie of the full moon and the duration of the eclipse, 
found by this computation, differ considerably from the Nautical 
Almanac. The Siddhdntfi Rahasya and Grahaldghava, compara- 
tively modern treatises, are nearer the truth, yet far from correct. 
Tile fo determining these phenomena, are satisfied when 
«r4hih ^ 9f the Uvie time.. 
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A comparative statement of this eclipse as predicted in the Nautical 
Almanac, with computations of it made by different Hindu books. 
Those marked (♦) are made for different meridians, 4he last / 
believe for Tirhitt. 


N A E S. 


Equated longitude for midnight at 
Bhdgalpur, supposed in 8° 50' E. from 
Lanch. and 88“ E. from G'^eenwich, 



Siirya Siddhdnta, 
Tables of Macaranda, 
* Grahaldghava, 
Siddhdnta Kahasya, 


Si<‘rya Siddhdnta, 
Tables of Macaranda, 
* Grahaldghava, 
Siddhdnta Rahasya, 

Nautical Almanac, 


Surya Siddhdnta, 
Tables of Macaranda, 
^ Cjiahaldghuva, 

S (Idhdnta Rahasya, 

* Grahana Maid, a 
logue of Eclipses, 
Nautical Almanac, 


6 19 54 II 
<5 19 55 9 

19 54 ^9 

Add to each the ayandnsa 19^ 21' 27" 
for the longitude counted according to 
^European astronomers from the Equinoc- 
tial colure. 


7 9 15 38 
7 9 16 36 


7 9 15 56 
7 10 47 8 




Duration of the Eclipse. 




H, 

M. 

S. 

I 

17 

8 

I 

46 

20 

I 

56 

36 

I 

49 

16 

2 

10 

24 

2 

9 

— 












XVI. 

Oh the ANTIQUITY of the INDIAN ZODIAC. 

By the PRESirfENT. 

^ ENGAGE to suppoit an opinion (which the learned and indus- 
trious M. Montticla seems t<» treat with extreme contempt) that the 
Indian division o£ the Zodiac •was not borrowed from the Greeks 
or Arabs^ but, having been known in ttfis country from time im- 
memorial, and being the same in part with that used by other na- 
tions of the old, Hindu race, was probably invented by the first 
progenitors of that race before their dispersion. “ The Indians^' 
he says, “ have two divisions of the Zodiac ; one, like that of the 
** ArabSy relating to the moon, and consisting of twenty-seven equal 
** parts, by which they can tell very nearly the hour of the night ; 
“ another relating to the sun, and, like ours, containing twelve signs, 
“ to which they have given as many names, corresponding jvith 
those which we have borrowed from the Greeks^ All that is true ; 
but he adds, *‘It is highly probable that they received them at some 
“ time or another by the intervention of the Arabs; for no man, 
“ surely, can persuade himself, that it is the ancient division of the 
“ Zodiac formed, according to some authors, by the forefathers of 
“ mankind, and still preserved among the Hindus^ Now I under- 
take to prove, that the Indian Zodiac was not borrowed mediately 
or directly from the Arabs or Greeks ; and, since the solar division 
of it in India is the same in substance with that used in Greece^ we 
may reasonably conclude, that both Greeks and Hindus received it 
from an older nation, who first gave names to the^ luminaries of 
heaven, and from whom both Greeks and Hindus^ as their similarity 
in language and religion fully evinces, had a common descent. 

The same writer afterwards intimates, that “ the time when 
** Indian astronomy teceived its most considerable improvement, 
“ from which it has now, as he imagines, wholly declined, was either 
the age when the Arabs, who established themselves in Persia 
“and Sogdiana, had a great iutei course with the or that, 
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“ when the successors of Chengiz united both Arabs and ^Hindus 
“ under one vast dominion.” It is not the object of this essay to 
correct the historical errors in fbe passage last-cited, nor to defend 
the astronomers of India from tfie charge of gross ignorance in 
regard to the figure of tb? earth and the di^tanc.es pf the heayenly 
bodies : a charge, which Montucla very boldly makes on the autho- 
rity, I believe, of father Sfiucist, J '^ill only remark, that, in our 
conversations with the Pandits, we must never confound the sys- 
tem of the Jyautishieas, or mat^matica} astconemere, with that 
of the Pawdnicas.-ot poietifial fabulists ; for to SMch a confusion 
alone must we impu,te the many mistakes Europeans on the 
subject of Indian science. A venerable mathematician of this 
province, named Rdinafkcttidra, now in his eightieth year, visited 
me lately at ErKs/uuinagar j and part of hU discourse was so ap- 
plicable to the inquiries, which I was then making, that, as soon as 
■he left me, I committed it to writing. “ The PaurdnifSi' he said, 
“ will tell you, that our earth is a plane hgure studded with eight 
“ mountains, and surrounded by sevqn seas of milk, nectar, and 
" other fluids ; that the part which we inhabit is one of seven 
" islands, to which .eleven .smaller isles are ,subordinate ; that .a God, 
/tiding on a huge .guards each of themght regions ; and 

" that .a mountain of gold tases and .gleams in the centre ; but we 
" believe the earth to be shaped like a Cudantba fruit, or spheroidal, 
" and admit only four pceans of salt water, .all which we name 
" from the four cardinal points, and in which .are many great pen- 
" insulas, with innumerable islands. They will tell you that a dra- 
" gon’s head swallows the moon, and thus -causes an eclipse ; but 
" we know that the supposed head and tail pf the dragon mean 
" only the nodes, or points formed by .ioterspetions of the ecliptic 
" and moon’s orbit. In short, they have imagined a system which 
" exists only in . their .fancy ; but we consider nothing as .true with- 
"outtsuch evidence as cannot be questioned." .1 cQuld not per- 
fec.ly understand the old Gymnosophist, when, he told me -that |the 
Rds'ichacra, or Circle of Signs (for so .he qalled the iZodiac) was 
like, a Phust^ra flower,; .tpoapif^g Mature, tp,whi<<hrthe Saetf<irit 
name has been softened, and the .flower of whioh'is. conical, .or 
shaped like a funnel. At first T thought that he. alluded to a pro- 
jection of the hemisphere on the plane of the colure, and to the 
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angle forffleld by the etliptle and eqpiatbr ; bat a youngner astrono- 
mer, named Vindj/acat who came forward to see me, assured me 
that they meant only the circular mouth of the funnel, or the base 
of the cone ; and that it was usual among their ancient writers to 
borrow from fruits and flowers their appelations of several plane 
and solid figures. 

From the two Brdhmatis^ whom I have just named, I learned 
the following curious particulars ; and you may depend on my 
accuracy in repeating them, since I wrote them in their presence, 
as well as corrected what I had written, till they pronounced it 
perfect. They divide a great circfe, as we dcf, into three hundred 
and sixty degrees, called by them ansas^ or portions ; of which they, 
like us, allot thirty to each of the twelve signs, in this order : 


Mdsha, the Ram. 
Vrtsha^ the Bull. 
Mid Anna, the Pail . 
4. Carcada^ the Crab. 
Sinkaf the LioU. 
Canfd, the Virgin. 


Tuld, the Balance. 

8. Vrtshchica, the Scorpion. 

. Dhanus^ the Bow. 

Macara^ the Sea-Monster, 
Xddimhha^ the Ewer. 

12. Mina, the Ftsh. 


The figures oT the twelve asterisms, thus denominated with 
respect to the sun, are specified by Sripeti, author of the Retna- 
vidla, in Sanscrit verses ; which I produce as my vouchers in the 
original, with a verbal translation : 


M^shidayd nima saminarupl, 
Vfnagadd'dhyam mit'hunam nrlyugmam, 
Pradfpas'asy^ dadhatf cardbhydm 
Navi st'hita vdrirfi canyacaiva. 

Tuld tuldbhrit pretimdnapdnir 
Dhanur dhanushmdn hayawat pardngah, 
Mrigdnanah sydn macardVha cumbhah 
Scandhd nerd rictaghdtam dadhdnah, 
Anyanyappchch'hdbhimuc’hd hi mfnah 
Matsyadwayam swasPhalachdrindml. 


The ram, hiU, crab, lion, and scorpion, have the figures ot 
those five animals respectively : the pair are a damsel playing on 
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" a V/na, and a youth wielding a mace ; the virgin stands on a 
** boat in water, holding in one hand a lamp, in the other an ear 
of rice-corn ; the balance is held by a weigher with a weight in 
“ one hand ; the bow, by an archer, whose hinder parts are like 
“ those of a horse ; the sea-monster has the face of an antelope ; 
“ the ewer is a waterpot borne on the shoulder of a man, who 
” empties it ; the fish are two with their heads turned to each other’s 
“ tails : and gJl these are supposed to be in such places as suit 
“ their several natures," 

To each of the twenty-seven lunar stations, which they call 
nachastras, they allow thirteen ansas and one third, or thirteen 
degrees twenty minutes; and their names appear in the order of 
the signs, but without any regard to the figures of them : 


Aiwinh 

Bharanl. 

Crttica. 

Rdhinf. 

. Mrtgasiras, 
A'rdrl 
Punarvasu. 
Pushya, 

9. As'l^shi. 


Maghd 

Piirva p’halgunl. 
Uttara fhalgunl. 
Hast^. 

Chitrd. 

Swath 
Visadhd. 
Anurddhi. 

18. Jy^shfhd. 


Miild. 

Vyixvdshddhd. 
Uttardsha'dhd. 
Srdvand. 
Dhanisht'd. 
Satabhisha. 

Piirva bhddi apadd. 
U ttarabhdd ra pad d. 
27. Rdvatl. 


Between the twenty-first and twenty-second constellations, we 
find in the plate three stars, called Ahhijit ; but they are the last 
quarter of the asterism immediately preceding, or the later Ashdr, 
as the word is commonly pronounced. A complete revolution of 
the moon, with respect to the stars, being made in twenty-seven 
days, oddhoDrs, minutes, and seconds, and perfect exactness being 
eicher not attained by the Hindus, or not required by them, they 
fixed on the number twenty-seven, and inserted Abhijit for some 
astrological purpose in their nuptial ceremonies. The drawing, 
from which the plate was engraved, seems intended to represent 
vjhe figures of the twenty-seven constellations, together with Ahhijit, 
as they are described in three stanzas by the author of the 
Retuamdid : 
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1. Turagatnuc’hasadrlcsham ydniriipatn cshuribham, 
Sacdtasamam at’hainasydttamangdna tulyam, 

Maiiigrlha^ara chacrabhdni s^al6pamam bham, 
Sayanasadris'amanyachchatra paryancarupam. 

2. Hastdcdrayutam cha maucticasamam 

chdnyat pravdldpamam, 

Dhrlshyam tdrana sannibham balinibham, 
satcunBaldbham param ; 

Crudhyatcdsarivicramdna sadris'am* 
s'ayyasamdnam param, 

Anyad dentivildsavat st’hitamatah 
s'rlngdt'acavyeftti bham. 

• 

3. Trivicramdbham cha mildangariipam, 

Vrittam tatdnyadyamaldbhwayabham, 

Paryancariipam ^urajanucaram, 

Ity^vam as'vvadibhachacrardpam, 

“ A horse’s head, y6ni or bhaga, a razor, a wheeled carriage, 

“ the head of an antelope, a gem, a house, an arrow, a wheel, another 
“ house, a bedstead, another bedstead, a hand, a pearl, a piece of coral, 
a festoon of leaves, an oblation to the Gods, a rich ear-ring, the 
“ tail of a fierce lion, a couch, the tooth of a wanton elephant, near 
“ which is the kernel of the s'rtngdtaca nut, the three footsteps of 
“ VishnUy a tabor, a circular jewel, a two-faced image, another couch, 

“ and a smaller sort of tabor ; such are the figures of Aswmi and 
“ the rest in the circle of lunar constellations.” 

The Hindu draughtsman has very ill represented most of the 
figures ; and he has transposed the two Askdras as well as the 
two Bhadrapads ; but his figure of Abhijit^ which looks like our 
ace of hearts, has a resemblance to the kernel of the trapa .* a • 
curious water-plant described in a separate essay. In another 
Sanscrit book the figuies of the same constelJaiions are thus varied : 

D I 
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A horse's he^d. 
Yom\ or hhaga^ 
A flame. 

A waggon. 

A cat's paw. 

Chie bright stan 
A bow, 

A chilrfs pencil^ 
p. A dog’s tail. 


A straight tail. 
Two stars S. to N. 
Two, N. to S. 

A hand.* 

A pearl. 

Ked saffron. ' 

A festoon. 

A snake. 

A boar’s head*. 27. 


A couch. 

A winnowing fan..' 
Another. 

An arrow. 

A tabor. 

A circle of stars. 

A staff for burdens. 
The beam of a balance. 
A fish. 


tS. 


From twelve of the asterisms just enumerated are derived the 
names of the twelve Indimt months, in the usual form of patrony- 
mics ; for the Panrdnics^ who reduce all nature to a system of 
emblematical mythology, suppose a celestial nymph to preside 
over each of the constellations, and feign that the C 5 od SStna, or 
LiinuSy having wedded twelve of them, became the father of twelve 
Genii, or Months, whaave ivuned* after their several mothers ; but 
tlie Jyautishicas assert, that, when* their lunar year was arranged 
by former astroiK>mers,. tlie moot\ was at the full in each month on 
tlie very day when it entered the nacshatra^ from which that month 
is denominated. The manner in which the derivatives are formed, 
will best appear by acompai^ison of the months with their several 
constellations 


A'^s'wina, 
Cartica, 
MArgasfrsha. 
4. Pausha. 
Mdgha. 
P’hdlguna^ 


Chaitra. 

8. VaisdcTia. 
JyaishVha, 
A'shara. 

M Sravana. 
12. Bhddra. 


- The third month is also called A' grahdy ana (whence the com- 
rri^ word Agran is corrupted) from another name of Mrigas'iras, 

* Nothing can be omre ingenious than the memorial verses, in 
which the Hindus have a custom of linking together a number of 
idec|^' otherwise uncooiTected,^ and of chaining, as it were, the 
'mefeory by a regular measure : thus by putting teeth for thirty- 
two, Rudra for eleven, season for six, arrozo or element for five; 
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ecenH, VMa, or age^ for four, Rima, *Jin, or quality for three, eye, or 
Cumdra for two, and earth or moen for one, they have composed 
four lines, which express the number of stars in each of the twenty- 
seven asterisms : 

Vahni tri ritwishu gundpdu critighibhiita, 

Baaaswin^tra s'ara bhucu yugibdhi r%mih, 
Rudribdhiramagunav^da^atd dwiyugma, 

Denta budhairabhihitah cramaid bhatirah. 

• 

That is, ** three, three, six ; fiye, three, one ; four, three, five ; 
" five, two, two ; five, one, one ; four, four„ three ; eleven, four, and 
three ; three, four, an hundred ; two, two, thirty-two. Thus have 
the stars of the lunar constellations, in the order as they appear, 
** been numbered l5y the wise.” 

If the stanza was correctly repeated to me, the tz&o Ashdrds 
are considered as one asterism, and Abhijit as three separate stars ; 
but I suspect an error in the third line, because dwibdna, or two 
and five would suit the metre as well as bdhirdma ; and because 
there were only three VMas in the early age, when, it is probable, 
the stars were enuinera^d and the technical verse composed, 

• Two lunar stations, or mansions, and a quarter are co-extensive, 
we see, with one sign ; and nine stations correspond with four signs. 
By counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and twenty minutes from 
the first star in the head of the Ram, inclusively, we find the whole 
extent of Aswini, and shall be able to ascertain the other stars with 
sufficient accuracy ; but first let us exhibit a comparative table of 
both Zodiacs, denoting the mansions, as in the Vdrdnes almanac, 
by the first letters or syllables of their names : 
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Months. 


Solar *Asterisms. 


Mansions. 


A'swin 


A +bh + 

4 


Cartic 


Vr!sh 


— + r6 + 


Agrahayan 


Mit'hun 


M ^ jP 

— + a + — 

2 4 


Paush 


Carcat 4. 


+ p + ^1. 9 


Masb 


P’hdlgun 


Chaitr 


CanyA 


m + PU + 

4 

o 3U . Ch 

+ h + 

4 2 

ch 3v 

+ S + 

2 4 


Vaisac'h 


Vrischic 8. 


+ a 4- j 18 


Jaish'l’h 


A'bhar 


Sravan 


Bhadr 


Dhanu 


Macar 


Chumbh 


Mfn 12. 


mii + pti + 

4 

3U ^ dh 

+ S + 

4 2 

+ S + 

» 4 


+ « + r.27 


Hence we may readily know the stars in each mansion, as they 
follo’ / in order : 


Lunar Mansions. Solar Asterisms. 


Stars. 


Asvvinl 

Bharani. 

Crltici. 

B. 6 hin(, 


ThreeM and near the head, 
ThreOy in the tail. 

Six, of the Pleiads. 

Five, in the head and neck. 
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Lunar Mansions. Solar Asterismsf 


Miigasiras. 

A'rdri. 

Punarvasii. 

Pair. 

Piishyi. 

Crab. 

Asldshi. 

Maghii, 

Purvap’halgunl. 

Lion 

• 

Uttarap’halgiinl. 

Hasti, 

Chitrii. 

Virgin 

Swatl. 

Vis'aclii. 

Balance 

Anuradha. 

Jydsht’ha. 

Scorpion 


Bow 

Piirvashadhi. 

1 

*Uttarashacihi. 

Sea-monster, 

Sravani. 

— 

Dhanisht’A. 

Satabhisha. 

Ewer 

Piirvabhadrapadi 
Uttar abhddrapadi. 

Rdvatl. 

Fish 


Stars. 

j Three, in or near the feet, per- 
{ haps in the Galaxy. 

One, on the knee. 

{•Four^ in the heads, breast, and 
( • shoulder. 

Three, in the body and claws. 
Five, in the face and mane. 
Five, in the leg and haunch. 
Two ; one in the tail. 

Two, on the arm and zone. 
Five, near the hand. 

One, in the spike. 

One, in the N. Scale. 

Four, beyond it. 

Four, in the body. 

*Three, in the tail, 
j Eleven, to the point of the 
( arrow. 

Two, in the leg. 

Two, in the horn. 

Three, in the tail. 

Four, in the arm. 

Many, in the stream. 

Two, in the first fish. 

Two, in the cord, 
j Thirty-two, in the second fish 
( • and cord. 


Wherever the Indian drawing differs from the jnemorial verse 
in the Retnamdlh, I have preferred the authority of the writer to 
that of the painter, who has drawn some terrestrial things with so 
little similitude, that we must not implicitly rely on his represen- 
tation of objects merely celestial. He seems particularly to have 
erred in the stars of DItanishfd. ^ 

For the assistance of those who may be inclined to rc-cxaf»ine 
the twenty-seven constellations with a chart before them, I subjoin 
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a table of the degrees to which the nacshatras extend respectively 
from the first star in the asterism of Aries^ which we now see near 
the beginning of the sign Taurus^ as it was placed in the ancient 
sphere. 


N. 

D. 

M. 

N. 

D. 

M.. 

N. 

D. 

M. 

I. 

13”. 

20'. 

X. 

133°. 

20'. 

XIX. 

253 °. 

20'. 

II. 

26°. 

.'O'. 

XI. 

146“. 

40'. 

XX. 

266®. 

'40. 

III. 

40°. 

o'. 

XII. 

i 6 o\ 

o'. 

XXI. 

280“. 

o'. 

IV. 

53 °. 

20'. 

XIII. 

173°. 

20’. 

XXII. 

293°. 

20'. 

V. 

66°. 40'. 

XIV. 

186®. 

40'. 

XXIII. 

306°. 

40'. 

VI. 

80'. 

o'. 

XV. 

200®. 

o'. 

XXIV. 

320®. 

o'. 

VII. 

93 ° 

20'. 

XVI. 

213°. 

20'. 

XXV. 

333 °. 

20'. 

VIII. 

106°. 40'. 

XVII. 

22 &‘. 

40'. 

XXVI. 

346®. 

40'. 

IX. 

120®. 

o'. 

XVIII. 

240°. 

o'. 

XXVII. 

360“. 

o'. 


The asterisms of the first column are in the signs of Taurus^ 
Geminiy Cancer^ Leo ; those of the secondy in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, 
Sagittarius ; and those of the third, in Capricornus, Aquarius, 
Pisces, Aries, We cannot err much therefore, in any series of three 
constellations ; for, by counting 13° 20' forwards and backwards,, 
we find the spaces occupied by the two extremes, and the interme- 
diate space belongs of course to the middlemost. It is not meant 
that the division of the Hindu Zodiac into such spaces is exact to a 
minute, or that every star of each asterism must necessarily be 
found in the space to which it belongs ; but the computation will be 
accurate enough for our purpose, and no lunar mansion can be very 
remote from the path of the moon. How Father Souciet could 
dream that VisddhdvjAs in the Northern Crown, I can hardly com- 
prehend ; but it surpasses all comprehension that M. Bailly should 
copy his dream, and give reasons to support it ; especially as four 
stars, arranged pretty much like those in the Indian present 

themselves obviously near the Balance, or the Scorpion. I have not 
the boldness to exhibit the individual stars in each mansion, distin- 
guished in Bayef^s method, by Greek letters, because, though I have 
little doubt that the five stars of AsUshd, in the form of a wheel, are 
i y: I M, of the Lion, and those of Muid y, t, s, (p , r, v, o, ^ . tt, 
of the Sagittary : and though I think many of the others equally 
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clear, yet, -where the number of stars in a mansion is less than three, 
or even than four, it is not easy to fix on them with confidence; 
and I must wait, until some young Hindu astronomer, with a good 
memory and good eyes, can attend my leisure on serene nights at 
the proper seasons, to point out in the firmament itself the several 
stars of all the consteilatioAs for which he can find names in the 
Sanscrit language. The only stars, except those in the Zodiac^ 
that have yet been distinctly named to me, are ^he Septarshi, 
Dhruvay ArundAati, Vishnupad^ Mdtrimandel ; and, in the southern 
hemisphere, Agasiya^ or tanopus. The twenty-seven Y6ga stars, 
indeed, have particular names, in the orefer of the naeshairas^ to 
which they belong j and since we learn* that the Hindus have deter- 
mined the latitude^ longiUide^ and right ascension of each, it might be 
useful to exhibit the list of them : but at present I can only subjoin 
the names of twenty-seven Y6gas^ot divisions of the Ecliptic. 


Vishcambha, 

Ganda. 

Parigha. 

Priii. 

Vriddhi, 

Siva, 

A' yushmat. 

Dhruva, 

Siddha, 

Saubhdoya, 

Vydghdta. 

Sddhya, 

SbbJtana. 

Hershana. 

SubJia, 

A Uganda, 

Vajra, 

Suet a. 

Snearman, 

Asrtf 

Brahman, 

Dill ttL 

Vyatipdfa. 

In dr a. 

Sdla, 

Vaf iyas. 

V at dkilti. 


Having shown in what manner the Hindus arrange the 
Zodiacal stars with respect to the sun and moon, let us proceed to 
our principal subject, the antiquity of that double arrangement In 
the first place, the Brdhmans were always too proud to borrow 
their science from the Greeks, Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of 
MUcheJihas, as they call those who are ignorant pf the Vedas, 
and have not studied the language of the Gods. They have often 
repeated to me the fragment of an old verse, which they now use 
proverbially, na nlchb yavandtparah, or no base creature can be 
lower than a Yavan by which name they formerly meant an 
Ionian or Greek, and now mean a Mogul, or generally, a Muselmaf\. 
When I mentioned to different Pandits, at several times, anc> in 


See p 21 J. 
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several places, the opinion of Montucla^ they could not prevail on 
themselves to oppose it by serious argument ; but some laughed 
heartily ; others, with a sarcastic smile, said it was a pleasant 
imagination ; and all seemed to think it a notion bordering on 
phrenzy. In fact, although thq figures of the twelve Indian signs 
bear a wonderful resemblance to those of the Grecian^ yet they are 
too much varied for a mere copy, and the nature of the variation 
proves them to be original ; nor is the resemblance more extraordi- 
nary than that, which has often been observed, between our Gothic 
days of the week and those of the Hindus^ which are dedicated to 
the same luminaries, and (what is yet more singular) revolve in the 
same order : — Ravi, the Sun ; Soma, the Moon ; Mangala, Tuisco ; 
Biidha, Woden ; Vrihaspati, Thor ; Sticra, Frej^a ; Sani, Sater ; yet 
no man ever imagined that the Indians borrowed'so remarkable an 
arrangement from the Goths or Germans. On the planets I will 
only observe, that Sucra, the regent of Venus, is, like all the rest, a 
deity, named also and believed to be a sage of infi- 

nite learning ; but Zohrah^ the Ndhid of the Persiaris, is a goddess 
like the Freya of our Saxon progenitors. The drawing, therefore, 
of (lie planets, which was brought into Bevgal by Mr, Johnson, 
relates to the Persian system, and represents the genii supposed tc 
preside over them, exactly as they are described by the poet Hdtifi: 
“ He bedecked the firmament with stars, and ennobled this earth 
“ with the race of men ; he gently turned the auspicious new moon 
“ of the festival, like a bright jewel, round the ancle of the sky ; 
“ he placed the Hindu Saturn on the seat of that restive elephant, 
“ the revolving sphere, and put the rainbow into his hand, as a hook 
“ to coerce the intoxicated beast ; he made silken strings of sun- 
“ beams for the lute of Venus; and presented Jupiter, who saw 
“ the felicity of true religion, with a rosary of clustering pleiads. 
“ The bow of the sky became that of Mars when he was honoured 
‘‘ with the command of the celestial host ; for God conferred sov- 
“ ereignty on the Sun ; and squadrons of stars were his army.” 

The names and forms of the lunar constellations, especially of 
Bharani and Abhijit, indicate a simplicity of manners peculiar to an 
'Aincient people ; and they differ entirely from those of the Arabian 
system, in which the very first asterism appears in the dual number, 
because it consists only of two stars. Menzil, or the place of alighting 
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properly signifies a station or sta^e, and thence Is used for an 
ordinary day^s journe}f ; and that idea seems better applied than 
vtansion to so incessant a traveller as the moon ; the mendzibCl 
kamar^ or lunar stages^ of the Arabs hav^ tzuenty-eight names, in the 
following order, the particl^/ being understood before every word : 


Sharatin, 

Nathrah. 

Ghaff. 

IDhibifi'. 

Butain. 

Tarf. 

Zubdnfyah. 

Bulg^ 

Thurayyi.* 

Jabhah, 

Iclll, 

Sudd. 

Debarin. 

Zubrah. • 

Kalb, 

Akhbfya. 

Hakdah. 

Sarfah. 

• Shaulah,. 

Mukdim. 

Handah, 

Avvvvi. 

NadiirfJ. 

, Miikhir. 

7. Dhirdl 

14. Simac. 

21. Beldah, 

28. Rish^ 


Now, if we can trust the Arabian lexicographers, the number 
of stars in their several Inenzils rarely agrees with those of the 
Indians ; and two such nations must naturally have observed, and 
might naturally have named, the principal stars near which the 
moon passes in the course of each day, without any communication 
on the subject There is no evidence, indeed, of a communicatiop 
between the Hindus an 3 Arabs on any subject of literatqre or 
science ; for, though we have reason to believe that a commercial 
intercourse subsisted in very early times between Yemen and the 
western coast of India, yet the Brdhmans, who alone are permitted 
to read the six Viddngas, one of which is the astronomical Sdstra, 
were not then commercial, and, most probably, neither could nor 
would have conversed with Arabian merchants. The hostile irrup- 
tion of the Arabs into Hindustdn, inthe eighth century, and that 
of the Mog2ils under Chet^giz, in the thirteenth, were not likely to 
change the astronomical system of the Hitidus ; but the supposed 
consequences of modern revolutions are out of the question ; for, 
if any historical records be true, we know with as positive certainty, 
that Amarsmh and Cdlidds composed their works before the birth 
of Christ, as that Menander and Terence wrote before that impor- 
tant epoch. Now the twelve signs and twenty-seven mansions arc 
mentioned, by the several names before exhibited, in a Sanscrit 
vocabulary by the first of those Indian authors ; and the second o£ 
them frequently alludes to R 6 hinl and the rest by name in his 

E I 
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Fatal Ring, bis Children of the Sun, and his Birth of Cumdra ; 
from which poem I produce two Hnes^ that my evidence may not 
seem to be collected from mere eonversaticm >-» 

Maitr^ muhiirti /a/aldnch’ban^a, 

.Ydgam gatdsdttaraplnalgantshair 

” Whe^i the stars of Uttarafhalguu had joined in a fortunate 
hour the fawn-spotted moon/' 

This testimony being decisive against the conjecture of M* 
Monttula, I need not urge the great antiquity of Mends Institutes, 
in which the twenty-seven asterisms are called the daughters of 
Dacsha and the consorts of SSma^ or the Moon ; nor rely on the 
testimony of the Brdhmans, who asssure me wkh one voice,^ that 
the names of the Zodiacal stars occur in the Vddas ; three of which 
I firmly believe, from internal and external evidence, to be more 
than three thousand years -old. Having therefore proved what 1 
engaged to prove, I will close my essay with a general observation. 
The result of Newtods researches into the history of the primitive 
sphere was, “ that the practice of observing |he stars began in Bgjf^t 
in the days of -4 and was propagated thence by conquest 
•^in the reign of his son into Afric, Europe, and Asia ; since 
“ which time Atlas formed the sphere of the Lyhians ; Chiron, that 
“of the Greeks ; and the Chaldeans, a sphere of thehr own.“ Now 
1 hope, on some other occasions, to satisfy the public, as 1 have 
perfectly satisfied myself, that “the practice of observing the stars 
“began, with the rudiments of civil society, in the country of those 
“whom we call Chaldeans ; from> which it was propagated into 
Egypt, India, Greece, Italy Scandinavia, before the reign of 
“ Sisac or Sdeya, who by conquest spread a new system of religioti 
“ and philosophy from the Nile to the Ganges about a thousand 
“years before Christ ; but that Chiron and Atlas were allegorical or 
“ m 3 ^thological personages, and ought to have noplace in the serious 
” history of our species 
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An Account cf the KINGDOM of NET AX, 

By Father GlUSEPEE, 

PBEFECT OP TKB ROMAK MISSfOH. 

^ ComnmnicaUd by John SHORE, Esq. 

^HE kingdom of N^pdlxs situated to th^ north-east of Patna, at 
the distance of ten or eleven days journey from that city. The 
common road to it lies through the kingdom of Macwanpur ; but 
the missionaries and many other persons enter it on the Bettia quar- 
ter. Within the distance of four days journey from the road 

is good in the plains of Htndustctn, but in the mountains it is bad, 
narrow, and dangerous. Xt the foof of the hills the country is 
called Teridni; and there the air is very unwholesome from the 
middle of March to the middle of November ; and people in their 
passage catch a disorder, called in the language of that country Aih, 
wfiich is a putrid fever, and of which the generality of people who 
are attacked with it die in a few days ; but on the plains there is no 
apprehension of it. Although the road be very narrow and incon- 
venient for three or four days at the passes of the hills, where it is 
necessary to cross and recross the river more than fifty times, yet, 
on reaching the interior mountain before you descend, you have an 
agreeable prospect of the extensive plain of N^pdl, resembling an 
amphitheatre covered with populous towrrs and villages : the circum- 
ference of the plain is about 200 miles, a little irregular, and sur- 
rounded by hills on all sides, so that no person can enter or come 
out of it without passing the mountains. 

There are three principal cities in the plain, each of which was 
the capital of an independent kingdom ; the principal city of the 
three is situated to the northward of the plain, and is called Cafk- 
fHdndi : it contains about 18,000 houses ; and this kingdom from 
south to north extends to the distance of twelve or thirteen day^ 
journey as far as the borders of Tibet^ and is almost as extensive 
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from east to west. The king of Cathmdndi has always about fifty 
thousand soldiers in his service. The second city to the southwest 
of Cat'hmdndii is called Lelit Pattan, where 1 resided about four 
years ; it contains near 24^00 houses ; the southern boundary of 
this kingdom is at the distance of four days journey, bordering on 
the kingdom of Macwanjnir. The third principal city to the east of 
Lelit Pattan IB c&Wtd S' h'dtgdh; it contains about 12,000 families, 
extends towards the east to the distance of five or six days journey, 
and borders upon another nation, also Independent, called Cirdtas, 
who profess no religion. Besides these three principal cities, there 
are many other large'and less cdnsiderable towns or fortresses, one 
of which is Timi, and another Cipoll, each of which contains about 
8,000 houses, and is very populous. All those towns, both great 
and small, are well built ; the houses are constructed of brick, and 
are three or four stories high ; their appartments are not lofty ; they 
have doors and windows of wood, well worked and arranged with 
great regularity. The streets of all thei» towns are paved with brick 
or stone, with a regular declivity to carry off the water. In almost 
every street of the capital towns there are also good wells made of 
stond, from which the water passes through several stone-canals for 
the public benefit. In every town there are large square varand^s, 
well built, for the accommodation of travellers and the public. These 
varandas are called Pali ; and there are also many of them, as well 
as wells, in different parts of the country for public use. There are 
also, on the outside of the great towns, small square reservoirs of 
water, faced with brick, with a good road to walk upon, and a large 
flight of steps for the convenience of those who choose to bathe, 
A piece of water of this kind on the outside of the city of Cat'h- 
mdndii, was at least 200 feet long on each„side of the square ; and 
every part of its workmanship had a good appearance. 

The i^pligion of Nipdl is of two kinds ; the more ancient is 
professed by many people who call themselves Baryesu: they 
pluck out all the hair from their heads ; their dress is of course red 
woollen cloth, and they wear a cap of the same; they are considered 
as people of the religious order ; and their religion prohibits them 
from marrying, as it is with the Lamas of Tibet, from which country 
‘ their religion was originally brought ; but in Nipdl they do not ob- 
serve this rule, except at their discretion. They have large monas- 
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teries, in which every one has a separate apartment, or place of 
abode ; they observe also particular festivals, the principal of which 
is called YdtrA in their language, and continues a month or longer, 
according to the pleasure of the king, The ceremony consists in 
drawing an idol, which at Lelit Pattaft is called Baghero*, in a large 
and richly ornamented cat, covered with gilt copper : round about 
the idol stand the king and the prfhcipal -5(3j;7^j//.r/and in this 
manner the vehicle is almost every day drawn througji some one of 
the streets ©f the city by the inhabitants, who run about beating 
and playing upon every ki»d of instrument their country affords, 
which make an inconceiveable noise, • 

The other religion, the more comrrfbn of the two, is that of the 
Brdhmens^ and is the same as is followed in Hmdust^fi, with the 
difference that ^n the latter country, the Htftdus being mixed 
with the Mohammedans^ their religion also abounds with many 
prejudices, and is not strictly observed ; whereas in Nt^pdly 
where there are no Muselmans (except one Caskmirian merchant) 
the Hindu religion is practised in its greatest purity. Every day 
of the month they class under its proper name, when certain sacri- 
fices are to be performed and certain prayers offered up in ^heir 
^temples. The places of worship are more in number in their 
towns than, I believe, arc to be found in the most populous and 
most flourishing cities of Christendom ; of them are magni- 

ficient according to their ideas of architecture, and constructed at 
a very considerable expence ; some of them have four or five square 
cupolas • and in some of the temples two or three of the extreme 
cupolas, as well as the doors and windows of them, are decorated 
with gilt copper. 

In the city of Lelit Pattan the temple of Baghero was conti- 
guous to my habitation, and was more valuable, on account of the 
gold, silver, and jewels it contained, than even the house of the 
king. Besides the large temples, there are also many small ones, 
which have stairs, by which a single person may ascend on the 
outside all around them ; and some of those small temples have 
four sides, other six, %vith small stone or marble pillars, polished 
very smooth, with two or three pyramidal stories, and all their orna- 

♦ I suppose a name of Bhagvaton Ctishna; but is Mahadiva^ 

r<«/W the Thundmn 
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meuts well gilt and neatly worke;}, according to their ideas of taste : 
and I think, that, if Europeans should ever go into N/pdl, they 
might take some models from those little temples, especially from 
the two which are in the great court of Lelit Pattan, before the 
royal palace. On the outside of some of their temples there are 
also great square pillars of single stones, from twenty to thirty feet 
high, upon which they place their idols, superbly gilt. The greatest 
number of their temples have a good stone staircase in the middle 
of the four squares, and at the end of each flight of stairs there are 
lines cut out of stone on both sides. K^und about their temples 
there are also bells, whi(;ji the people ring on parjticular occasions ; 
and when they are at prayers, many cupolas are also quite filled 
with little bells, hanging by cords in the inside, about the distance 
of a foot from each other, which make a great noise on that quarter 
where the wind conveys the sound. There are not only superb 
temples in their great cities, but also within their castles. 

To the eastward of Cathmdtsdi, at the distance of two or three 
miles, there is a place called Tolu, by which there flows a small 
river, the water of which is esteemed holy, according to their super- 
8tit|pus ideas ; and thither they carry people of high rank, when 
they are thought to be at the point of death.' At this place there 
is a temple, which is not inferior to the best and richest in any of 
the capital cities. They also have it on tradition, that, at two or 
three places in Nipdl, valuable treasures are concealed under 
ground. One of those places they believe is Tolu ; but no one is 
permitted to make use of them except the king, and that only in 
cases of necessity. Those treasures, they say, have been accumu- 
lated in this manner : When any temple had become very rich from 
the offerings of the people, it was destroyed, and deep vaults dug 
under ground, one above another, in which the gold, silver, gilt 
copper, jewels, and every thing of value were deposited. When 
I was in Nipdl, Gainprejas, king of Cafhmdndi, being in the utmost 
distress for money to pay his troops, in order to support himself 
against Prithwindrdyan, ordered search to be made for the treasures 
of Tolu : and, having dug to a considerable depth under ground, 
^ey came to the first vault ; from which his people took to the 
vaUie of a lac of rupees in gilt copper, with which Gainprejas paid 
his troops, exclusive of a cumber of small figures in gold, or gilt 
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copper, which the people who hacl made the search had privately 
carried off ; and this I know very well ; because one evening as 1 
was walking in the country alone, a poor man, whom I met on the 
road, made me an offer of a figure of an idol in gold, or copper gilt, 
which might be five or six sicca weight, and which he cautiously 
preserved under his arm ; tfut I declined accepting it. Th^ people of 
Gainprejas had not completely emptied the first vault, when the 
army of Priihwindrdyan arrived at Tolu^ possessed themselves of 
the place where the treasure was deposited, and closed the door of 
the vault, having first replaced all the copper there had been on the 
outside. 

To the westward also of the great city of Lelit Pattan, at the 
distance of only thre^ miles, is a castle called Banga^ in which 
there is a magnificent temple. No one of the missionaries ever 
entered into this castle, because the people who have the care of it 
have such a scrupulous veneration for this temple, that no person is 
permitted to enter it with his shoes on and the missionaries, unwill- 
ing to shew such respect to their false deities, never entered it. But 
when I was at jVZ/^f/jthis castle being in the possession of the people 
of Gdrdhdy the Commandant of the castle and of the two forts wMch 
border on the road, being a friend of the missionaries, gave me an 
invitation to his house, as he had occasion for a little physic for 
himself and some of his people : I then, under the protection of 
the Commandant, entered the castle several times, and the people 
durst not oblige me to take off my shoes. One day, when 1 was at 
the Commandant’s house, he had occasion to go into the varanda, 
which is at the bottom of the great court facing the temple, where 
all the chiefs dependent upon his orders were assembled, and where 
also was collected the wealth of the temple ; and, wishing to speak 
to me before I went away, he called me into the varanda. From 
this incident I obtained a sight of the temple, and then passed by 
the great court which was in front : it is entirely marble almost 
blue, but interspersed with large flowers of bronze well disposed, 
to form the pavement of the great court-yard, the magnificence of 
which astonished me ; and 1 do not believe there is another equal 
to it in Europe, ‘ 

Besides the magnificence of the temples, which their cities ahd 
towns contain, there are many other rarities. At CafhmdndH^ oo 
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one side of the royal gfarden, there is a large fountain, in which is one 
of their idols, called Ndrdyan. This idol is of blue stone, crowned 
and sleeping on a mattress of the same kind of stone ; and the 
idol and the mattress appear as floating upon the water. This stone 
machine is very large : I believe it to be eighteen or twenty feet 
long, and broad in proportion ; but well vVorked, and in good repair. 

In a wall of the royal palace of Cafhmdndil^ which is built 
upon the cou/t before the palace, there is a great stone of a single 
piece, which is about fifteen feet long, and four or five feet thick : 
on the top of this great stone there are four square holes at equal 
distances from each other In the inside of the wall they pour 
water into the holes, and in the courtside, each hole having a closed 
canal, every person may draw water to driqk. At the foot of the 
stone is a large ladder, by which people ascend to drink ; but the 
curiosity of the stone consists in its being quite covered with cha- 
racters of different languages cut upon it Some lines contain the 
characters of the language of the country ; others the characters of 
Ttbct^ others Persian, others Greek, besides several others of different 
nations ; and in the middle there is a line of Roman characters, 
whfeh appears in this form AVTOMNEW INTER LHIVERT ; 
but none of the inhabitants have any knowledge how they came, 
there, nor do they know whether or not any Europea^i had ever been 
in N^pdl before the missionaries, who arrived there only the begin- 
ning of the present century. They are manifestly two French 
names of seasons, with an English word between them. 

There is also to the northward of the city of Cafhmdndti a hill 
called Simbi, upon which are some tombs of the Lamas of Tibet, 
and other people of high rank.of the same nation. The monuments are 
constructed after various forins ; two or three of them are pyrami- 
dal, very high and well ornamented ; so that they have a very good 
appearance, and may be seen at a considerable distance. Round 
these monuments are remarkable stones covered with characters, 
which probably are the inscriptions of some of the inhabitants of 
Tibet, whose bones were interred there. The natives of Ni^pdl not 

<1 

only look upon the hill as sacred, but imagine it is protected by 
^heir idols ; and, from this erroneous supposition, never thought of 
stationing troops there for the defence of it, although it be a post 
of great importance, and only at a short mile's distance from the 
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city : but during the time of hostilities a party of Prifhwindrdyan's 
troops being pursued by those of Gainprejas, the former, to save 
themselves, fled to this hill, and, apprehending no danger from its 
guardian idols, they possessed themselves of it, and erected a fortifi- 
cation (in their own style) to defen,d themselves, la digging the 
ditches round the fort,,whfch were adjoining to the toqpibs, they 
found considerable pieces of gold, with a quantity of which metal 
the corpses of the grandees of Tibet are always interred ; and when 
the war was ended, I myself went to see the monuments upon the 
hills. 

I believe that tHe kingdom of very ancient, because it 

has always preserved its peculiar language and independence ; but 
the cause of its ruin is « the dissention which subsists among the 
three kings, AfteV the death of their sovereign, the nobles of Lelit 
Pattan nominated for thejr king Gainprejas^ a man possessed of the 
greatest influence in but some years afterwards they re- 

moved him from his government, and^conferred it upon the king of 
BHatgdn ; but he also a short time afterwards was deposed ; and, 
after having put to death another king who succeeded him, they 
made an offer of the igovernment to Prithwindrdyan^ who Hkd 
already commenced war. Prifhwindrdyaii deputed one of his 
brothers, by name Delmerden Sdh^ to govern the kingdom of Lelit 
Pattan, and he was in the actual government of it when I arrived 
at Ndpdl ; but the nobles perceiving that Prit hwindrdyan still con« 
tinned to interrupt the tranquility of the kingdom, they disclaimed 
all subjection to him, and acknowledged for their sovereign Dehner- 
den Sdk, who continued the war against his brother Prifhwi- 
ndrdyan : but some years afterwards the;y even deposed Delmerden 
Sdh, and elected in his rbom a poor man of Lelit Pattan, who was 
of royal origin. 

The king of BHatgdn, in order to wage war with the other kings 
of Ndpdl, had demanded assistance from Prit'hwindrdyan ; but 
seeing that Prifhwlndrdyan was possessing himself of the country, 
he was obliged to desjst, and to take measures for the defence of 
his own possessions ; so that the king of Girdha, although he had 
been formerly a subject of Gainprejas, taking advantage of the dis- • 
sentions which prevailed among the other kings of Ndpdl, attached 
to his party many mountain-chiefs, promising to keep them in pos- 
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session, and also to augment the'ir authority and importance ; afid If 
any of them were guilty of a breach of faith^ he seized their country 
as he had done to the kings of Marecajis^ although his relations. 
The king of GdrckA having already possessed himself of all 
the mountains which surround the plain of began to descend 

into the Sat country, imagining he shouM be. able to carry on his 
operations with the same facility and success as had attended him 
on the hills ; and, having drawn up his army before a town, contain- 
ing about 8000 houses, situate upon a hill called Cirtipur^ about 
a league’s distance from Cafhmdndii^ employed his utmost endea- 
vours to get possession of, it. The inhabitants of Cirtipur receiving 
no support from the king of Lelit Pattan, to whom they were 
subject, applied for assistance to Gainprejas^ who immediately 
marched with his whole army to their relief, gave' battle to the army 
of the king of Gdrchd, and obtained a complete victory. A brother 
of the king of Gdrc'hd was killed on the field of battle ; and the 
king himself, by the assistanlie of good bearers, narrowly escaped 
with his life by fleeing into the mountains. After the action, 
tiie inhabitants of Cirtipur demanded Gainprejas for their king, 
^nd the nobles of the town went to confer with him on the business, 
but, being all assembled in the same apartment with the king, thdy 
were all surprised and seized by his people. After the seizure of 
those persons, Gainprejas^ perhaps to revenge himself of these 
nobles for having refused their concurrence to his nomination as 
king, privately caused some of them to be put to death ; another, 
by name Danuvanta^ was led through the city in a woman’s dress, 
along with several others, clothed in a ridiculous and whimsical 
mcinner, at the ej^pense of the nobles of Lelit Pattan. They were 
then kept in close confinement for a fong time. At last, after 
making certain promises, and interesting all the principal men of 
the country in their behalf, Gainprejas set them at liberty. 

The king of GdrchA^ despairing of his ability to get possession 
of the plain of N^pdlhy strength, hoped to effect his purpose by 
causing a famine, and with this design, stationed troops at all the 
passes of the mountains to prevent any intercourse with Ndpdl ; 
and his orders were most rigorously obeyed, for every person who 
was found in the road, with only a little salt or cotton about him, 
was hung upoU a tree ; and he caused all the inhabitants of a neigh- 
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bouringf village to be put to deaA in a most cruel manner (even 
the women and children did not escape) for having supplied a little 
cotton to the inhabitants of N^pdl ; and, when I arrived in that 
country at the beginning of 1769, it was a most horrid spectacle 
to behold so many people hanging on trees in the road. However 
the king of Gdrdka being also disappointed in his expectations 
of gaining his end by this project, fomented dissentions among the 
nobles of the three kingdoms of Nipil, and attached to his party 
many of the principal ones, by holding forth to them liberal and 
enticing promises ; for which purpose he had about 2000 Brdh- 
mens in his service.* When he thought he* had acquired a party 
sufficiently strong, he advanced a second time with his army to 
and laid siege <0 it on the north-west quarter, that he 
might avoid exposing his army between the two cities of Cafh- 
mdndtl and Lelit Pattan.% After a siege of several months, the 
king of G 6 rdhd demanded the regency of the town of Cii^tipnr, when 
the commandant of the town, secondted by the approbation of the 
inhabitants, dispatched to him by an arrow a very impertinent and 
exasperating answer. The king of GSrdhd was so much enraged 
at this mode of proceeding, that he gave immediate orders to dll 
h*is troops to storm the town on every side : but the inhabitants 
bravely defended it, so that all the efforts of his men availed him 
nothing ; and, when he saw that his army had failed of gaining the 
precipice, and that his brother named Suru'paratna had fallen 
wounded by an arrow, he was obliged to raise the siege a second 
time, and to retreat with his army from Cirtipur. The brother of the 
king was afterwards cured of his wound by our father Michael 
Angelo, who is at present in Bettla, 

After the action, th 4 king of GSrdhd' sent his army against the 
king of Lmiji (one of the twenty-four kings who reign to the west- 
ward of N/pdl) bordering upon his own kingdom of GSrdhol, After 
many desperate engagements, an accomodation took place with the 
king of and the king of G 6 rd kd" coW^cWng all his forces, 

sent them for the thiri time to besiege Cirtipiir ; and the army on 
this expedition was commanded by his brother SuriparaUia, The 
Inhabitants of Cirtipiir defended themselves with their usual bra- * 
ver}^ and, after a siege of several months, the three kings of Ndpdl 
assembled at Cafhmdndu to march a body of troops to the relief 
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of Cirtipur, One day in the Afternoon they attack some of the 
Tanas of the GArc'kians, but did not succeed on forcing them, be- 
cause the king of G6rc'hA’s party had been reinforced by many of 
the nobility, who, to ruin Gainprejas, were willing to sacrifice their 
own lives. The inhabitants .of Cirtipur having already sustained 
six or seven months siege, a noble of Lelit Pattan called Danuvanta 
fled to the G6rdh^ party, and treacherously introduced their army 
into the town* The inhabitants might still have defended themselves, 
having many other fortresses in the upper parts of tlie town to re- 
treat to ; but the people at G6r<?M 'having published a general 
amnesty, the inhabitants, greatly exhausted by' the fatigues of a 
long siege, surrendered themselves prisoners upon the faith of that 
promise. In the mean time the men of G6rphh seized all the gates 
and fortresses within the town ; but two days afterwards Prifhwi- 
ndrctj/an, who was at Navaciita (a long day's journey distant) issued 
an order to Surtiparatna his brother, to put to death some of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the town,' and to cut off the noses and lips of 
every one, even the infants, who were not found in the arms of their 
mothers ; ordering at the same time all the noses and lips, which had 
been cut off, to be preserved, that he might ascertain how many 
souls there were, and to change the name of the town into Naskatct- 
pur, which signifies the town of cut noses. The order was carried 
into execution with every mark of horror and cruelty, none escaping 
but those who could play on wind instruments ; although father 
Michael Angelo.-viho, without knowing that such an inhuman scene 
was then exhibited, had gone to the house of Surtiparatna, and in- 
terceded much in favour of the poor inhabitants. Many of them put 
an end to their lives in despair ; others came in great bodies to us 
in search of medicines ; and it was most shocking to see so many 
living people with their teeth and noses resembling the skulls of the 
deceased. 

After the capture of Cirtipur, Prit'hwindrdyan dispatched im- 
mediately his army to lay siege to the great city of Lelit Pattan. 
The Go'rdhians surrounded half the city to ^he westward with their 
Tanas ; and, my house being situated near the gate of that quarter, 
1 was obliged to retire to Cat'hmdndu', to avoid being exposed to 
the fire of the besiegers. After many engagements between the 
inhabitants of the town of Lelit Pattan, and the men of Cdrdhd, in 
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which much blood was spilt on both sides, the former were dis- 
posed to surrender themselves, from the fear of having their noses 
cut off, like those at Cirtipiir^ and also their right hands, a barbarity 
the Gdrc'hians had threatened them with, unless they would surren- 
der within five days. One night all the G6rdhia7is quitted the siege 
of Lelit Pattan to pursue the English army, whicli, under Jhe com- 
mand of Captain Ktnloch^ had already talcen Sidu'li^ an important 
fort at the foot of the Ndpdl hills, which border upon the kingdom 
of Tirbiit : but Captain Kinloch not being able to penetrate the 
hills, either on the Sididli quarter or by the pass at HareaptiVy in the 
kingdom of Mamanpur^ the army of GdrShd returned to Ndpdl 
to direct their operations against the city of Cathnidndn\ where 
Gamprejas was, who ha^ applied for succour to the English. During 
the siege of Cafhmdndtd the Brdhtnens of Go^rdha came almost 
every night into the city, to engage the chiefs of the people on the 
part of their king, and the more effectually to impose upon poor 
Gainprejas^ many of the principal BrdJimens went to his house, and 
told him to persevere with confidence that the chiefs of the Gdiclud 
army were attached to his cause, and that even they themselves 
would deliver up their Jcing Prtdhwindrdyan to his hands, H.iviiig 
by these artifices procured an opportunity of detaching from his 
party all his principal subjects, tempting them with libeial promises 
according to their custom, one night the men oiGciidJcod entered 
the city without opposition, and the wretched Gainpicjas, perceiving 
he was betrayed, had scarce time to escape with about three hundred 
of his best and most faithful Hmdusldm troops towards LelU 
Pattan ; which place however he reached the same niglit. 

The king of Gdrdhd having made, himself master of Cafk’^ 
mdndu in the year lyCS, persisted in the attempt of possessing 
himself also of the city of Ldit Pattan^ promising all the nobles that 
he would suffer them to remain in the possession of their property, 
that he would even augment it ; and because the nobles of Lelit 
Pattan placed a reliance on the faith of his promises, he sent his 
domestic priest to make^this protestation ; that, if he failed to acquit 
himself of his promise, he should draw curses upon himself and his 
family even to the fifth past and succeeding generation, so that the ^ 
unhappy Gamprejas and the king of Lelit Pattan, seeing that tlie 
nobility were disposed to render themselves subject to tlie king of 
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Gorc*ka\mi\\dr^\ff themselves ‘with their people to the king of 
B'hatgdn. When the city of Lelit Pattan became subject to the 
king of GoWdhcL, he continued for some time to treat the nobility 
witli great attention, and proposed to appoint a viceroy of the city 
fiom among them. Two or three months afterwards, having ap- 
pointed the day for mailing his forrrial entrance into the city of 
Lelit Pattan, he made use of innumerable stratagems to get into 
his possession the persons of the nobility, and in the end succeeded. 
He had prevailed upon them to permit their sons to remain at 
court as companions of his son ; he had dispatched a noble of each 
house to Navacikt, or New, Fort, pretending that the apprehensions 
he entertained of them had prevented his making a public entrance 
into the city ; and the remaining nobles^ were seized at the river 
without the town, where they went to meet him agreeably to a 
prior engagement. Afterwards he entered the city, made a visit 
to the temple of Baghero adjoining to our habitation, and passing 
in triumph through the city atnidst immense numbers of soldiers who 
composed his train, entered the royal palace which had been pre- 
pared for his reception ; in the mean time parties of his soldiers 
broke open the houses of the nobility, seized* all their effects, and 
threw the inhabitants of the city into the utmost consternation. 
After having caused all the nobles who were in his power to be 
put to death, or rather their bodies to be mangled in a horrid 
manner, he departed with a design of besieging B'hatgan ; and we 
obtained permission, through the interest of his son, to retire with 
all the ChristiciJis into the possessions of the English, 

At the commencement of the year 1769, the king of Golrdhtl 
acquired possession of the City of B'hatgdn, by the same expedients 
to which he owed his former successes ; and on his entrance with 
his troops into the city, Gainprejas, seeing he had no resource 
left to save fiimself, ran courageously with his attendants towards 
the king of Gdrdhod, and, at a small distance from his palanquin, 
received a wound in his foot, which a few days afterwards occasion- 
ed his death. The king of Lelit Pattan was confined in irons till 
^ his death, and the king of B'hatgdn, being very far advanced in 
y^ears, obtained leave to go and die at Benares, A short time after- 
wards the mother of Gainprejas also procured the same indulgence, 
having from old age already lost her eye-sight ; but before her de- 
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parture they took from her a necklace of jewels (as she herself told 
me) when she arrived at Patna with the widow of her grandson : 
and 1 could not refrain from tears, when I beheld the misery and 
disgrace of this blind and unhappy qucen^ 

The king of Go*rc'ha\ having thus in the space of four years 
effected the conquest of Ndpdl, made* himself nfaster also of the 

• t 

country of the Cirdtas to the east of it, and of other kingdoms, as 
far as the borders of Co'ch Biltdr. After his decease, hfe eldest son 
Pratdp Sink* held the government of the whole country : but 
scarcely two years after, on Pratdp SinUs death, a younger bi other, 
by name Bahddar Sdh^ who resided then at ^Bettia with his uncle 
Delmerden Sdh^ was invited to accept of the government : and the 
beginning of his government was marked with many massacre*?. 
The royal family* is in the greatest confusion, because the queen 
lays claim to the government in the name of her son, whom she had 
by Pratdp Sink ; and perhaps the oath violated by Prit'/nvindrayan 
will in the progress of time have ite effect. Such have been the 
successors of the kingdoms of Nepdl^ of which Prifhivi/idrdjan 
bad thus acquired possession. 
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n« Jhp CURE of Persons Bitten ly Snakes. 

f 

By John Williams, Esq. 


J^HE following statement of facts relative to the cure ot persons 
bitten by snakes, selected from a number of ca^es which have come 
within my own knowledge, require no prefatory introduction, as it 
points out the means of obtaining the greatest self-gratification the 
human mind is capable of experiencing, Tnat of the preservation 
of the life of a fellow-creature, and snatching him from the jaws of 
death, by a method which every person is capable of availing 
himself of. Eau de Luce, I learn from many communications 
which I have received from different parts of the country, answers 
as well as the pure Caustic Alkali Spirit ; and though, from its hav- 
ing some essential oils in its composition, it may not be so powerful, 
yet, as it must be given with water, it only i^equires to encrease the 
dose in proportion ; and, so long as it retains its milky white colour, 
it is sufficiently efficacious. 

From the effect of a ligature applied between the part bitten 
and the heart, it is evident that the poison diffuses itself over the 
body by the returning venous blood ; destroying the irritability, 
and rendering the system paralytic. It is therefore probable that 
the Volatile Caustic Alkali, in resisting the disease of the poison, does 
not act so much as a specific in destroying its quality, as by counter- 
acting the effect on the system, by stimulating the fibres, and 
preserving that irritability which it tends to destroy, 

CASE I. 

In the month of August 1780, a servant of mine was bitten 
in the heel, as he supposed, by a snake ; and in a few minutes was 
I in great agony, with convulsions about the throat and jaws, and 
ojntinual grinding of the teeth. Having a wish to try the effects 
of Volatile Alkali iu such cases, I gave him about forty drops of 
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Eau de Luce in water, and applied sdtne of it to the part bitten. 
The dose was repeated every eight or ten minutes, till a small phial- 
ful was expended : It was near two hours before it could be said he 
was out of danger. A numbness and pricking sensation was per- 
ceived extending itself up to the knee, where a ligature was applied 
so tight, as to stop the r^pturning venous blood, which sq/smingly 
checked the progress of the deleterious poison. The foot and leg, 
up to where the ligature was made, were stiff and painfifl for several 
days ; and, wnich appeared very singular, were covered with a 
branny scale. 

The above was the first case in which tried the effects of the 
Volatile Alkali, and, apprehending that the essential oils in the 
composition of Eau de^Luce^ though made of the strong Caustic 
Volatile Spirit, wduld considerably diminish its powers, I was 
induced, the next opportunity that offered, to try the effects of pure 
Volatile Caustic Alkali Spirit, and accordingly prepared some 
from Quicklime and the Sal Ammoniac of this country. 

CASE II. 

In July 1782, a woman of the Brdhmen cast, who lived in my 
neighbourhood at ChunUr^ was bitten by a Cobra de Capello between 
the thumb and fore-finger of her right hand. Prayers and supersti- 
tious incantations were practised by the Brdhmens about her, till slie 
became speechless and convulsed, with locked jaws, and a profuse 
discharge of saliva running from her mouth. On being informed 
of the accident, I immediately sent a servant with a bottle of the 
Volatile Caustic Alkali Spirit, of which he poured about a tea- 
spoonful, mixed with water, down her throat, and applied some of 
it to the part bitten. The dose was ref)eated a few minutes after, 
when she was evidently better, and in about half an hour was per- 
fectly recovered. 

This accident happened in a small hut, where I saw the snake, 
which was a middle-sized Cobra de Capello, The Brdhmens would 
not allow it to be killed. In the above case, no other means what- 
ever were used for the recovery of the patient than are here recited. 

CAS^ III. 

A woman-servant in the family of a gentleman at Benares^ 
bitten in the foot by a Cobr^^^d^SSj&i^ The gentleman immediate- 
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\y applied to ftie for some of the Volatile Caustic Afkali, which 1 
fortunately had by me. I gave her about sixty drops in waUr, 
and also applied some of it to the part bitten. In about seven or 
eight minutes after, she was quite recovered. In the above case, 
I was not witness to the .deleterious effect of the poison on the 
patient ] but saw the snake after it wais kiUed. 

CASE IV. 

In July 1784, the wife of a servant of mine was bitten by a 
Cobra de Capcllo on the out-side of Che little toe of her right foot. 
In a few minutes she* became convulsed, particularly about the jaws 
and throat, with a continued gnashing of the teeth. She at first 
complained of a numbness extending from the wound upwards ; 
but no ligature was applied to the limb. About sixty drops of the 
Volatile Caustic Spirit were given to her in water, by forcing open 
her mouth, which was strongly convulsed : in about seven minutes 
the dose was repeated, when the convulsions left her ; and in three 
more she became sensible, and spoke to those who attended her. 
A few drops of the spirit had also been applied to the wound* The 
rnake was killed and brought to me, which proved to be a Cobra de 
Capcllo. 

CASE V. 

As it is generally believed that the venom of snakes is more 
malignant during hot dry weather than at any other season, the 
following case, which occurred in the month of July 178S, when the 
weather was extremely hot, no rain, excepting a slight shower, 
having fallen for many months, may not be unworthy of notice 

A servant belongin^g to an Officer at Juanpoor^ was bitten by 
snake on the leg, about two inches above the outer ankle. As the 
accident hc^penQd in the evening, he could not seo what species of 
snake it was. He immediately tied a ligature above the part bitten, 
but was in a few minutes in such exquisite torture from pain, which 
extended up his body and to his head, that he soon became 
dizzy and senseless. Oh being informed of the accident, I sent my 
servant with a phial of the Volatile Caustic Alkali, who found him, 
when he arrived, quite torpid, with the saliva tunning out of his> 
nouth, and his jaws so fast locked, as to render it necessary to use 
an instrument to open them, and administer the medicine. About 
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forty drops of the Volatile Caustic Spirit were given to him in water, 
and applied to the wound ; and the same dose repeated a few minutes 
after. In about half an hour he was perfectly recovered. On ex- 
amining the part bitten, I could discover fhe marks of thfISe fangs ; 
two on one side, and one on the othef ; and, from the distance they 
were asunder, I should judge it a large snakd. More than ten 
minutes did not appear to have elapsed ffom the time of his being 
bitten till the medicine was administered. The wcMJuds healed 
immediately, and he was able to attend to his duty the next day. 
Though the species of snakef was not ascertained, yet 1 judge from 
the flow of saliva from the mouth, convulsive spasms of the jaws 
and throat, as well as from the marks of three fangs, that it must 
have been a Cobra de Capello ; and, though I have met with five 
and six fangs of* different sizes In snakes of that species, I never 
observed the marks of more than two having been applied in biting 
in any other case which came within my knowledge, 

CASE Vl. 

In September iySd, a servant belonging to Captain S— — , 
who was then at Benares^ was bitten in the leg by a large Cobra de 
Capello, He saw the %nake coming towards him, with his neck 
spread out in a very tremendous manner, and endeavoured to avoid 
him ; but, before he could get out of his way, the snake seizcid him 
by the leg, and secured his hold for some time, as if he had n^t been 
able to extricate his teeth. Application was immediately made to 
his master for a remedy, who sent to consult me ; but, before I arrived, 
had given him a quantity of sweet oil, which he drank. So soon as 
I saw him, I directed the usual dose of Volatile Caustic Alkali to 
be given, which fortunately brought away the oil from his stomach, 
or it is probable that the stirrralatin'g effect of the Volatile Spirit 
would have been so much blunted by it, as to have become ineffi- 
cacious : a sacond dose was immediately administered, and some 
time after, a third. The man recovered in the course of a few hours. As 
oil is frequently administered as a remedy in the bite of snakes, I think 
it necessary to caution gainst the use of it with the Volatile ^^Ikali, 
as it blunts the stimulating quality of theispfrit and retiders it useless, • 

Of the numerous species of snakes which I have met with, npt 
above six were provided with poisonous fangs ; though I have ex- 
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amlned many which have been considered by the natives as danger- 
ous, without being able to discover any thing noxious in them. 

The following is an instance of the deleterious effect of the 
bite of a snake, called by the natives Krait, a species of the Boa, 
which I have frequently met with in this part of the country ; — 

CASE VII. . 

On the 16th September 1788, a man was brought to me who 
had been bitten by snake, with the marks of two fangs on two of 
his toes : he was said to have been bitten above an hour before 1 

^ T 

saw him ; he was perfectly sensible, but complained of great pain 
in the parts bitten, witli an unusual languor. T immediately gave 
him thirty drops of the Volatile Caustic Alkali Spirit in water, and 
applied some of it to the wounds. In a friw minutes he became 
easier, and in about half an hour was carried away by his friends, 
with perfect confidence in his recovery, , without having taken . a 
second dose of the medicine, which indeed did not appear to have 
been necessary ; but, whether from the effect of the bite of the snake, 
or the motion of the dooly on which he was carried, I know not ; 
but he became sick at the stomach, threw up the medicine, and 
dfed in about a quarter of an hour after. The man said that the 
snake came up to him while he was sitting on the ground ; and that 
he put him away with his hand once, but that he turned about and 
bit him, as described. The snake was brought to me which I ex- 
amined : it was about two feet and a half long, of a lightish brown 
colour on the back, a white belly, and annulated from end to end, 
with 208 abdominal, and forty-six tail scuta. I have met with sev- 
eral of them from thirteen inches to near three feet in length : it had 
two poisonous fangs in tho upper jaw, which lay naked, with their 
points without the upper lip. It does not sprdad its neck, like the Cobra 
de Capello, when enraged ; but is very active and quick in its motion, 
I have shen instances of persons bitten by snakes, who have 
been so long without assistance, that, when they have been brought 
to me, they have not been able to swallow, from convulsions of the 
throat and fauces, which is, I observe, a constant symptom of the 
bite of the Cobra de Capello: and indeed I^have had many persons 
brought to me who had been dead some time ; but never knew an 
ii^tance of the Volatile Caustic Alkali failing in its effect, where 
the patient has been able to swallow it. 



XIX. 

On some ROMAN COINS found at Nelore. 

0 

To the President of the Asutic Society.* 

Sir, 

^ HAVE the honour to present you with .an extract of a letter 
from Mr. Alexander Davidson, late Governor of Madras, giving an 
account of some Romajt Coins and Medals lately found near Nelore, 
together with a drawing of them copied from one transmitted by 
Mr. Davidson ; which, 1‘imagine, may be acceptable to the Asiatic 
Society. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient bumble servant,* 

S. DAVIS. 


Calcutta, March 20, 1788. 



Extract of a Lettar from Alexander Davidson, Esq. 
Dated Madras^ July 12, 1787. 


^ PEASANT near Ncldr, about 100 miles north-west of Madras^ 
was ploughing on the side of a stony craggy hill ; his plough was 
obstructed by some brick-work : he dug, and discovered the remain .y 
of a small Hindu temple, under whicli a little pot was found with 
Roman Coins and Medals of the second century! 

lie sold them as old gold ; and many no doubt were melted, 
but the Nawdb Amirul Umard recovered upwards of thirty of them. 
This happened while I was Governor ; and I had the choice of two 
out of the whole. I chose an Adrian and Faustina. 



Some of the Trojans were in good preservation. Many of the 
Coins could not have been in circulation; they were all of the purest 
gold, and many of them as fresh and beautiful as if they had come 
from the mint but yesterday. Some were much defaced and per- 
forated, and had probably been worn as ornaments on the arm, and 
others pending from the neck. 

I send you drawings of 'my two coins, and have no objection to 
your publishing an account of them in the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society. I received my information respecting them from 
the young Hawdb ; and if my name be necessary to authenticate 
the facts I have related, you have my permission to use it. 



XX. 

On Two Hindu Festivals, ^nd the Indian SniiNX. 
By the late Colonel Pearse, May 12 , 1785 . 


^ BEG leave to point oi*t to the Society, that the Sunday before 
last was the festival of Bhavdnl^ which is •annually celebrated by 
the G6pas^ and all other Hindus who k(?ep horned cattle for us© or 
profit. On this feast they visit gardens, erect a pole in the fields, 
and adorn it witl\ pendants and garlands. The Sunday before last 
was our jfirst of May^ on which the same rites are performed by the 
same class .of people in *England^ where it is well known to be a re- 
lique of ancient superstition in that country : it should seem, there- 
fore, that the religion of the east and the old religion of Britain 
had a strong affinity. Bhavdni has another festival ; but that is not 
kept by any one set of Hindus in particular, and this is appropripjtcd 
^to one class of people. This is constantly held on the ninth of 
Baisdeh; which does not always fall on our first of May^ as it did 
this year. Those members of the Society who arc acquainted with 
the rules which regulate the festivals, may be able to give better 
information concerning this point. I only mean to point out the 
rosemblance of the rites perfprmed here and in England^ but must 
leave abler hands to investigate the matter further, if it should be 
thought deserving of the trouble. I find that the festival which I 
have mentioned, is on^of the most ancient among the Hindus, 

II. During the Hull^ when mirth and festivity reign among 
Hindus of every class, one subject of diversion is to send people on 
errands and expeditions, that are to end in disappointment, and 
raise a laugh at the expense of the person sent. The Hull is al- 
ways in March, and the last day is the greatest holiday. All the 
Hindus who are on that day at Jagamidlh, arc entitled to certain 
distinctions, which they hold to be of such importance, that I foun^ 
it expedient to stay there till the end of the festival ; and I art of 
opinion, and so are the rest of the officers, that I saved above five 
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hundred men by the delay. The origin of the Hii/i seems lost in 
antiquity ; and I liave not been able to pick up the smallest ac* 
count of it. 

If the rites of May-day show any affinity between the religion 
of England in times past and that of the Hindus in these times, may 
not the custom of making April-fools, on the first of that month, 
indicate some traces of the ? I have never yet heard any ac> 
count of the drigin of the English custom ; but it is unquestionably 
very ancient, and is still kept up even in great towns, though less 
in them than in the country. With us it is chiefly confined to the 
lower classes of people ; but in Eidia high and low join in it ; and 
the late Shujdul Daulah, I am told, was very fond of making HM- 
fools, though he was a Muselman of the higivest rank. They carry 
it here so far, as to send letters making appointments in the names 
of persons who, it is known, must be absent from their house at 
the time fixed on ; and the laugh is always in propoftion to the 
trouble given. 




THE 




III. At Jaganndth 1 found the Sphinx oi the Egyptians^ and 
present the Society with a drawing of it. Murdri Pandit^ who was 
deputy Faujddrot Balasdr, attended my detachment on the part of 
the Mahrdttas. He is now the principal Faiijddr^ and is much of the 
gentleman : a man of learning, and very intelligeat From him 1 
learned that the Sphittx, here called Singh, is to appear at the end 
of the world, and, as soon as he is born, will prey on aj\ elephant. 
He is, therefore, figuredv seizing an elephant in his claws, and the 
elephant is made small, to shqiv that the Singh, even a moment after 
his birth, will be very large in proportion to it. 

When I told Murdri that the Egyptians worshipped the bull and 
chose the God by black mark on his tongue, and that they adored 
birds and trees, he immediately exclaimed : ** their religion then 
" was the same with ours ; for we also choose our sacred bulls by the 
“ same marks ; we revereiKe the hansa, the garura, and other birds ; 
‘‘ we respect the pippal and the vata among trees, and the tulasi 
among shrubs ; but as for onions (which I had mentioned) they 
are eaten by low men, and are fitter to be eaten than worshipped.” 

REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

• Without presuming to question the authority of Murdri 
Pandit, I can only say, that several Brdhmans now in Bengal^ have 
seen the figure at Joganndth, where one of the gates is called 
Sihhadwdr ; and they assure me, that they always considered it as 
a mere representation of a Lion seizing a young elephant ; nor do 
they know, they say, any sense for the word Sihha, but a Lion, such 
as Mr. Hastings kept near his garden. The Hull, called Hdldcd 
in the Vidas, and PVialgutsava in comnrron Sanscrit books, is the 
festival of the vernal season, Naunh of the Persians, 
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A shorty DESCRii>TioN of Carnicobar, Mr. G. Hamiltoh. 
Communicated by Mr. Zoffany. 


^HE island, of which I propose to give a succinct account, is the 
northernmost of that cluster in the J5aj^ of Bengai^ which goes by 
the name of the Nicobars, It is low, of a round figure, about forty 
miles in circumference, and appears at a djstance as if entirely co* 
vered with trees : however, there are several well-cleared and de- 
lightful sports upon it. The soil is a black kind of clay, and 
marshy. It produces in great abundance, and with little care, most 
of the tropical fruits, such' as pine-apples, plantains, papayas, co- 
coa-nuts, and areca-nuts ; also excellent yams, and a root called cachu. 
The only four-footed animals upon the island are hogs, dogs, large 
rats, and an animal of the lizard kind, but lai;ge, called by the natives 
tolonqni ; these frequently carry off fowls and chickens. The on*!y 
kind of poultry are hens, and those not in great plenty. There 
are abundance of snakes, of many dififerent kinds ; and the inhabi- 
tants frequently die of their bites. The timber upon the island is 
of many sorts, in great plenty, and some of it remarkably large, 
ttfifording excellent materials for building or repairing ships. 

The natives are low in stature, but very well made, and surpriz- 
ingly active and strong ; they are copper-coloured, and their fea- 
tures have a cast of the Malay ; quite the reverse of elegant. The 
women, in particular, are extremely ugl)*. The men cut their hair 
« liort, and’ the women have their heads shaved quite bare, and 
wear no covering but a short petticoat, made of a sort of rush or 
•dry grass, which reaches half way down the thigh. This grass is 
not interwoven, but hangs round the person something like the 
tliatching of a house. Such of them as have received presents of 
cloth-petticoats from the ships, commonly tie them round imme- 
*diately under the arms. The men wear nothing but a narrow 
strip of cloth about the* middle, iu which they wrap up their privi- 
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ties SO tight, that there hardly iaTany appearance of them. The 
cars of both sexes are pierced when young, and by squeezing into 
the holes large plugs of wood, or hanging heavy weights of shelLv, 
they contrive to render them wide,, and disagreeable to look at. 
They are naturally disposed to be good humoured and gay, and 
are very fond of sitting at -table with Europeafis, where they eat 
every thing that is set before them ; and*they eat most enormously. 
They do not care much for wine, but will drink bumpers of arrack 
as long as they can see. A great part of their time is spent in feast- 
ing and dancing. When a Teast is held at any village, every one 
that chooses goes uhinvited, for they are uttef strangers to ceremoiu'. 
At those feasts they eat immense quantities of pork, which is their 
favourite food. Their l^ogs are remarkably fat, beitig fed upon the 
cocoa-nut kernel And sea-water : indeed all tlieir domestic animals, 
fowls, dogs^ &c. are fed upon the same. They have likewise plenty 
of small sea-fish which they strike very dexterously with lances, 
Wading into the sea about knee deep. Tliey are sure of killing a 
very small fish at ten or twelve yards distatice. They eat 
the pork almost raw, giving it only a hasty grill over a quick fire. 
They roast a fowl, bp running a piece of wood through it, by v^ay 
•of spit, and holding it over a brisk fire, until tlie feathers are burnt 
off, when it is ready for eating, in their taste, Tliey never diink 
water ; only cocoa-nut milk and a liquor called soiira, which oozes 
from the cocoa-nut tree after cutting off the young sprouts or flowers. 
This they suffer to ferment before it is used, and then it is intoxi- 
cating, to which quality they add raiich by their method of drink- 
ing it, by sucking it slowly through a small straw. After eating, the 
young men and women, who are fancifully drest with leaves, go to 
dancing, and the old ^ople surrounci them smoking tobaxca and 
driiiking soura» The dancers, while performing, sing some o£ their 
tunes, which arc far from wanting harmony, and to which they keep 
exact time. Of musical instruments they have only OttJe kind, and 
that the simplest. It is a hollow bamboo about 2}i f<$ct long and 
three inches in diameter; along the outside of which tlierc is strctch- 
td from end to end a ^ngle string made of the Ullreads of a split 
cane ; and the place under the string is hollowed a little, to prevent^ 
it from touching. This instrument is played upon in the same 
manner as a guitar. It is capable of producing but few notes ; the 
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performer however makes it speak harmoniously, and generail/ 
accompanies it with the voice. 

What they know of physic is small and simple. I had once 
occasion to see an (^oration in surgery performed on the toe of a 
young gki, who had been stung by a scorpion or centipee. The 
wound was attended with a considerable swelling, and the little 
patient seemed in great pain. One of the natives produced the 
under jaw of a small fish, which was long, and planted with two 
rows of teeth as sharp as needles : taking this in one hand, and a 
small stick by way of hammer in the other, he struck the teeth 
three or four times into the swelling, and made it bleed freely : the 
toe was then bound up with certain leaves, and next day the child, 
was running about perfectly well. 

Their houses are generally built upon the beach in villages of 
fifteen or twenty houses each ; and each house contains a family of 
twenty persons and upwards. These habitations are raised upon 
wooden pillars about ten feet from the ground ; they are round 
and, having no windows, look like bee-hives, covered with thatch. 
The entry is through a trap-door below, where tire family mount by 
a ladder, which is drawn up at night. This n)anner of building is 
Intended to secure the houses from being infested with snakes andu 
rats ; and for that purpose the pillars are bound round with a 
smooth kind of leaf, which prevents animals from being able ta 
mount ; besides which, each pillar has a broad round flat piece of 
wood near the top of it, the projecting of which effectually prevents 
the further progress of such vermin as may have passed the leaf. 
The flooring is made with thin strips of bamboos, laid at such dis- 
tances from one another as to leave free admission for light and 
air ; and the inside is neatly finished and .decorated with fishing 
lances, nets, &c. 

The art of .making cloth of any kind is quite unknown to the 
Inhabitants of this island ; what they have is got from the ships 
thai come to trade in cocoa-nuts. In exchange for their nuts (which 
are t'eckbn'ed the finest in this part of India}t\i&y will accept of but 
few articles ; what they cbiefiy wish for is cloth of different colours, 
hatchets and banger-blades, which they use in cutting down the 
DUtSi Tobacco and arrack they are very fond of ; but except these 
in ptesents. They have no money of their own, nor will they 
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allow any value to the coin of other coiintiie:5, further than as they 
happen to fancy them for ornaments ; tlie young women some- 
times hanging strings of dollars about their necks. However, they 
are good judges of gold and silver ; and it is no easy matter to 
impose baser metals upon them as sivch. 

They purchase a imich 'larger quantity clotli thai> is con- 
sumed upon their own island. This is intended for the Choury 
market. Choury is a small island to tlie southward ^f theirs, to 
which a large fleet of their boats sails every year about the month 
of November^ to exchange cloth for canoes ; for they cannot make 
these themselves. This voyage they perform by the help of the 
sun and stars, for they know nothing of the compass. 

In their dispositioi> there are two remarkable qualities. One 
is their entire neglect of compliment and ceremony, and the other, 
their aversion to dishonesty. A Carnicobarian travelling to a distant 
village upon business or ^amusement, passes through many towns 
in his way without perhaps speaking to any one : if Jie is hungry 
or tired, he goes up into the nearest house, and helps himself to what 
he wants, and sits till he is rested, without taking the smallest notice 
of any of the family, unless he has business or news to communll- 
c^te. Theft or robbery is so very rare amongst them, that a man 
going out of his house, never takes away his ladder, or shuts his 
door, but leaves it open for any body to enter that pleases, without 
the least apprehension of. having any thing stolen from him. 

Their intercourse with strangers is so frequent, that tliey have 
acquired in general the barbarous language of the so 
common over ///rf/a; their own tongue has a sound quite dififerent 
from most others, their words being pronounced with a kind of stop, 
or catch in the throat, at every syllable, * The few following words 
will serve to shew those who are acquainted with other Indian 
languages, whether there is any similitude between them. 


A man. 

Kegonia, 

To eat. 

Gnia, 

A woman. 

Kecanna, 

To drink, 

Okk, 

A child, 

Chu. 

Yams, 

Voivla, 

To laugh, 

Ayelanr, 

To weep. 

Poing, 

A canoe, 

A house, 

App. 

A pine-apple, 

Frung. 

A lb annul. 

To sleep, 

Loom loom. 

A fowl, 

Haydm, 

A dog, 

'Pamani, 

A hog. 

Mown, 

Fire, 

P ami am 

Fish, 

Ka. 

Rain, 

Koomra, 
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They have no notion of a God ; but they believe firmly in the 
Devil, and worship him from fear. In every village there is a high 
pole erected with long strings of ground-rattans banging from it, 
which, it is said^ has the virtue to keep him at a distance. Whetv 
they see any signs^of an approaching storm^ they imagine that the 
Devil intends them a visit, ; upon whicH many superstitious cere- 
monies are performed. The people of every village march round 
their own boundaries, and fix up at difTcrent distances small sticks 
split at the top, into which split they put a piece of cocoa-nut, a 
wisp of tobacco, and the leaf of a certain plant. Whether this is 
meant as a peace-offering ,to the Devil, or a scarcecrow to frighten 
him away, does not appear. 

When a man dies, all his live stocky cloth, hatchets, fishing- 
lances, and in short every moveable thing he possessed is buried 
with him ; and his death is mourned by the whole village. In one 
view, this is an excellent custom, seeing it prevents all disputes 
about the property of tl)e deceased amongst his relations. His wife 
must conform to custom, by having a joint cut off from one of her 
fingers ; and, if she refuses this, she must submit to have a deep^ 
ffbtch cut in one of the pillars of her house.* 

I was once present at the funeral of an old woman. Wheli 
we went into the house, which had belonged to the deceased, we 
found it full of her female relations ; some of them were employed 
in wrapping up the corpse in leaves and cloth, and others tearing 
to pieces all the cloth which had belonged to her. In another house 
hard by, the men of the village, with a great many others from the 
neighbouring towns, were sitting drinking soura and smoking 
tobacco. In the mean time two stout young fellows were busy dig- 
ging a grave in the sand near the house. ‘When the women had 
done with the corpse, they set up a most hideous howl, upon which 
♦he people began to assemble round the grave, and four men went 
up into the house to bring down the body ; in doing this they were 
much interrupted by a young man, son to the deceased, who en- 
deavoured with all his might to prevent them, but finding it in vain, 
be clung round the body, and was carried to the grave along with 
It : there, after a violent struggle, he was turned away and conduct- 
ed back to the bouse. The corpse now put into the grave, and 
the lashings which bound the legs and arms cut, all the live stock 
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which had been the property of the*deceased, consisting of about 
half a doaen hogs and as many fowls, was killed, and flung in 
above it. A man then approached with a bunch of leaves stuck 
upon the end of a pole, which he swept two or three times gently 
along the corpse, and then the grave^ was filled up. During the 
ceremony, the women, continued to make the ftiost horrible vocal 
concert imaginable : the men said nothing. A few days atterwards, 
a kind of monument was erected over the grave, with»a pole upon 
it, to which long strips of cloth of different colours were hung, 

polygamy is not known* among them ; and their punishment 
of adultery is not Mess severe than effectual. They cut, from the 
man’s offending member, a piece of the foreskin proportioned to 
the frequent commissiop or enormity of the crime. 

There seems to subsist among them a perfect equality. A few 
persons, from their age, have a little more respect paid to them ; 
but there is no appearence of authority one over another. Their 
society seems bound rath*er by mutuaj obligations continually con- 
ferred and received : the simplest and best of all ties. 

The inhabitants of the Andamans are said to be Cannibals, 
The people of Carnico^ar have a tradition among them, that several 
\:anocs came from Andaman many years ago, and that the crews 
were all armed, and committed great depredations, and killed 
several of the Nicobarians, It appears at first remarkable, that there 
should be such a wide difference between the manners of the inha- 
bitants of islands so near to one another ; the Andamans being 
savage Cannibals^ and the others, the most harmless inoffensive 
people possible. But it is accounted for by the following historical 
anecdote, which, I have been assurec^ is matter of fact. Shortly 
after the PorUi^nese had discovered the passage to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope, their ships, on board of which were a 

number of Mozambique negroes, was lost on the Andaman islands, 
which were till then uninhabited. The blacks remained in the 
island and settled there: Europeans a small shallop, in 

which they sailed to Pegu. On the other hand, the Nicobar islands 
were peopled from tl*e opposite main and the coast of Pegu; in 
proof of which, the Nicobar and Pegu languages are said, by thos^ 
acquainted with the latter, to have much resemblaoce. # 
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The Design pf a Treatise on the Plants of IndIA. 
By the President. 


^HE greatest, if not the only, obstacfe to the progress of know- 
ledge in these provii^ces, except in those branches of it which 
belong immediately to owr several professions, is our want of 
leisure for general researches ; and, as Archimedes, who was happily 
master of his time, had not space enough to move the greatest 
weight with the smallest force, thus we, who have ample space 
for our inquiries, really want time for the pursuit of them. “ Give 
** me a place to stand on, said the great mathematician, and I 
“ will move the whole earth' : ” Give us time, we may say, for our 
investigations, and we will transfer to Europe all the sciences, arts, 
and literature of Asia. “ Not to have despaired/' however, was 
thought a degree of merit in the Roman Gefieral, even though he 
was defeated ; and, having some hope that others may occasionally 
find more leisure, than it will ever, at least in this country, be my 
lot to enjoy, I take the liberty to propose a work, from which very 
curious information, and possibly very solid advantage, may be 
derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet imperfectly known to 
European botanists, and with the virtues of which they are wholly 
unacquainted, grow wild on 'Ihe plains and in the forests of India. 
The A marcdsh, an excellent vocabulary of the Sa/wriV language, 
contains in one chapter the names of about three hundred medici- 
lu.l vegetables*' ; the MMinl may comprize many more; and the 
Dravydbhidhdna, or Dictionary of Natural Productions, includes, I 
believe, a far greater number ; the properties of which are distinctly 
related in medical tracts of approved authority. Now the first step, 
in compiling a treatise on the plants of India, should be to write 
their true names in Roman letters, according to the most accurate 
ort'liography, and in Sanscrit preferably to any vulgar dialect ; be- 
cause a learned language is fixed in books, while popular idioms 
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^re in constant fluctuation, and will wot perhaps, be understood a 
century hence by the inhabitants of these Indian territories, whom 
future botanists may consult on the common appellations of trees 
and flowers. The childish denominations of plants from' the per- 
sons who first described them, ought wholly to be rejected ; for 
Champaca and Hinna seem to me flot only more elegant, but far 
properer, designations of an Indian and •an Arabian plaht, than 
Michelia and Laivsonia ; nor can I see without pain, tlyit the great 
Swedish botanist considered it as the supreme and only rezvard of 
labour in this part of naturaUhistory, to preserve a name by hang- 
ing it on a blossom, jind that he declared thifi mode of promoting 
and adorning botany, worthy of being continued zvith holy rever- 
ence^ though so high an honour, he says, ought to be confored with 
chaste reserve^ and not prostituted for the purpose of conciliating the 
good-zvill^ or eternizing the memory^ of any but his chosen followers ; 
nOf not even of saints. HisMist of an hundred and fifty such names 
clearly shows, that his exceJlent works are the true basis of his just 
celebrity, which would have been feebly supported by the stalk of 
the Linncea. From what proper name the Plantain is called Musa^ 

I do not know ; but it seems to be the Dutch pronunciation of the 
Arabic word for that •vegetable, and ought not, therefore, to have 
appeared in his list; though. In my opinion, it is the only rational 
name in the muster-roll. As to the system of Lmneeus, it is the 
system of Nature, subordinate indeed to the beautiful arrangement 
of natural orders, of which he hath given a rough sketch, and which 
may hereafter, perhaps, be completed : but the distribution of vege- 
tables into classes, according to the number, length, and position of 
the stamens and pistils, and of those classes into kinds and species, 
according to certain marks of discrimination, will ever be found tlie 
clearest and most convenient of methods, and should therefore be 
studiously observed in the work, which I now suggest ; but I must 
be forgiven, if I propose to reject the Linncean appellations of the 
twenty-four classes, because, although they appear to be Greek, 
(and, if they really were so, that alone might be thought a sufficient 
objection) yet in truth# they are not Greek, nor even formed by 
analogy to the language of Grecians ; for Polyoantos, Monandros, ^ 
and the rest of that form, are both masculine and feminine ; Polyatr 
dria, in the abstract, never occurs*, and Polyandnon means a 

I I 
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public ccmitcry ; dicecia and dicecus are not found in books of 
authority ; nor, if they were, would they be derived from diSy but 
from diay which would include the tricccia ; let me add that the 
Hveljth and thirteenth classes are ill distinguished by their appella- 
tions, independently of other exceptions to them, since the real 
distinction betwe'en them consists not so much in the fiumber of 
their staments, as in the piace^ where they are inserted ; and that 
the fourteenth and fifteenth are not more accurately discriminated by 
two words formed in defiance of grammatical analogy, since there 
are but Uvo powers, or two diversities vf length in each of those 
classes. Calycopolyafidros might, perhaps, nob inaccurately denote 
a flower of the twelfth class ; but such a compound would still 
savour of barbarism or pedantry ; and the best way to amend such 
a system of words is to efface it, and supply its place by a more 
simple nomenclature, which may easily be found. Numerals may 
be used for the eleven first classes, the former of two numbers 
being always appropriated to the staviiyiSy and the latter to the 
pistils. Short phrases, as on the calyx or caliccy in the receptacle^ 
two longy fotir long from one basCy from tivo or many^ baseSy luith 
i:nthers conncctcdy on the pistils y in tivo fioivcrSy in two distinct plants y 
inixed^ conccaledy or the like, will answer every purpose of discri- 
mination ; but I do not offer this as a perfect substitute for the 
words, which I condemn. The allegory of sexes and nuptialSy 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to be discarded, as unbe- 
coming the gravity of men, who, while they search for truth, have 
no business to inflame their imaginations ; and, while they profess 
to give descriptions, have nothing to do with metaphors. Few 
passages in Aloisuiy the^ mostjmpudent book ever composed by 
man, are more wantonly indecent than the hundred-forty-sixth 
number of the Botanical Philosophyy and the broad comment of 
its grave author, who dareSy like Octavius in his epigram, to speak 
with Roman simplicity ; nor can the Linncean description of 
the Aruniy and many other plants, be read in English without 
exciting ideas which the occasion does not require. Hence it is 
that no well-born and well-educated woman can be advised to 
amuse herself with botany as it is now explained, though a more ele- 
gant and delightful study, or one more likely to assist and embellish 
other female accomplishment- could not possibly be recommended. 
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When the Sanscrit names of tlie Indian plants have been cor- 
rectly written in a large paper-book, one page being appropriated 
to each, the fresh plants themselves, procured in their respective 
seasons, must be concisely, but accurately, classed and described ; 
after which their several uses in medicine, diet, or manufactures, 
maybe collected with Jthc “assistance Hindu physiciayns, from 
the medical books in Sanscrit^ and their accounts either disaproved 
or established by repeated experiments, as fast as Ihey cao be 
made with exactness. 

By way of example, I annex the descriptions of five Indian 
plants; but am unable, at this season,, to re-examine them, and 
wholly despair of leisure to exhibit others, of which I have collect- 
ed the names, and most*of which I have seen in blossom. 

I. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twejity, from One Base. 

CaL Five-parted, thick ; leaflets, oblon". 

Cor, Five petals, oblong. 

Starn^ From twelve to fifteen, rather long, fertile ; five slioibii- 
sterile. In some flowers, the nnprolific stamens longer. 

Pist, Style cylindric. 

Peric, A capsule, with five cells, many-sceded. 

Seeds, Roundish, compressed, winged. 

Leaves, Of many different shapes. 

Uses, The quality refrigerant 

One flower, steeped a whole night in a glass of water, forms a 
cooling mucilage of use in virulent gonorrheeas. The Miichncnnda 
called also Pichnea^ is^exquisitely fragrant : its calyx is covered 
with an odoriferous dust • and the dried flowers in fine powder, 
taken as snuff, are said, in a Sanscrit book, almost in^itantaneously 
to remove a nervous head-ach. 

Note. This plant differs a little from the Pentapetes of Linneens, 

II. •BILVA OR MA'LU'RA. 

Many on the Receptacle, and One, 

Cal, Four or five cleft beneath, 
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Cor. Four or five petals / mostly reflex. 

Stain. Forty to forty-eight filaments ; anthers mostly erect. 

Pist, Germ roundish ; Style smooth, short ; Stigma clubbed. 

Peric, A spheroidal berry, very large ; many-seeded. 

Seeds. Toward the surface ovate, in a pellucid mucus. 

Leaves. Ternate ; common petiole long; leaflets subovate ; 
obtusely notched with short petioles; some almost lanced. 

Stem. Armed with sharp thorns. 

Uses. The fruit nutritious, warm, cathartic; in taste deli- 
cious, in fragrance exquisite : its aperient and detersive quality, 
and its efficacy in removing habitual costiveness, having been 
proved by constant experience. The mucus of the seed is, for some 
purposes, a very good cement* 

Note. This fruit is called Srifkala^ becausfe it sprang, say the 
Tudtan poets, from the milk of Sr/, the Goddess of Abundance, who 
/j. J it on mankind at the request of Iswara, whence he alone 
nvc?*!!: ,, chaplet of Bilva flowers: to him only the Hindus offot 
iliem ; and, when they see any of them fallen on the ground, they 
take them up with reverence, and carry them to his temple. From 
tke first blossom of this plant, that I could i^nspect, I had imagined 
that it belonged to the same class with the Durio^ because the fila- 
ments appeared to be distributed in five sets ; but in all that I have 
since examined, they are perfectly distinct, 

HI. SRINGA'TACA. 

Four and One. 

Cal. Four cleft, with a long peduncle above. 

Cor. Four petals. 

Stam. Anthers kidney-shaped. 

Pist. Gam loundish ; Style long, as the filaments ; Stigma 
c.ubbed. 

Seed. A Nut with four opposite angles (two of them Sharp 
thorns) formed by the Calyx. 

Leaves. Those which float on the water'are rhomboldal ; the two 
, upper sides unequally notched, the two lower, right lines. Their peti- 
od Ui; by 5/.indle-shaped spongy substances, not bladders, 
r, Kn Ai} j like coral, 
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Uses. The fresh kernel, in 'sweetness and delicacy, equals 
that of the filbered. A mucus, secreted by minute glands, covers 
the wet leaves, which are considered as cooling. 

Note. It seems to be the floating Trapa oi Linucens. 

IV,* PUTICARAJA, 

Ten and One. 

Cal. Five-cleft. 

Cor, Five equal petals. 

Peric, A thofny legumen ; two seeds. 

Leaves, Oval, pinnated. 

Stem, Armed. , 

Uses. The ^eeds are very bitter, and, perhaps, tonic ; since 
one of them, bruised and given in two doses, will, as the Hnidus 
assert, cure an intermittent fever. 

V. MADHU'CA. (See VolL Page 300) 

Many, not on the Receptacle, and One, 

Cal Perianth four or five-leaved. 

Cor, One-petalcd. Tube inflated, fleshy. Border nine, or ten, 
parted. 

Stain. Anthers from twelve to twenty-eight, erect, acute, s ib- 
villous. 

Pist. Germ roundish ; St)de long, awl-shaped. 

Peric, A Drupe ^ with two* or three Nuts ? 

Leaves, Oval, somewhat pointed. 

Uses, The ^esculent, nutritious ; yielding, by distillation, 

an inebriating spirit, which, if the sale of it were duly restrained 
by law, might be applied to good purposes. A useful oil is express- 
ed from the seed. 

Note, It resembles the Bassia of Koenig, 

Such would be the method of the work which I recommend ; 
but even the specinlen which I exhibit, might, in skilful hands, 
have been more accurate. Engravings of the plants may be annexedi; 
but I have more than once experienced, that the best anatojiical 
and botanical prints give a very inadequate, and sometimes a very 
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false notion of the objects which they were intended to represent. 
As wc learn a new language by reading approved compositions in 
it with the aid of a Grammcr and Dictionary, so we can only study 
with effect the natural history of vegetables by analysing the plants 
themselves with the PJiilosophia Botanical which is the Grammar^ 
and the Genera el Species Planiaruin^ which may be considered as 
the Dictionary^ of that beautiful language, in which nature would 
teach us what plants we must avoid as noxious, and what we must 
cultivate as salutary, for that the qualities of plants are in some degree 
connected with the natural orders and Hasses of them, a number of 
instances would abundantly prove. 
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On the Dissection of the Pangomn, in a Lei let to 

^ • 

General Carnac from At>am Burt, Esq \ 
Communicated by the General. 

Sir, 


4N compliance with your desire, I most willingly do myself tlic 
honour to present to you my observations and reflections on the 
dissection of one of those animals, of which we have a print, with 
a very short account, in the First Volume \\\(i Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society, The* animal, from which that likeness has been 
taken, was sent by Mr,* Les/ict from r/z/Zra, to the* President Sir 
William Jones, It is distinguished in the Transactions by a name, 
which I do not at present remember ; but probably the animal is of 
the same ^enus with the maiiis^ as described in the former cditij^ii 
pfthe Encyclopcedia fritannica, or, perhaps, not diflerent from the 
Paiif^olin of Bujfon, 

The representation of this animal in Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society^ makes it unnecessary for me to enter into any general des- 
cription of its external figure and appearance. There are on each 
foot five claws, of which the outer and inner are small when com- 
pared with the other three. There are no distinct toes ; but each 
nail is moveable by a joint at its root. This creature is extremely 
inoffensive. It has no^ teeth ; and its feet are unable to grasp. 
Hence it would appear that Nature, having furnished it with a coat 
of mail for its protection, has, with some regard to justice, denied 
it the powers of acting with hostility against its fellow creatures. 
The nails are well adapted for digging in the ground ; and the 
animal is so dexterous in eluding its enemies by concealing itself in 
holes and among rocks* that it is extremely difficult to procure one. 

The upper jaw is covered with a cross cartilaginous ridge, which* 
though apparently not at all suited to any purposes of masticatjpn, 
may, by increasing the surface of the palate, extend the sense of 
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taste. The oesophagus admitted my fore-fiuger with ease. The 
tongue at the bottom of the mouth is nearly about the size of the 
little finger, from whence it tapers to a point The animal at plea- 
sure protrudes this member a great way from the mouth. The 
tongue arises from the ensiform cartilage, and the contiguous mus- 
cles of the belly, a'nd passes in form of., a round distinct muscle 
from over the stomach, through the thorax, immediately under the 
sternum ; and interior to the windpipe in the throat When dissect- 
ed out, the tongue could be easily elongated so as to* reach more 
than the length of the animal, exclu«5iv^ of its tail. There is a 
cluster of salivary glarids seated around the tongue, as it enters the 
mouth. These will necessarily be compressed by the action of the 
tongue; so as occasionally to supply a plentiful flow of their 
secretion. 

The stomach is cartilaginous, and analogous to that of the 
gallinaceous tribe of birds. It was filled with small stones and 
gravel, which in this part of the country, are almost universally cal- 
careous. The inner sui face of the stomach was rough to the feel, 
and funned into folds, the interstices of which were filled with a 
frpthy secretion. The guts were filled with a sandy pulp, in which, 
however, were interspersed a few distinct smal^ stones. No vestiges^ 
of any animal or vegetable food could be traced in the whole/r/;//^ 
vice. The gall-bladder was distended with a fluid, resembling in 
colour and consistence the dregs of beer. 

The subject was a female : its dugs were two, seated on the 
breast. The uterus and organs of generation were evidently those 
of a viviparous animal. 

Forcibly stiuck with the phenomena which this quadruped ex- 
hibited, my imagination at once overleaped the boundaries by which 
sciense endeavours to circumscribe the productions and the ways of 
Nature ; and .believing with Buffon, que tout ce qui pent etre est, I did 
not hesitate to conjecture, that this animal might possibly derive 
its nourishment from mineral substances. This idea I accordingly 
hazarded in an address to Colonel Kid, The spirit of inquiry, natu- 
ral to that gentleman, could be ill satisfied By ideas thrown out ap- 
‘ parently at random ; and he soon called on me to explain my 
opinion, and its foundation. 

Though we have pci haps no clear idea of the manner in which 
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vegetables extract their nourishtneftt from earth, yet the fact being 
so, it may not be unreasonable to suppose that some animal may 
derive nutriment by a process somewhat similar. It appears to me, 
tliat facts produced by Spallanzani directly invalidate the experi- 
ments, from which he has drawn the infeience, that fowls swallow 

stones merely from stupidity ; and that such substances are alto- 

• * 

gether unnecessary to those animals. He reared fowls, without 
permitting them ever to swallow sand or stones ; but fte also estab- 
lished the fact, that carnivorous animals may become frugivorous ; 
and herbivorous animals may come to live on flesh. A wood-pid- 
geon he brought to'thrive on putrid meat. * The experiment on 
fowls, then, only corroborates the proof, that we have it in our 
power by habits to alter^the natural constitution of animals. Again 
the eminent investigator of truth found , that fowls died when fed 
on stones alone ; but surely that fact is far shoit of proving that 
such substances are not agreeable to the original purposes of nature 
in the digestive process of these aniimils. When other substances 
shall have been detected in the sUunach of this animal, my infer- 
ence, from what I have seen, must necessarily fall to the giound. 
But if, like other aniimds with muscular and cai tilaginous stomacifs, 
this singular quadiupcd consumes grain, it must be surprising that 
no vestige of sucli food was found present in the whole alimentary 
canal, since in that thinly inhabited country, the wild animals are 
free to feed without intrusion from man. Nor can it be inferred 
from the structure of the stomach, that this animal lives on ants or 
on insects. Animals devoured as food, though of considerable 
size and solidity, with a proportionally small extent of suiface to be 
acted on by the gastric juice and the acticiu of the stomach, are readily 
dissolved and digested by animals possesbing not a cartilaginous, but 
a membranaceous stomach ; as for instance, a frog in that of a snake. 

In the stomach many minerals are soluble, and tlie most active 
things which we can swallow. Calcareous substances are readily 
acted on. Dr. Priestly has asked, “ May not pldogistic matter be the 
“most essential part of the food and support of botli vegetable and 
“animal bodies? I confess, that Di, Pncstl/s finding cause to [)ro- 
pose the question, inclines me to suppose that the affirmative to it * 
may be true. Earth seems to be the basis of all animal matter. Tile 
growth of the bones must be attended with a constant supply ; and in 

J I 
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rtie human species there is a copious discharge of calcareous matter 
' thrown out by the kidneys and salivary glands. May not the qua- 
druped in question derive phlogiston from earth ? salt, from mineral 
substances ? And, as it is not deprived of the power of drinlcing water, 
what else is necessary to the subsistence of his corporeal machine ? 

Considering tlie scaly covering of this aiiimal, we mayconceive 
' that it may be at least necessary for its existence, on that account, 
to imbibe a greater proportion of earth than is necessary to other 
animals. It may deserve consideration, that birds are covered 
with feathers, which in their constituent principles approach to the 
Miature of horn and boiW Of these animals the gallinaceous tribe 
swallow stones ; and the carnivorous take in the feathers and bones 
of their prey: the latter article is known to, be soluble in the mem- 
branaceous stomachs ; and hence is a copious supply of the earthy 
principles. In truth, ! do not know that any thing Is soluble hi the 
stomach of animals, which may not be thence absorbed into their 
circulating system ; and nbthhig can be ^ absorbed without affect- 
* ing the whole constitution. 

What I have here -stated is all that! could advance to the Colo- 
IK'I ; but my opinion has been since not a l,ittle cotifirmed, by ob- 
serving the report of experiments by M. Bruquatelli of Pavia, oii 
the authority of M. Crell, by which we learn, that some birds have 
so great a dissolvent power in the gastric juice, as to dissolve in 
their stomachs flints, rock-crystal, calcareous stones, and shells. 

I beg only farther to observe, that some things in Buffon's des- 
cription of the Pangolin, not apparently quite applicable to this ani- 
mal, might have been owing to his description being only from the 
view of a dried preparation,. in which the organs of generation would 
be obliterated, and the dugs shrivelled away so as to be impercepti- 
ble ; else that elegant philosopher could not have asserted that, 

“ fes animcvitr quadrupedes, qui sent couvefis d'dcailles, sont ovipaiesP 

Excuse my prolixity, which is only in me the necessary atten- 
dant of my superficial knowledge of things. In ingenuousness, 
however, I hope that I am not inferior to any man : and I am 
proud to subscribe myself, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
ADAM BURT. 


September 14, 1789. 



A Letter from Doctor Anderson to Sir William Jones. 
Dear Sir, 

^HE male I^ac insect having hitherto escaped me ooservaiion of 
naturalists, I send the enclosed description, made by Mr. William 
Roxburgh^ Surgeon* on this establishment/and Botanist to the 
Honorable Company, in hopes you will give it a place in the pub- 
lication of your Society, as Mr. Roxbiirglis discovery will bring 

Lac a Genus into the Class Hemiptera of Linncsus, 

% 

I am, with esteem, 

« 

Dear Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

JAMES ANDERSON. 


Fort St. George, January 2 , 1790, 
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On the La'csiia', or Lac,‘ Insect. 
Pj' Mr. W. Roxbukgii. 


pieces of ver}^ fi csh-loolcing lac, adhering to small branches 
of mimosa cincrct, wore broiiglu me from the mountains on llie 
roth of last month. I kept them carefully, and to-day, the 4th of 
December, foiiitecn days from the time {hey came fiom the hill<, 
myriads of exceedingly minute animals were observed cieeping 
about tlic lac and brandies it adhered to, and more still issuing from 
small holes over the suifaceoj tlie cells: other small and perforated 
excrescences were observed with a gla^s amongst the perforations, 



from which the minute insects issued, regularly two to each hole, 
and crowned with some very fine white hairs. When the hairs were 
i\ibbed off, two white spots appeared. The animals, when single, 
ran about pretty briskly ; but in general they were so numerous as 
to be crowded over one another. The body is oblong, tapering 
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most towards the tail, below plain, above convex, with a double, or 
flat margin : laterally on the back part of the thorax are two small 
tubercles, which may be the Qyes : the body behind the tliorax is 
crossed with twelve rings ; legs six ; feelers (antennae) half the 
length of the body, jointed, haiiy, each ending in two hairs as long 
as the antennae ; rump, a white point be;t ween two terminal hairs, 
which are as long as the body of the animal ; the mouth I could not 
see. On opening the cells, the substance that they were formed of 
cannot be better described.^ with respect to appearance, than by 
saying it is like the transparent amber that Ij^eads are made of : the 
external covering of tiie cells may be about half a line thick, is re- 
markably strong and able to resist injiuies ; tlie partitions aie nTuch 
thinner ; the cells are ih general irregular squat es, pentagon^ and 
hexagons, about an eighth of an inchin diainetc'p and dfen , 
tltey have no communication with each otlu r all tliese I opetied 
during the time the anjmais wrje issui!»o, ctndained in one-half a 
small bag filled with a thick red jell\’-likc liqiua*, rqnete with what 
I take to be eggs ; these bags, or utticuli, adhere to the bottom of 
the cells, and have each two necks, which pass through perforations 
^ in the external coat (/f the cells, forming the fore-mentioned ex<fre- 
scences, and ending in some very fine hairs. The other half of the 
cells have a distinct opening, and contain a white substance, like 
.some few filaments of cotton rolled together, and numbers of the 
insects themselves ready to make their exit. Several of the same 
insects I observed to have drawn up their legs, and to lie flat; they 
did not move on being touched, nor did they show any signs of life 
with the greatest irritation, 

December 5. The same minute • hexapedes continue issuing 
from their cells in numbers ; they are more lively, of a deepened red 
colour, and fewer of the motionless sort. To-day I saw the mouth ; 
it is a flattened point, about the middle of the breast, which the 
little animal projects on being compressed. 

December 6. The male insects I have found to-day. A few of 
them are constantly wnning among the females most actively : as 
yet they are scarce more, I imagine, than one to 5000 females, but 
twice their size. The head is obtuse ; eyes black, very large ; an- 
tennae clavated, feathered, about the length of the body ; &eIow 
the middle an articulation, such as those in the legs ; colour bet- 
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ween the eyes a beautiful shining green ; neck very short ; body 
oval, brown ; abdomen oblong, the length of body and head ; legs 
six ; wings membranaceous, four, longer than the body, fixed to the 
sides of the thorax, narrow at their insertions, growing broader for 
^ of their length, then rounded ; the anterior pair is twice 
the size of the posterior ; a strong fibre rune along their anterior 
margins ; they lie flat, like the wings of a common fly, when it walks 
or rests ; no Hairs from the rump ; it springs most actively to a con- 
siderable distance on being touched ; mouth in the under part of 
the head ; maxillae transverse. To-day the female insects continue 
issuing in great numbers, apd move about as on the 4th. 

December 7. The small red insects still more numerous, and 
move about as before : winged insects, stiU very few, continue ac- 
tive. There have been fresh leaves and bits of the branches of 
both mimosa cinerea and corinda put into. the wide mouthed bottle 
with them ; they walk over them indifferently, without showing any 
preference, nor inclination to v^ork nor copulate. I opened a cell 
whence I thought the winged flies had come, and found several, 
eight or ten, more in it, struggling to shake off their incumbrances : 
tli^y were in one of those utriculi mentioned* on the 4th, which 
ends in two mouths, shut up with fine white hairs, but one of them 
was open for the exit of the flies ; the other would no doubt have 
opened in due time ; this utriculus I found now perfectly dry, and 
divided into cells by exceeding thin partitions. I imagine, before 
any of the flies made their escape, it might have contained about 
twenty. In these minute cells with the living flies, or whence they 
had made their escape, were small dry dark coloured compressed 
grains, which may be the dried excrements of the flies. 

Note by the President 

THE have six names (or Lac; but they generally call 

it Lucskd, from the multitude of small insects, who, as they believe, 
discharge it from their stomachs, and at length destroy the tree on 
which they form their colonies. A fine Pippala near Crishnanagar, 
is now almost wholly destroyed by them. 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

Delivered 25 February 1790. 

BV THE PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen, 

Although we are at this moment considerably nearer to the 
frontier of China than to the farthest limit of the British dominions 
in Hindustdn, yet the first step that we shall take in the .philoso- 
phical journey, which I propose for your entertainment at the pre- 
sent meeting, will carry u5 to the utmost verge of the habitable 
globe known to the best geographers of old Greece and Egj^pt ; 
beyond the boundary of whose knowledge we shall discern from 
the heights of the northern mountains an empire nearly equal in 
Lurface to a square of fifteen degrees ; an empire, of which I do not 
mean to assign the precise limits, but which we may consider, for 
the purpose of this dissertation, as embraced on two sides by Tartary 
and India^ while the ocean separates its other sides from various 
Asiatic isles of great importance in the commercial system of 
Europe. Annexed to that immense tract of land is the peninsula of 
Coreat which a vast oval bason divides from Nrfon or Japan^ a cele- 
brated and imperial island, bearing in arts and in arms, in advan- 
tage of situation, but nqt in felicity of government, a pre-eminence 
among eastern kingdoms analogous to that of Britain among the 
nations of the west. So many climates are included in so prodi- 
gious an area, that while the principal emporium of China lies 
nearly under the tropic, its metropolis enjoys the temperature of 
Samarkand : such too is the diversity of soil in its fifteen provinces, 
that, while some of them are exquisitely fertile, richly cultivated, 
and extremely populous, others are barren and rocky, dry and un- 
fruitful, with plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in ScytHa^ 
and those either wholly deserted, or peopled by savage hordes, who, 
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if they be not still independent, have been very latelj' subdued by * 
the peifidy, rather than the valour, of a monarch, who has perpetua- 
ted his own breach of faith in a Chinese poem, of which I have seen 
a translation. 

The word China^ concerning which I shall offer some new re- 
marks, is well known to the people whom we call the Chinese \ but 
they never apply it (I spe*ak of the learned among them) to them- 
selves or to ftheir country : themselves, according to Fatlier V is- 
deloii, they describe as the people of Haiiy or of some 'other illustri- 
ous family, by the memory of whose 'actions they flatter their na- 
tional pride ; and thdir country they call Chhp.i-cu'c^ or the Cential 
Kingdom^ representing it in their symbolical characters by a paral- 
lelogram exactly bissected. At other times they distinguish it by 
the words Tien-hia, or What is under Heaven ; meaning all that is 
valuable on Earth, Since they never name themselves with model - 
ation, ilv y would have no right to complain, if they knew that Eun - 
/ran uiithcn -i ha*ve ever spoke, n of them iii the extremes of applause 
ot of ceosure. By some they have been extolled as the oldest and 
tl o widest, as tile most learned and most ingenious of nations ; whilst 
o^diers have deiided their pretensions to antiquity, condemned their 
r;(/vei ninent as abominable, and arraigned their manners as inhuman, 
without allowing them an element of science, or a single art for which 
they have not been indebted to some more ancient and more civilized 
race of men. The trutli perhaps lies, where vve usually find it, bet- 
ween the extremes ; but it is not my design to accuse or to defend 
the Chinese^ to depress or to aggrandize them : I shall confine my- 
self to the discussion of a question connected with my former dis- 
courses, and far less easy to be solved than any hitherto started : 

“ Whence came the singular people, w,ho long had governed 
“ China, before they were conquered by the Tartars ? On this 
problem (the solution of which has no concern, indeed, with our 
political or commercial interests, but a very material connection, 
if I mistake not, with interests of a higher nature) four opinions 
have been advanced, and all rather percmptoiily asserted than 
supported by argument and evidence. By a few writers it has 
< been urged, that the Chinese are an original race, who have dwelled 
for ages, if not from eternity, in the land whicli they now possess ; 
by others, and chiefly by the missionaries, it is insisted that they 
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sprang from the same stock with the Hebreios and Arabs ; a third 
assertion is that of the Arabs themselves and of M. Pauiv, who hold 
it indubitable, that they were originally Tartars descending in 
wild clans from the steeps of Imaus ; and a fourth, at least as dog- 
matically pronounced as^ any of fhe precedkig, is that of the 
Brahmens^ who decide, without allowfng any appeal from their 
decision, that the Chinas ( for so they are named in Sanscrit ) were 
Hindus of frhe Cshatriya^ or military class, who, abandoning the 
privileges of their tribe, rambled in different bodies to the north-cast 
Qi Bengal ; and, forgetting by degrees the rifes and religion of their 
ancestors, established separate principalities, which were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleys, which are now possessed by them. 
If any one of the^three last opinions be just, the first of them must 
necessarily be relinquished ; but of those three, the first cannot pos- 
sibly be sustained, because it rests on no firmer support than a fool- 
ish remark, whether trutj* or false, tjiat Sent in Chinese means life 
and procreation ; and because a tea-plant is not more different from 
a palm than a Chinese from an Arab, They are men, indeed, as 
the tea and the palm are vegetables ; but human sagacity could npt, 
I believe, discover any other trace of resemblance between them. 
One of the Arabs, indeed (an account of whose voyage to India and 
China has been translated by Renaudot) thought the Chinese not only 
handsomer (according to his ideas of beauty) than the Hind'is, 
but even more like his own countrymen in features, habiliments, 
carriages, manners, and ceremonies : and this may be true, without 
proving an actual resemblance between the Chinese and Arabs, ex- 
cept in dress and complexion. The next opinion is more connec- 
ted with that of the Brdjimens than M. Painv, probably, imagined ; 
for, though he tells us expressly that by Scythians he meant the 
TurkSf or Tartars, yet the Dragon on the standard, aijd some other 
peculiarities, from which he would infer a clear affinity between the 
old Tartars the belonged indubitably to those Scythiair\ 

who are known to have been Goths ; and the Goths had manifestly a 
common lineage with Hindus, if his own argument, in the preface 
to his Researches on the Similarity oj Language be, as all men agree 
that it is, irrefragable. That the Chinese were anciently of a Tar- 
tarian stock, is a propositon which I cannot otherwise disprove for 
the present, than by insisting on the total dissimilarity of the two 
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races in manners and arts, particularly in the fine arts of Imagina- 
tion, which the Tariars^hy their own account, never cultivated ; 
but, if we show strong grounds for believing that the first Chinese 
were actually of an Indian race, it will follow that M. Pauw and 
the Arabs are mistaken. It i^ to the discussion of this new and, in 
my opinion, very interesting point, that I shall confine the remain- 
der of my di«:course. 

In the Sanscrit Institutes of civil and religious duties, revealed, 
as the Hindus believe, by the son of i?/ a// we find the 

following cm ious passage : ‘'Many families of, the military class 
“ having gradually abandoned the ordinances of the Vcda^ and the 
‘ company cf Brdkmens,\\yjcd in a state of degradation ; as the 
“ people of Pnndraca and Odra^ those ot Dravira and Carnboja^ 
“ the Yavanas and Sacas^ the Pdradas and Pahlavas^ the Chinas^ 
“and some other nations/’ A full comment on this text would here 
be superfluous ; but, since the testimony^of the Indian author, who, 
though certainly not a divine personage, was as certainly a very 
ancient lawyer, moralist, and historian, is direct and positive, dis- 
interested and unsu.'>pectcd, it would, I think, decide the question 
before us, if wc could be suie that the word China signified a Chi- 
ncsCySLS M the PanditSy whom I have separately consulted, asseit 
with one voice. They assure Ine,*that the Chinas of Menu settled 
in a fine country to the noith-east of Gau}\ and to the east of Cdina- 
liip and Nepal ; tiiat they have long been, and still are, famed as 
ingenious artificers ; and that they had themselves seen old Chinese 
idols, which bore a manifest relation to the primitive religion of 
India before Buddhas appearance in it. A well-informed Pandit 
showed me a Sanscrit book in Cashuiirian letters, which, he said, 
was revealed by Siva himself, and entitled Sactisangama : he read 
to me a whole chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the Chinas 
who were divided, says the author, into near two hundred clans. I 
then laid before him a map of Asia ; and, when I pointed to Cash- 
miry his own countiy, lie instantly placed his finger on the north- 
w^estern provinces of Chinay where the Chinas^ he said, first estab- 
lished themselves ; but he added, that Mahdchinay which was also 
m'^ntioned in his book, extended to the eastern and southern oceans, 
I believe, nevertheless, that the Chinese empire, as we now call it, 
was not formed when the laws of Menu were collected ; and for this 
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belief, so repugnant to the genera> opinion, I am bound to offer ’my 
reasons. If the outline of history and chronology for the last two 
thousand years be correctly traced (and vve must be hardy sceptics 
to doubt it) the poems of Cdlidds were composed before the begin- 
ning of our era. Now it is clear, from internal and external evi- 
dence, that the Rdmdyan^diVid Mahkbhdrat weite considerably older 
than the productions of that poet; and it appears from the style 
and metre of the Dhcrma Sdstra^ revealed by <that it was re- 

duced to writing long before the age of Vdlmicox Vydsa, the second 
of whom names it with Applause. Wc shall not, therefore, be 
thought extravaga*nt if we place the compil&r of those laws between 
a thousand and fifteen hundred years before Christ ; especially as 
Buddha, whose age is pretty well asceitained, is not mentioned in 
them ; but, in the tweltth century before our era, the Chinese 
was at least in its cradle. This fact it is necessary to prove ; and 
my first witness is Confucius himself. I know to what keen satire I 
shall expose myself by erting that phjlosopher, after the bitter sar- 
casms of M. Pamv against him and against the translators of his 
mutilated, but valuable works ; yet I quote without scruple the book 
entitled Lnn Yu, of which I possess the original with a verbal trr^ns- 
• lation, and which I know to be sufficiently authentic for my present 
purpose. In the second part of it Con-fu-tsu declares, that Al- 
though he, like other men, couW relate, as mere lessons of morality, 
“ the histories of the first and second imperial houses, yet, for wiiit 
“ of evidence, he could give no certain account of them.’* Now, if 
the Chinese themselves do not even pretend that any historical 
monument existed in the age of Confucius, preceding the rise of 
their third dynasty, about eleven hundred years before the Christian 
epoch, we may justly conclude that the reign of Vuvani was in the 
infancy of their empire, which hardly grew to maturity till some 
ages after that piince ; and it has been asserted b]^ very learned 
Europeans, that even of the third dynasty, which he has the fame 
of having raised, no unsuspected memotial can now be produced. 
It was not till the eighth century before the birth of our Saviour, 
that a small kingdom^was erected in the province of Shen^si, the 
capital of which stood nearly in the thirty-fifth degree of noitheiii 
latitude, and about five degrees to the west of St-gan : both the 
countiy and its metropolis were called C7<:/// ; and the dominion of 
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its princes was gradually extended to the east and west. A king of 
who makes a figure in the Shdhndmah among the allies of 
Afrdsiydb, was, I presume, a sovereign of the country just men- 
tioned ; and the river of Chin, which the poet frequently names as 
the limit of his eastern geography, seems to have been the Yelloin) 
River, which the Chhiese introduce at the beginning of their fabulous 
annals. I should be tempted to expatiate on so curious a subject, but 
the present occasion allows nothing superfluous, and permits me 
only to add, that Mangukhdn died in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, before the city of Chin, which was afterwards taken by 
yw/^/a/,and that the poets oi Itdn perpetually allude to tlie districts 
around it which they celebrate, with Chegil and Khoten, for a num- 
ber of musk-animals loving on their hills. The territoiy of Chin, 
so called by the old Hindus, by the Persians, and by the Chinese 
(while the Giceks and Arabs were obliged by their defective articu- 
lation to miscall it Sin) gave its name to a race of emperors, whose 
tyranny made their mcmoiy so unpopular,‘that the modern inhabi- 
tants of China hold the word in abhorrence, and speak of themselv- 
es as the people of a milder and more virtuous dynasty ; but it is 
highly probable that the whole nation descended from the Chinas 
of Menu, and, mixing with the Tartars (by whom the plains of Ho- 
nan and the more southern provinces were thinly inhabited) form- 
ed by degrees the race of men whom we now see in possession of 
the noblest empire in Asm. 

In support of an opinion, which I offer as the result of long 
and anxious inquiries, I should regulaily proceed to examine the 
language and letters, religion and philosophy of the present Chi- 
nese, and subjoin some remaiks on their ancient monuments, on 
their sciences, and on their arts, both liberal and mechanical ; but 
their spoken language not having been preserved by the usual sym- 
bols of articulate sounds, must have been for many ages in a con- 
tinual flux ; their letters^ if we may so call them, are merely the 
symbols of ideas ; their popular religion was imported from India 
in an age comparatively modern ; and their philosophy seems yet in 
so rude a state as hardly to deserve the appellation ; they have no 
ancient monuments, from which their origin can be traced even by 
plausible conjecture ; their sciences are wholly exotic ; and their 
mechanical arts have nothing in them characteristic of a particular 
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’family ; nothing which any set of •men, in a country so highly 
favoured by nature, might not have discovered and improved. They 
have indeed both national music and national poetry, and 
both of them beautifully pathetic ; but of painting, sculpture, or 
architecture, as arts of imagination, they seem (like other Asiatics) 
to have no idea. Instead, .therefore, of enlarging separately on 
each of those heads, I sfiall briefly inquirS, how far the literature 
and religious practices of China confirm or oppose the proposition 
which I have ardvanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. De Gnignes^ on the sub- 
ject before us, is nearly connected with that'*of the Brdhmens : he 
maintains, that the were emigrants from Egypt; and the 

Egyptians, or Ethiopians (for they were clearly the same people) 
h'ld indubitably a c,ommon oiigin with the old natives of India, as 
the affinity of their languages and of their institutions, both religious 
and political, fully evinces ; but that Chum was peopled a few cen- 
tuiies before our era by a colony from tjie banks of the Nile though 
neither Persians nor Aiahs, Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of such 
an emigiation, is a paradox, which the bare authority even of so 
learned a man cannot support ; and, since reason grounded on fact£^ 
Cr^n alone decide such a^question, we have a right to demand cleaier 
evidence and stronger arguments than any that he has yet adduc- 
ed. The hieroglyphics of Egypt bear, indeed, a strong resem- 
blance to the mythological sculptures and paintings of India, but 
seem wholly dissimilar to the symbolical system of the Chinese, 
which might easily have been invented (as they assert) by an in- 
dividuid, and might very naturally have been contrived by the fiist 
Chinas, or outcast Hindus, who either never knew, or had foi got- 
ten, the alphabetical characters of their wiser ancestors. As to the 
table and bust of Isis they seem to be given up as modern forge- 
ries ; but, if they were indisputably genuine, they would be noth- 
ing to the purpose , for the letters on the bust appear to have been 
designed as alphabetical ; and the fabricator of them (if they really 
were fabricated in Europe) was uncommonly happy, since two or 
three of them are exacty the same with those on a metal pillar yet 
standing in the north of India, In Egypt, if we can rely on the tes- 
timony of the Greeks, who studied no language but their own, there 
were two sets of alphabetical characters ; the one popular^ like the 
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various letters used in our Indian provinces ; and the other sacer- 
dotal, like the Ddvandgart^ especially ihat form of it which we see 
in the Vida : besides which they had two sorts of sacred sculpture ; 
the one simple, like the figures of Buddha and the three Rdmas ; 
and the other allegorical, like the images of Ganlsa^ or Divine 
Wisdom, and Isdni, or Nature, with all their emblematical accom- 
paniments ; but the real cfiaracter of the appears wholly dis- 

tinct from any Egyptian writing, either mysterious or popular : and, 
as to the fancy of M. De Guignes, that the complicated symbols of 
China were at first no more than Phereician monograms, let us hope 
that he has abandoned so wild a conceit, which he started probably 
with no other view than to display his ingenuity and learning. 

We have ocular proof that the few radical characters of the 
Chinese \vtvQOx\gnYd\\y (like our astronomical and„chymical symbols) 
the pictures or outlines of visible objects, or figurative signs for 
simple ideas, which they have multiplied by the most ingenious 
combinations and the liveliest metaphors ; but, as the system is 
peculiar, I believe, to themselves and the Japanese, it would be idly 
ostentatious to enlarge on it at present ; and, for the reasons already 
intimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens the opinion which I 
endeavour to support. The same may as truly be said of their spoken 
language ; for, independently of its constant fluctuation during a 
series of ages, it has the peculiarity of excluding four or five sounds 
which other nations articulate, and is clipped into monosyllables, 
even when the ideas expressed by them, and the written symbols for 
those ideas, are very complex. This has arisen, I suppose, from the 
singular habits of the people ; for, though their common tongue be so 
musically accented as to forma kind of recitative, yet it wants those 
grammatical accents, without which all human tongues would ap- 
pear monosyllabic. Thus Amita, with an accent on the first syllable, 
means, in the Sanscrit language, immeasurable ; and the natives of 
Bengal pronounce it Omito ; but when the religion of Buddha, the 
son of LIdyd, was carried hence into China, the people of that coun- 
try, unable to pionounce the name of their new God, called him 
Foe, the son of Mo-ye^ and divided his epithet Amita into three syl- 
lables O-mi-io, annexing to them certain ideas of their own, and ex- 
pressing them in wiiting by three distinct symbols. We may judge 
fiom this instance, whether a compaiison of their spoken tongue 
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with the dialects of other nations can lead to any certain conclusion 
as to their origin ; yet the instance which I have given, supplies me 
with an argument from analogy, which I produce as conjectural 
only, but which appears more and more plausible the oftner I con- 
sider it. The Buddha of the Hindm is unquestionably the Foe of 
China; but the great prdgenitor of the Chinese is also named by them 
Fo-hi^ where the second monosyllable signifies, it sceqjs, a victim. 
Now the ancestor of that military tribe, whom the Hindus call the 
Chandravansa^ or children o> the Moon, was, according to their Pu* 
rdnas or legends, or the genius of the*planet Mercury, from 

wliom, in the fifth degree, descended ^ prince named Druhya ; 
whom his father Yaydti sent in exile to the east of Hindustdn, with 
this imprecation, ‘‘.may thy progeny be ignorant of the Vcdaf TI\e 
name of the banished prince could not be pronounced by the modern 
Chinese ; and, though I dare not conjecture that the last syllable of 
it has been changed into Yao,\ may nevertheless observe that Yao 
was the fifth in descent from Fo-hi, or at least the 6fth mortal in 
tlie first imperial dynasty ; that all Chinese history before him is 
considered by Chinese themselves as poetical or fabulous ; that his 
father Ti-co^ like the ^Indian king Yaydti, was the first prince who 
married several women ; anu tliat Fo-hi, the head of their race, ap- 
peared, say the Chinese, in a province of the west, and held his 
court in the teritorry of Chin, where the rovers, mentioned by the 
Indian legislator, are supposed to have settled. Another circum- 
stance in the parallel is very remarkable : according to father De 
Prewar e, in his tract on Chinese mythology, the mother of Fo-hi 
was the Dangher of Heaven, surnamed Floiverdoving ; and, as the 
nymph was walking f^lone on the bank of a river with a similar 
name, she found herself on a sudden encircled by a rain-bow ; soon 
after which she became pregnant, and at the end of twelve years 
was delivered of a son radiant as herself, who, among other titles, 
had that of SiU, or Star of the Year, Now, in the mythological 
system of the Hindus, the nymph RShini, wlio presides over the 
fourth lunar mansion,* was the favourite mistress of Soma, or the 
Moon, among whose numerous epithets we find Cumudandyaca, or • 
Delighting in a species of water-fioiver^ that blossoms at night ; and 
their offspring was Biidha, regent of a planet, and called also, from 
the names of his parents, Rauhineya or Saumya : it is true that the 
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learned missionary explains the word S^ihy Jupiter ; but an exact 
resemblance between two such fables could not have been expec* 
ted ; and it is sufficient for my purpose, that they seem to have a 
frimily-likeness. The God Btidha^ say the Indians^ married lid, 
whose father was, preserved in a miraculous ark from an universal 
deluge. 'Now, although r cannot insist with confidence, that the 
rain-bow in„the Chinese fable alludes to the Mosaic narrative of 
the flood, nor build any solid argument on the divine personage 
Niu-va, of whose character, and even^of whose sex, the historians 
of China speak ver/doughtfull)^ I may, nevertheless, assure yon, 
after full inquiry and consideration, that the Chinese^ like the 
Hindus^ believe this earth to have been wholly covered with water, 
which, in works of undisputed authenticity, . they describe as 
plowing abundantly, then subsiding^ and separating the higher front 
the loiver age of mankind ; that the division of time, from which 
their poetical history begins, just preceded the appearance of 
Fo-hi on the mountains of Chin ; but that the great inundation in 
the reign of Yao was either confined to the lowlands of his kingdom, 
if the whole account of it be not a fable, or, if it contain any allusion 
to the flood of Noah^ has been ignorantly misplaced by the Chines'i 
annalists. 

The importation of a new religion into China in the first cen- 
tury of our era, must lead us to suppose that the former system, 
whatever it was, had been found inadequate to the purpose of res- 
training the great body of the people from those offences against 
conscience and virtue, which the civil power could not reach ; and 
it is hardly possible that, without such restrictions, any goveii - 
ment could long have subsisted with feb'eity ; for no government 
can long subsist without equal justice, and justice cannot be adm^ 
nistered without the sanctions of religion. Of the religious opinions 
entertained by Confucius and his followers, we may glean a gene- 
lal notion from the fragments of their works translated by Coupht. 
They professed a firm belief in the Supreme God, and gave a de- 
monstration of his being and of his providence from the exquisite 
beauty and peifection of the celestial bodies, and the wondeiuil 
order of nature in the whole fabric of the visible world. From this 
belief they deduced a system of ethics, which the philosopher sums 
up in a few words at the close of the Lm-yii : He,'' says Confucius, 
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who will be fully persuaded that*the Lord of Heaven governs 
‘‘ the universe, who shall in all things choose moderation, who 
** shall perfectly know his own species, and so act among them 
that his life and manners may conform to his knowledge of 
“ God and man, may be truly said to discharge all the duties of a 
sage, and to be far cxallted above thq common herd q/ the hu- 
man race.” But such a religion and such morality could never 
have been general ; and we find that the people of C%ina had an 
ancient system of ceremonies and superstitions, which the govern- 
ment and the philosophers appear to have encouraged, and which 
has an apparent affinity with some pjvrts of the oldest Indian 
worship. They believed in the agency of genii, or tutelary spirits, 
presiding over the stairs and the clouds, over lakes and livers, 
mountains, vallej^s* and woods, over certain regions and towns, over 
all the elements ( of which, like the Hindus^ they reckoned jive ) 
and particularly over jire^^ the •most brilliant of them. To those 
deities they offered victims on high places : and the following pas- 
sage from the Shi-cin, or Book of Odes, is very much in the style oi 
the Brahmans : — “ Even they, who perform a sacrifice with due 
“ reverence, cannot perfectly assure themselves that the diviifb 
^ spirits accept their oblations ; and far less can they, who adore 
the Gods with langour and oscitancy, clearly perceive their sacred 
illapses.” These are imperfect traces indeed, but they are traces oi 
an affinity between the religion of and that of the 

whom he names among the apostates from it. M. Le Gentil ob- 
served, he says, a strong resemblance between the funeral rites of 
the Chinese and the Srdddha of the Hindus ; and M. Bailly, after a 
learned investigation, concludes, that “ Even the puerile and absurd 
stories of the Chmele fabulists, contain a remnant of ancient 
** Indian history, with a faint sketch of the first Hindu ages.” As 
the Bauddhas, indeed, were Hindus, it may naturall/be imagined 
that they carried into China many ceremonies practised in their 
own country ; but the Bauddhas positively forbade the immolation 
of cattle ; yet we kn^w that various animals, even bulls and men, 
were anciently sacrificed by the Chinese ; besides which we discover 
many singular marks of relation between them and the old Hindus : 
as in the remarkable period of four hundred and thirty ttvo thousdfid, 
and the cycle of sixty years ; in the predilection for the mystical 
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mimber nine ; in many similar fasts and great festivals, especially 
at the solstices and equinoxes ; in the just-mentioned obsequies con- 
sisting of rice and fiuits offered to the manes of their ancestors ; in 
the dread of dying cliildless, lest such offerings should be intermit- 
ted ; and, perhaps, in their .^common abhorrence of red objects, 
which the Indians carried so far, himself, where he al- 

lows a Brdhmen to trade, if he cannot otherwise support life, abso- 
lutely forbids “ his trafficking in any sort of red cloths, whether 
“ linen or woollen, or made of woven bark.’\ All the ciicumstances, 
which have been mentioned under the two heads of Literature and 
Religion, seem collectively to prove (as far as'such a question ad- 
mits proof) that the Chinese and Hindus were oiiginally the same 
people ; but having been separated near fpur thousand years, have 
retained few strong features of their ancient consanguinity, especi- 
ally as the Hindus have preset ved tlieir old language and litual, 
while the Chinese very soon lost both ; and the Hindus have cons- 
tantly intennanied among themselves, vvhile the Chinese, by a mix- 
ture of Tartarian blood from the time of their first establishment, 
have at length formed a race distinct in appearance both from 
Lidians and Tartars, 

A smilar divcisity has arisen, I believe, from similar causes, 
between the people of China and Japan ; on the second of which 
nations we have now, or soon shall have, as correct and as ample 
instruction as can possibly be obtained without a perfect acquain- 
tance with the Chinese characters. Keempfer has taken fiom 
yi, Titsingh the honour of being the first, and he ixom Kcempjer 
that of being the only European who by a long residence in Japan ^ 
and a familiar intercourse with the principal natives of it, has been 
able to collect authentic materials for the natural and civil history 
of a country secluded, (as the Romans used to say of our own island J 
/> 7// the rest oj the woild. The works of those illustrious tiavelleis 
will confirm and embellish each other ; and when M. Titsingh shall 
have acquired a knowledge of Chinese, to which a part of his leisure 
in Java will be devoted, Ids piecious collection of books in that lan- 
guage, on the laws and levolutions, the natural productions, the arts, 
manufactures, and sciences of Japan, will be in his hands an inex- 
har.stiblc mine of new and important information. Both he and hi$ 
picdcccssor asset t with confidence, and, I doubt not, with tiuth, 
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that the Japanese would resent, as an insult on their dignity, the 
bare suggestion of their descent from the Chinese^ whom they sur- 
pass in several of the mechanical arts, and, what is of greater conse- 
quence, in military spirit ; but they do not, I understand, mean to 
deny that they are a branch of the same ancient stem with the 
people of China ; and,,werfe that fact ever so warmly coijtested by 
them, it might be proved by an invincible argument, if the preced- 
ing part of this discourse, on the origin of the Chinese^ be thought 
to contain just reasoning. In the first place, it seems inconceivable 
that the Japanese^ who never appear to have bjen conqueiors or con- 
quered, should have*adopted the whole sj^stem of Chinese literature 
with all its inconveniences and inti icacies, if an immemorial con- 
nexion had not subsisied between the two nations, or, in other 
words, if* the bolfl and ingenious race who peopled Japan in the 
middle of the thirteenth cejituny befoic Chnsf^K\\<\^ about six hundred 
years afterwards establi-:)hed their monarchy, had not carried with 
tliem the letters and learning which tltcy and the Chinese had po'-- 
sessed in common ; but my principal argument is, that the Hindu or 
Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in Japan from the earliest ages ; and 
among the idols vvor»hipped, according to Kietnpfcr, in that couft- 
t*ry before the innovations of Sdeya or Buddha, whom the Japanese 
also called Aviida, we find many of those wliicli wo see every day 
in the temples oi Bengal ; particularly the goddess svith many arms, 
representing the powers of nature ; in Egypt named Tsts, and there 
Isdniox 1st; whose image, as it is exhibited by the German travel- 


ler, all the Brdhmans to whom I showed it, immediately recognized 
with a mixture of pleasure and enthusiasm.— It is very true that the 
Chinese differ widely from the natives Of Japan in their vernacular 
dialects, in external manners, and perhaps in the strength of then- 
mental faculties ;but as wide a difference is observable among all 
the nations of the Gothic family ; and we might accoilnt even for a 
greater dissimilarity, by considering the number of ages during 
which the several swarms have been separated from the great In- 
dian hive, to which tliey piimarily belonged. Tlie modern Japanese 
have Kaempfer i\\t. idea of polished Tartars ; and it is reasonable to ^ 
believe, that the people of who were oiiginally //W?/.f of 

the martial class, and advanced farther eastward than the Chiltas, 
have, like them, insensibly changed their features and characters by 
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intermarriages with various 7*artarian tribes, whom they found 
loosely scattered over their isles, or who afterwards fixed their 
abode in them. 

Having now shown in five discourses, that the Arabs and 
Tartars were originally distinct races, while the Hindus, Chinese, 
and Japanese proceeded from another ancient stem, and that all the 
three stems may be traced to Iran, as to a common centre, from 
which it is highly probable that they diverged in various directions 
about four thousand years ago, I may seem to have accomplished 
my design of investigating the origin of the Asiatic nations ; but 
the questions which I undertook to discuss, are not yet ripe for a 
strict analytical argument ; and it will first be necessary to examine 
with scrupulous attention all the detached or insulated races of 
men, who either inhabit the borders of India, Arabia,' Tart ary, 
Persia, China, ox interspersed in the mountainous and unculti- 
vated parts of those extensive regions. To this examination I shall, 
at our next annual meeting, cillot an entire discourse ; and if, after 
all our inquiries, no more than three primitive races can be found, it 
will be a subsequent consideration whether those three stocks had 
ofiQ common root ; and, if they had, by what means that root was 
preserved amid the violent shocks which our whole globe appears 
evidently to have sustained. 
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The Translation of, an Inscription • in the Maga 
• • • 
Language engraved on a Silver Plate, found in a Cave 

near Isla'.maba'd. — Communicated by John Shore Esq. 

(IJn the 14th Miighci Chdndi Ldh by the advice of 

Bozvangari Ranli^ vvlio was the director of his studies and devotions, 
and in conformity to the sentiments of twenty-eight other 
formed tjic design of establishing a place of religious worship ; for 
which purpose a cave was du^, and paved with bricks, three cubit-^ 
in depth, and three cubits also in^iametcr ; in which were deposited 
one hundred and twenty brazen images of small dimensions deno- 
minated Talunudas ; also, twenty brazen images larger than the 
former, denominated Ldnguda'; there was likewise a large image of 
stone call Ldngudagdri^ with a vessel of brass, in which were dejy)- 
€ited two of the bones of Thdeur, On a silver plate were inscribed 
the Hauca, or the mandates of the deity ; with that also styled 
Tanmah Chucksoivna Tahina^ to the study of which twenty-eight 
Ranks devote their time and attention ; who, having celebrated t’lC 
present woik of devotion with festivals and rejoicings, erected over 
the cave a place of religious worship for the in honour of 

the deity. 

God sent into the world Bnddha Avatd^ to instruct and direct 
the steps of angels and at men ; of whose birth and origin the follow- 
ing is a relation : — When Buddha Avaidr descended from the 
region of souls, in the month of Mdgh, and entered the body of 
lil ahdiudyd, the wife of Sootah Dannah^ Rdja of Cailas^ her womb 
suddenly assumed the appearance of clear transparent crystal, in 
which Buddha appeared, beautiful as a flower, kneeling and reclin- 
ing on his hands. After ten months and ten days of her preg- 
nancy had elapsed, Mahdmdyct solicited permission from her hus- 
band, the Rdjd^ to visit her father: in conformity to which ^he 
Perhaps Sdnihlyah , 
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roads were directed to be repaired and made clear for her journey ; 
fiuit-trees were planted, water-vessels placed on the road-side, and 
great illuminations prepared for the occasion. Mahdmdyoi then 
commenced her journey, and arrived at a garden adjoining to the 
road, where inclination led her to walk and gather flowers. At this 
time, being suddenly attacked with the pains, of child-birth, she laid 
hold on the trees for support, which declined their boughs at the 
instant, for Mie purpose of concealing her person, while she was 
delivered of the child ; at which juncture Brahtnd himself attended 
with a golden vessel in his hand, on which he laid the child, and 
delivered it to Indra^ by whom it was committed to the charge of a 
female attendant; upon which the child, alighting from her arms, 
walked seven paces, whence it was taken, up by Mahdmdya and 
carried to her house, and, on the ensuing morning, news were cir- 
culated of a child being born in the J^dja^'s family. At this time 
Topaszvi Muni^ who, residing in the woods, devoted his time to the 
worship of the deity, learned by inspiration that Buddha was come 
to life in the RdjeCs palace : he flew through the air to the Raja's resi- 
dence, where, sitting on a throne, h6 said, I have repaired hither 
“ifor the purpose of visiting the child.” Buddha was accordingly 
brought into his presence : the Muni observed two feet fixed on his 
head, and, divining something both of good and bad import, began 
to weep and laugh alternately. The Raja then questioned him 
with regard to his present impulse, to whom he answered, ‘‘ I mu.st 
*' not reside in the same place wn’th Buddha when he shall arrive at 
“ the rank of Avatdr : this is the cause of my present affliction ; but 
1 am even now aflfected with gladness by his presence, as I am 
“ hereby absolved from all my transgressions.” The Muni then de- 
parted ; and, after five days had elapsed, he assembled four Pandits 
for tlie purpose of calculating the destiny of the child ; three of 
whom divined, that, as he had marks on his hands resembling a 
wheel, he would at length become r Rdja^ Chacraveiii ; another 
divined, that he would arrive at the dignity of Avatdr, 

The boy was now named Sdeya, and had attained the age of six- 
teen years ; at wliich period it happened that the Rdjd Chuhiddn 
had a daughter named Vasuidrd, whom he had engaged not to 
give in marriage to any one, till such time as a suitor should be 
found who could brace a certain bow iu his possession, which 
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Mtherto many Rdjhs had attempted to accomplish without effect. 
Sdcya now succeeded in the attempt, and accordingly obtained the 
RdjdHs daughter in marriage, with whom he repaired to his OWD 
place of residence. 

One day, as certain mysteries were revealed to him, he formed 
the design of relinquisliing his dominion ; at which time % son was 
born in his house, whose name was Raghii, Sdcya then left his 
palace with only one attendant and a horse, and, having crossed 
the river Gangdy arrived at Balucdll, where, having directed his 
servant to leave him and carry away his 4orsc, he laid aside his 
armour. * • 

When the world was created, there appeared five flowers, which 
Brahuid deposited in a place of safety ; three of them were after- 
wards delivered tb the three T'hdcurs^ and one was presented to 
Sdeyay wlio discovered, tjiat ,it contained some pieces of wearing 
apparel, in which he clothed himself, and adopted the manners and 
life of a mendicant. A traveller one day passed by him with eight 
bundles of grass on his shoulders, and adressed him, saying, “ a 
long period of time has elapsed since I have seen the Thdeur ; 
“ but now since I have^he happiness to meet him, I beg to present 
‘'•him an offering, consisting of these bundles of grass.’* Sdcya 
accordingly accepted of the grass, and reposed on it. At that time 
there suddenly appeared a golden temple, containing a chair of 
wrought gold ; and the height of the temple was thirty cubits, upon 
which Bralimd alighted, and held a canopy over the head of 
Sdcya : at the same time Indra descended, with a large fan in his 
hand, and Ndga^ the Rdjd of serpents, with shoes in his hand, to- 
gether with the four tutelar deities of t4ie four corners of the uni* 
verse ; who all attende(>to do him service and reverence. At this 
time likewise the chief of Asurs with his forces arrived, riding on 
an elephant, to give battle to Sdeya^ upon which Brothind, Indra, 
and the other deities deserted him and vanished. Sdeya^ observing 
that he was left alone, invoked the assistance of the Earth ; who. 
attending at his summons, brought an inundation over all the 
ground, whereby the Asur and his forces were vanquished, and 
compelled to retire. 

At this time five holy scriptures descended from above, aifd 
Sdcya was dignified with the title of Buddha Ava^dr, The ^riin- 
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lures confer powers of knowledge and retrospection, the ability of 
accomplishing the impulses of the heart, and of carrying into effect 
the words of the mouth, Sdcya resided here, without breaking his 
fast, twenty-one days, and then returned to his own country, where 
he presides over Rdjds^ governing them with care and equity. 

Whoever reads the cCdric^ his body, apparel, and the place of 
his devotions must be purified ; he shall be thereby delivered from 
the evil machinations of demons and of his enemies ; and the ways 
of redemption shall be open to him. fitiddha Avatdr instructed a 
certain 7?^?///, by name in the writings of the Carte, 

saying, “ whoever shall read and study them, his soul shall not un- 
dergo a transmigration and the scriptures were thence called 
Angtili Mdla\ There were likewise five oilier books of the Cdrtc, 
denominated V achanain^ which if any one peruse, he shall thereby 
be exempted from poverty and the marhinations of his enemies , 
he shall also be exalted to dignity and honours, and the length of 
his days shall be protracted. ‘The study of the Cdrtc ht^ls afflictions 
and pains of the body • and whoever shall have faith therein, heaven 
and bliss shall be the reward of his piety. 



XXVII. 

A Supplement ta thi Essay on Indian Chronology. 
By the President. 

^UR ingenious associate Mr. Samuel Davis (whom I name with 
respect and applause, and who will soon, I trust, convince M. Bailly 
that it is very possible for an European to translate and explain the 
Surya Stddh(inta)id.vomf^(\ me lately with a copy, taken by his 
P audit, of the original pa*ssage, mentioned in his paper on the Astro- 
nomical Computations of the Hindus concerning the places of the 
colures in the time of Vardha, compared with their position in the 
age of a certain Muni, or ancient Ijidian philosopher ; and the 
passage appears to afford evidence of two actual observations, 
which will ascertain the chronology of the Hindus, if not by rigo- 
rous demonstration, at least by a near approach to it. « 

* The copy of the Vdrdhisahhitd, from which tlie three pages 
received by me had been transcribed, is unhappily so incorrect (if 
the transcript itself was not hastily made) that every line of it 
must be disfigured by some gross error ; and my Pandit, who 
examined the passage carefully at his own house, gave it up as 
inexplicable ; so that, if I had not studied the system of Sanscrit 
prosody, I should have laid it aside in despair : but though it was 
written as prose, without any sort of distinction or punctuation, yet, 
when I read it aloud, my.ear caught, in some sentences, the cadence 
of verse, and of a particular metre, called Aryd, which is regula- 
ted (not by the number of syllables, like other Indian measures, 
but) by the proportion of tiineSy or syllabic moments, in the four 
divisions of which every stanza consists, By numbering the 
moments and fixing their proportion, I was enabled to restore the 
text of Vardha, with the perfect assent of the learned Brdhtneii 
who attends me ; and, with his assistance, I also corrected the 
comment, written by BhattStpala, who, it seems, was a son of the 
author, together with three curious passages, which are cited in it. 
Another Pandit afterwards brought me a copy of the whole origi- 
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nal work, which confirmed my conjectural emendations, except in 
two immaterial syllables, and except that the first of the six coup- 
lets in the text is quoted in the commentary from a different work, 
entitled Panckasiddhd7ttica^ five of them were composed by Vardha 
himself ; and the third chapter of his treatise begins with them. 

Before I produce the original verses, it may be useful to give 
3 ^ou an idea of the A'ryd measure, which will appear more distinct- 
ly in Latin than in any modern language of Europe : 

’ r 

Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, pessima monstra, venemur : 
Die hinnulus, die lepUs male quid egerint graminivori. 

The couplet might be so arranged as to begin and end with 
the cadence of an hexameter and pentameter, six inovie^its being 
interposed in the middle of the long, and seven in that of the 
short, hemistich : 


Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur, pejoresque tyrannos : 

Die tibi cerva, lepus tihi die male quid egerit herbivorus. 

0 

Since the A^ryd measure, however, ma>J be almost infinitely 
varied, the couplet would have a form completely Roman, if the 
proportion of syllabic instants, in the long and short verses, were 
tumty-four to tzventy, instead of thirty to tiventy-seven : 

Venor apros tigridasque, et, pessima monstra, tyrannos : 

Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorusque lepus ? 


I now exhibit the five stanzas of Vaidha in European charac- 
ters, with an etching of the two first, which are the most important, 
in the original Dhmndgari : 
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Asl&hdrdhaddacshinamiittaramayanari rav^rdhanishVliddyan. 

Niinan caddchidasfdydndctan piirva s'astrdshu, 

Sdmpratamayanan savituh carcitacddyan mngaditaschunyat : 

Uctdbhavt vicritih pratyacshaper/cshanair vyactih. 

Durast*hachihnavddyadudayd*stamayd*pivd sahasransoli, 

ChMiayapravdsariirgamachihnairva manddlt mahati/ 

Aprapya macaramarc6 vinivritto hanti sapardn ydixiyan, 

CarcatacAmasanprapt6 vinivrJttas'chdttaran saindrfri. 

Uttaramayanamatftya v^^avrlttah cshdmasasya viiddhicarah, 

Pracr!tist*ha^cli 4 pydvan viciltigatir bhayacridushnans'uh. 

or the five couplets thus exhibited, the following translation is 
most scrupulously litera>: 

“ Certainly the southern solstice was once in the middle of 
A s' l/shd ; the northern in tlfe first degree of Dhanishfhdy by what 
“ is recorded in former S(istras, * At present, one solstice is in the 
“ degree of Carcatay and the other In the first of Macara"^, That 
“ which is recorded not appearing, a change must have happened ; 

and the proof arises from ocular demonstiations ; that iSy by 
“ observing the remote t)bject and its marks at the rising or setting 
“ of the sun, or by the marks in a large graduated circle, of the 
“ shadow’s ingress and egress. The sun, by turning back without 
“ having reached Macara^ destroys the south and the west ; by turn- 
“ ing back without having reached Carcatay the north and east. 
“ By returning when he has just passed the winter solstitial 
“point, he makes wealth secure and grain abundant, since he 
moves thus according to nature ; but the sun, by moving unna- 
“ turally, excites terror.” 

Now the astronomers agree, that the istof Januay 1790, 

was in tlie year 4891 of the CaliyugayOX their fourth period ; at the 
beginning of which, they say, the equinoctial points were in the first 

* We quote the following lines from the Third Volume of Asiatic Researches, Page 
208 of the Original Work — 

“ Notk 071 Vol. II page 391.— By the President. —A desire of translating the couplets 
of Vara'hamihira with minute Exactness, and of avoiding the Safiscnt woid nya 77 a in an 
l^nghsh phrase, has occasioned a little inaccuracy, or at least ambiguity^ in tlie version of two 
very important lines, which may easily be corrected by twice leading ddyAt in iho fifth case 
for in the first so that they may thus be translated word for woid . “Certainly the 

“southern road of the sun was, or degan, onccfiom the middle of Asldsha ; the norther^, 

“ from the first of DhamshVha. At present the southern road of the sun begi 77 s from fhe 
“first of Carcata, and the other from the first of Afr 7 g<t, or Maiard^-^fubUshery Pcpular 
Pditwn, 
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degrees of M/sha^ and Tnld ; but they are also of opinion, that the 
vernal equinox oscillates from the third of to the twenty- 

seventh of Mhha^ and back again in 7200 years, which they divide 
into four pddas^ and consequently that it moves in the two inter- 
mediate pddas fropi the first* to the twenty-seventh of Misha and 
back agaki in 3600 years'^ the colure cutting their ecliptic in the 
first of Misha, which coincides with the first of Aswini, at the begin- 
ning of every such oscillatory period. Vardha^ surnamed Mihira, 
or the Sun, from his knowledge of astronomy, and usually distin- 
guished by the title of %Achdrya, or teacher of tl)e Vida, lived, con- 
fessedly, when the Caliyugii was far advanced ; and, since by actual 
observation he found the solstitial points in the first degrees of Car- 
cata and Macara, the equinoctial points \^ere at the same time in 
the first of Misha and Tula : he lived, therefore, in the year 3600 of 
the fourth Indian period, or 1291 ye'ars before the ist of January 
that is, about the year 499 of our ef-a. This date corresponds 
with the ayandnsa^ or precession, calculated by the rule of the 
rya Siddhdnta ; for 19'' 21' 54" would be the precession of the equi- 
nox in 1291 years, according to the Hindu computation of 54" an- 
nually, which gives us the origin of the Indian Zodiac nearly; 
but, by Newton's demonstrations, which agree as well with the phe- 
nomena as the varying density of our earth will admit, the equinox 
recedes about 50" every year, and has receded 17° 55' 50" since the 
time of Vardka ; which gives us more nearly in our own sphere the 
first degree of Misha in that of the Hindus. By the observation 
recorded in older Sdstras, the equinox had gone back 23° 20' ; or 
about 1C80 years had intervened between the age of the Muni nod 
that of the modern astronomer: the former observation, therefore, 
must have been made about 2971 years belore the ist of January 
1790 ; that is, 1181 before Christ. 

We come now to the commentary, which contains information 
of the greatest importance. By former Sdstras are meant, says 
PhattStpala, the books of Pardsara and of otiier Mums ; and he 
then cites from the Pdrdsari Sahhita^ the following passage, which 

in modulated prose, and in a style much resembling that of the 
Vidas : 

^ Sravishtddydt paushnArdhantan charah s'is'iro ; vasantah 
pausbndrdhdt rdhinyantan ; saumyadyadas'i^shardhantafi grishmah; 
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pravilclas'i^shardhat hastantan ; chitrddyat jydshVhardhantan 
s'arat ; h^mant6 jydshVhardhat vaislm'avantan. 

** The season of Sisira is from the first of Dkanishfha' to 
the middle of R^vati ; that of Vasanta from the middle of R^vati 
** to the end of Rdkint ; that of Gtlshma from ^the beginning of 
Mrtgasiras to the middle of Aileshh ; *that of Vershci'* {torn the 
*• middle of As^IcsHgl to the end of Hasta ; that of Samd from the 
‘‘first of Chitfid to the middle of fyhkfhct ; tliat of Hhnanta from 
the middle of Jy^shthci to Ihe end of SravanciP 

This account of* the six Indian seasons, 5 ach of which is co- 
extensive with two signs, or four lunar stations and a half, places 
the solstitial points, as Vardha has asserted, in the first degree of 
Dhanhhthdy and the mi’ddle, or G" 40', of AJl/s/ia\ while the equi- 
noctial points were in the tenth degree of Bharant and 3^^ 2d of 
Visddha ; but, in the time of Vardha, the solstitial colure passed 
through the loth degree of Punarvasif and 3^ 20' of Uttardshdrd , 
while the equinoctial colure cut the Hindu ecliptic in the first of 
Aswirn and 6° 40' of Chitra, or the Ydga and only star of that 
mansion, which, by the way, is indubitably the S/jihe of the Virgin, 
from the known longitude of which all other points in the Indian 
Zodiac may be computed. It cannot escape notice, that Paidsaia 
does not use in this passage the phrase at present, which occurs in 
the text of Vardha / so that the places of the colures might have 
been ascertained before his time, and a considerable change might 


have happened in their true position without any change in the 
phrases by which the seasons were distinguished ; as our popular 
language in astronomy remains unaltered, though the Zodiacal 
asterisms are now rempved a whole sign from the places where 
they have left their names. It is manifest, nevertheless, that 
Pardsara must have written iviihin Hvehe centuries before the 
beginning of our era, and that single fact, as we shall presently 
show, leads to very momentous consequences in regard to the sys- 

tern of history and literature. 

On the comparison* which might easily be made between the 
colures of Pardsar and those ascribed by Eudoxus to Chiron, the . 
supposed assistant and instructor of the Argonauts, I shall say very 
little • because the whole Argonaiitic story, (which neither^ was, 
according to Ileicdctus, nor, indeed, could have been originally 
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Grecian) appears, even when stripped of its poetical and fabulous 
ornaments, extremely disputable ; and whether it was founded on a 
league of the Helladian princes and states for the purpose of check- 
ing, on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown power of Egypt^ or 
with a view to securp the commerce of the Euxine and appropriate the 
wealth of Colchis ; or, as I am disposed to bdlieve, on an emigration 
from Africa find Asia of that adventurous race, who had first been 
established in Chaldea ; whatever, in short, gave rise to the fable, 
which the old poets have so richly**embellished, and the old histori- 
ans have so inconsiderately adopted, it seenf\s to me very clear, 
even on the principles df Newton, and on the same authorities to 
which he refers, that the voyage of the Argonauts must have pre- 
ceded the year in which his calculations leef him to place it. Battus 
built Cyrene, says our great philosopher, on the site of Irasa, the 
city of Antceus, in the year 633 before ChriH ; yet he soon afterwards 
calls Euripylus, with whom the Argonauts had a conference, king of 
Cyrene ; and in both passages he cites Pindar, whom I acknowledge 
to have been the most learned, as well as the sublimest, of poets. 
Now, if I understand Pindar (which I will not assert, and I neither 
possess nor remember at present the Scholia^ w\\\o\\ I formerly per-, 
used) the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a short panegyric on 
Arcesilas of Cyrene ; “Where,” says the bard, “the priestess, who sat 
“ near the golden eagles of Jove, prophesied of old, when Apollo was 
“ not absent from his mansion, that Battus, the colonizer of fruitful 
'' Lybia, having just left the sacred isle (Thera) should build a city 
“ excelling in cars, on the splendid breast of earth, and, ivith the 
^'seventeenth generation, should refer to himself the Therean predic- 
tion of Medea which that princess of the Colchians, that impe- 
“ tuous daughter of jE^eUs, breathed from her immortal mouth, 

“ and thus delivered to the half-divine mariners of the warrior 
Jason f From this introduction to the noblest and most animated 
of the Argonautic poems, it appears, that Jifteen complete generations 
had intervened between the voyage of Jason and the emigration of 
Battus ; so that, considering three generatio^lis as equal to an hun- 
idred or an hundred and tzventy years, which Newton admits to be the 
Grecian mode of computing them, we must also place that voyage at 
least Jive or six hundred before the time fixed by Newton him- 
self, according to his own computation, for the building of Cyrene ; 
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that is, eleven or twelve hnnlired and thirty-three years before Christ : 
an age very near on a medium to that of Pardsara, If the poet 
means afterwards to say, as I understand him, that Arcesilas, his 
contemporary, was tlie eighth in descent from Battus, we shall draw 
nearly the same conclusion,, without having recourse to the unna- 
tural reckoning of thirty-three or forty ye^ars to a generation ; for 
Pindar was forty years old when the Persians, havings crossed the 
Hellespofit, wfire nobly resisted at TJiermopylce, and gloriously 
defeated at He wa^ born, therefore, about the sixty-fifth 

Olympiad, or five •hundred and twenty yeirs before our era ; so 
that, by allowing more naturally six or seven hundred years to 
twenty-three generations, wc may at a medium place the voyage of 
Jason abgut one thousand one hundred and seventy years before 

our Saviour, or about forty-five years before the beginning of the 

« • 

Newtonian chronology 

The description of the* old colure'^by Eudoxus, if we implicity 
rely on his testimony and on that of Hipparchus, who was, indis- 
putably, a great astronomer for the age in which he lived, affords, 

I allow, sufficient evidence of some rude obscrvvition about 93^7 
years before the Christian epoch ; and, if the cardinal points had 
receded from those colures 36'^ 29' 10" at the beginning of the year 
1690, and 37® 52' 30" on the first of January in the present year, 
they must have gone back 3' 23' 20" between the observation im- 
plied by Pardsar and that recorded by Eudoxus ; or, in other 
words, 224 years must have elapsed between the two observations. 
But this disquisition having little relation to our principal subject, I 
proceed to the last couplets of our Indian astronomer Vardha 
Mihira, which, though njerely astrological, and consequently absurd, 
will give occasion to remarks of no small importance. They imply, 
that when the solstices are not in the first degrees oi ^Carcata and 
Macara, the motion of the sun is contrary to nature ; and being 
caused, as the commentator intimates, by some utpdta, or preterna- 
tural agency, must necessarily be productive of misfortune ; and 
this vain idea seems to indicate a very superficial knowledge even 
of the system which Vaidha undertook to explain , but he miglit • 
have adopted it solely as a religious tenet, on the autliority^ of 
Garga, a priest of eminent sanctity, who expresses the same wild 
notion in the following couplet : 
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Yadi nivertate'praptah sravishlamuttarayanfe, 

Asleshan dacshind’praptastadividyanmahadbhayan, 

“ When the sun returns, not having reached DhaJtishfhd in the 
northern solstice, not havftig reached AsUsha' in the southern, 
“ then let » man feel great apprehension of danger/’ 

Pardsar^a himself entertained a similar opinion, that any irregu- 
larity in the solstices would indicate approaching calamity : Yadd- 
prdptb vaishnavdntaiHy says he, 'iidav^mdrge prepadyate^ dacshine 
asldshdm vd mahdbhaydya, that is, “ When, having reached the end 
of Sravand, in the northerfj path, or half of AsleshoL' in the southern, 
he still advances, it is a cause of great fear.’^ This notion, possibly, 
had its rise before the regular precession of' the cardinal points had 
been observed ; but we may also remark that some of the lunar 
mansions were considered as inauspicious/and others as fortunate ; 
thus Menu, the first Indian lawgiver, ordains, that certain rites 
shall be performed under the influence of a happj^ Nacshatra ; and, 
where he forbids any female name to be taken from a constellation, 
the most learned commentator gives A'rdrd and R^vatl as exam- 
ples of ill-omened names, appearing by desi'gn to skip over others 
that must first have occurred to him. Whether Dhanishfhd and 
AsUsheC were inauspicious or prosperous, I have not learned ; but, 
whatever might be the ground of Vardha's astrological rule, we 
may collect from his astronomy, which was grounded on observation, 
that the solstice had receded at least 23° 20' between his time and 
that of Pardsara ; for, though he refers its position to the signs, in- 
stead of the hinar mansions, yet all the Pandits, with whom I have 
conversed on the subject, unanimously assert, that the first degrees 
of Mdsha and Aswini are coincident. Since the two ancient sages 
name only the lunar asterisms, it is probable, that the solar division 
of the Zodiac into twelve signs was not generally used in their days ; 
and we know from the comment of the Surya Siddhdnta, that the 
lunar month, by which all religious ceremonies are ^till regulated, 
was in use before the solar. When M, Bailly asks, Why the 
y Hindus established the beginning of the precession, according to 
''their ideas of it, in the year of Christ 499?” to which his calcula- 
tions also had led him, we answer, because in that year the vernal 
equinox was found by observation in the origin of their ecliptic ; 
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* and since they were of opinion that it must have had the same po- 
sition in the first year of the Caliyuga, they were induced by their 
erroneous theory to fix the beginning of their fourth period 3600 
years before the time of Vardha, and to account for Pardsara's ob- 
servation, by supposing an ulpdta, or prodigy. 

To what purpose, it may be asked, have we ascertained the age 
of Munis ? Who was Pardsara ? Wfio was Gurga ? With whom 
were they contemporary, or with whose age may tl»eirs be com- 
pared ? What light will these inquires throw on the history of 
India or of mankind? I afn happy in being able to answer those 
questions with confidence and precision. * 

All the Brdhmens agree, that only one Pardsara is named in 
their sacred records ; that he composed the astronomical hook 
before cijed, and ^a law’-tract, which is now in my possession ; that 
he was the grandson of Vasisht'ha, another astronomer and legisla- 
tor, whose works are stiirextent, and who was the preceptor of 
Rdma,V\n» of AydJkya' ; that he was the father of Vydsa, by whom 
the Vddas were arranged in the form which they now bear, and 
whom Crishna himself names with exalted praise in the Gita' ; so 
that, by the admission of the Pandits themselves, we find on!/ 
l*liree generations between two of the Rdmas, whom they consider 
as incarnate portons of the divinity ; and Pardsara might have 
lived till the beginning of the Caliyuga, which the mistaken doc- 
trine of an oscillation in the cardinal points has compelled the 
Hindus to place 1920 years too early. This error, added to their 
fanciful arrangement of the four ages, has been the source of many 
absurdities ; for they insist that Vdlmic, whom they cannot but al- 
low to have been contemporary with Rdmachandra, lived in the age 
of r^'^^^.who consultedjiim on the composition of ihc Mahdbhdtat, 
and who was personally known to Balardtna, the brother of Crishna. 
When a very learned Brdhmen had repeated to me .an agreeable 
story of a conversation between Vdlmic and Vydsa, 1 expressed my 
surprize at an interview between two bards, whose ages were sepa- 
rated by a period of 864,000 years ; but he soon reconciled himself 
to so monstrous an ana*chronism, by observing that the longevity of 
the Munis was preternatural, and that no limit could be set to divine * 
power. By the same recourse to miracles or to prophesy, he wopld 
have answered another objection equally fatal to his chronological 

N I 
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system. It js agreed by all, that the lawyer Ydf^yawalcya was an 
attendant on the court of Janaca^ whose daughter Sitd was the 
constant but unfortunate wife of the great Rdjna, the hero of Vdl- 
viic's poem ; but that law5^er himself, at the very opening of his 
work, which now lies before me, names both Pardsara and Vydsa 
among twenty authors, whose tracts form the body of original 
Indian lavv. By the way, sfnee Vasisht'ha is more that once named 
in the Mdnavlsahhita\ we may be certain that the laws asciibed to 
Menu, in whatever age they might have been first prom'ulgated, could 
not have received the form in whi(^i w(? now see them, above three 
thousand years ago. The age and functions of Garga lead to con- 
sequences yet more interesting : he was confessedly the piirdhita^ or 
officiating priest, of Crishna himself, who, when only a herdsman’s 
boy at Mathura^ revealed his divine character to Garga, by running 
to him with more than mortal benignity on his countenance, when 
the priest had invoked Ndidyan. His daughter was eminent for 
Jier piety and her learning, and the Brdhvians admit, without con- 
sidering the consequence of their admission, that she is thus addres- 
sed in the Veda itself : Yata 7irdJiwah no vd samopi, Gdrgi, hha 
ddityo dydinurdhanah tapati, dyd vd bhuutih tapati, bhuviyd sub/uah 
tapati, locdti tapati, antarah tapatyanantarah tapati ; or, “ That 
O daughter of Garga, than which nothing is higher, to which no- 
‘ thing is equal, enlightens the summit of the sky ; with the sky 
‘‘enlightens the eailh ; with the earth enlightens the lower worlds ; 
“ enlightens the higher worlds, enlightens other worlds ; it enlight- 
‘‘ ens the breast, enlightens all besides the breast.” From these 
facts, which the cannot deny, and from these concessions, 

which they unanimously makes, we may reasonably infer, that, if 
Vydsa was not the composer of the Vedas, he added at least some- 
thing of his own to the scattered fragments of a more ancient work, 
or perhaps to the loose traditions which he had collected ; but 
whatever be the comparative antiquity of the Hindu scriptures, we 
may safely conclude that the Mosaic and Induvi chronologies are 
perfectl}^ consistent ; ^^XMenu, son of Brahnid, was the Adima, or 
first, created mortal, and consequently our Adam ; ^X^dXMenu, child 
* of the Sun, was preserved with seven others, in a bahitra or capacious 
arlf, from an universal deluge, and must therefore be our Noah ; that 
Hiranyacasipu, the giant with a golden axe, and Vali or Bali, were 
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impious and arrogant monarclis, and most probably our Nimrod 
and Belus ; that the three RdmaSy two of whom were invincible 
warriors, and the third not only valiant in war but the patron of 
agriculture and ivme^ which derives an epithet from his name, were 
different representations of the Grecian Bacchus, and either the 
Rdma of scripture, or his colony personified, or the Sun fi/st adored 
by his idolatrous family ; that a considerable emigration from 
Chaldea into Qreece^ Italy^ and hidia, happened about twelve centu- 
ries before the birth of our Saviaur ; that Sdcya or Sisak^ about 
two hundred years after Vydsa, either in .person or by a colony 
from Egypt, imported into this country the mild heresy of the anci- 
ent Bauddhas ; and that the dawn of true Indian history appeals 
onl)^ three or four centufies before the Christian era, the preceding 
ages beirfg clouded by allegory or fable. 

As a specimen of th^ft fabling and allegorizing spirit which has 
ever induced the Brdhmejis to disguise their whole system of In's- 
tory, philosophy, and religion, I pioduce a passage from the B/id~ 
gavat, which, however strange and ridiculous, is very curious in it- 
self, and closely connected with the subject of this essay. It is 
taken from the fifth €candkay or section, which is written 
modulated prose. “ There are some,” says the Indian author, “ who. 

“ for the purpose of meditating intensely on the holy son of Vasn- 
” deva, imagine you celestial sphere to represent the figure of that 
“aquatic animal which we call ; its head being turned 

downwards, and its body bent in a circle, they conceive DUniva, 
'*or the pole-star, to be fixed on the point of its tail ; on the middle 
“ part of the tail they see four stars, Prcjdpati, Agni, Indra, Dhenna, 
“and on its base to others, DJidtrt Vidhdiri : on its rump are 
“ the Septafshis, or seven stars of the Sacata, or ivain ; on its back 
the path of the Sun, called Ajavtfhi, or the Series of Kids ; on its 
“ belly tlie Gangd of the sky : Punarvasu and Pnsliya gleam res- 
''pectively on its right and left haunches ; and AsUsh on 

“its right and left feet, or fins ; Abhijit and Uttardsliddfia in its 
“ right and left nostrils ; Stavana and Purvdshdd ha in its right 
“ and left eyes ; Dhaniskf hd and Muld on its right and left ears. ^ 
“ Eight constallations, belonging to the summer solstice, Maghd, 
Piirvafihalguni, Uttarafihalguni, Hasta, C/iitra\ Swdiz, Visdciia, 

“ Anurddhd, may be conceived in the ribs of its left side ; and as 
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' many asterisfrts, connected with the winter solstice, Mrigdstras, 

' RoJiini, Cnttica\ Bharani, Aswiiil, R^vatl^Uttarabhadrapadci'y Pu^ t ~ 
vabhadrapadd, may be imagined on the ribs of its right side in an 

* inverse order. Let Sfitubhishd and Jjdsh/'hdh& placed on its right 
and left shoulders. In its upper jaw is Agastyct, in its lower Yama ; 

“ in its moyth the pLinet Mi{ngala ; in its*part of generation, Sanais - 
‘ chara ; on its hump, VriJm^pati ; in its breast, the Sun ; in its heart, 
Ndfdyan ; in its front, the Moon ; in its navel, Usana^ ; on its two 

* nipples, the two Aswinas ; in its a*sccn^ing and descending breaths, 

* Budha ; on its throat Rdhu ; in all its limbs, Cetus, or comets ; 

‘'and in its hairs, or bristles, the whole multitude of stars/’ It is 
r^cessary to remark, that, although the dts umdra be generally des- 
cribed as the sea-hog or propoise, which v'e frequently have seen 
j'l. lying in the Ganges yet which seems derived from the 

S'lascrif^ means in Persian a large lizcite'd. .The passage just exhibi- 
ted may nevertheless relate to an* animal of the cetaceous order, 
nnd possibly to the dolphin^ of the ancients. Before I leave the 
.•sphere of the Hindus, I cannot help mentioning a singular fact in 
the Sanscut language Ricsha means a constcllafion and a hea7\ so 
thit Ji/ahurcdia may denote either ^ great bar or a great astcusn: 
Iv.ymologists may, perhaps, derive the Megas arctos of the Giecks 
lK)m an Indian compound ill understood ; but I will only observe, 
with the wild American, that a bear with a very long tail could never 
I 'lvc occurred to the imagination of any one who had seen the animal. 
J may be permitted to add, on the subject of the Indian Zodiac, tluat, 
i" 1 have erred in a former essay, where the longitude of the lunar 
mansions is computed fiom the first star in our constellation of the 
Kam, I have been led into error by the very learned and ingeniou^j 
LT. Badly, who relied, I presume, on the au\hnrity of M Le GentiL 
The origin of the Hindu Z‘)diac, according to the Surya Siddhdnta, 
mi St be neaidy 7 19° 21' 54", in our sphere, and the longitude of 
Cni 1 ui\ or the Spike, must of course be 199° 21' 54" from the vernal 
egninox ; but since it is difficult by that computation to arrange the 
t venty-seven mansions and their several sU\v% as they are delinea- 
ted and enumerated in the Rttnamdla\ I must for the present sup- 
pose with M. Badly, that the Zodiac of the Hindus had two origins, 
cna»constant and the other vaiiable ; and a farther inquiry into the 
siiV>j( Ct must be reserved fur a season of retirement and Ici.sure, 
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On the SPIKENARD of the Ancients. 

^ By the President. 

Jt is painful to meet perpetually with words that convey no dis- 
tinct ideas j and a natural desirp of avoidings that pain excites us 
often to make inquiries, the result of which cj\n have no other use 
than to give us clear conceptions. Ignorance is to the mind what 
extreme darkness is to the nerves: both cause an uneasy sensation ; 
and we naturally love knpwledge as we love light, even when we 
have no design of applying either to a purpose essentially useful^ 
This is intended as an apoJogy^for the pains which have been taken 
to procure a determinate answer to a question of no apparent utility, 
but which ought to be readily answered in India, “ What is Indian 
“ Spikenard ?” All agree that it is an odoriferous plant, the best sort 
of which, according to Ptolemy, grew about Rangamritica or Rang<i~ 
vmti, and on the bord^^rs of the country now called Biitan. It is 
i^cntioned by Dioscondes, whose w^ork I have not in my possessi(jn ; 
but his description of it mu^t be very imperfect, since nci’hcr 
Lmnicns nor any of his disciples pretend to class it wo’th certdi.ity ; 
and, in the latest botanical work that we have received from Europ^\ 
it is marked as unknown, I had no doubt, before I w^as personally 
aquainted with Koenig, that he had ascertained it ; but he assured 
me that he knew not what the Girek writers meant by the nard of 
India ; he had found, indeed, and described a sixth species of the 
nardus, which is called Indian in the Supplement to Limueus ; but 
the nardiis is a grass wdiich, though it bear a Spike, no man ever 
supposed to be the true Spikenard, which the great B )fanical Piillo- 
sopher himself w'as inclined to think a species of Andropogon, and 
places in his Ilitena Medica, but with an expression of doubt, 
among his polygamous plants. Since the death of Koeng I havj: 
consulted every botanist and physician with w'hom I was acquain- ^ 
t'-^d, on the subject before us ; but all have confessed without 
reserve, though not without some regret, that they w:re ignorint 
what was meant by the Indian Spikenard, 
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J AT AM AN SI, 

or, The Indian Spikenard 

In order to procure information from the learned natives, it 
wai necessary to know the name of the plant in some Asiatic lan- 
guage. The very word nard occurs in the song of Solomon ; but 
the name and the thing were both exotic : the Hebrezv lexicogra- 
phers imagine both to be Indian ; but the wprd is in truth Persian, 
and occurs in the following distich of an old poet : 


•, A'n chu bfkhest, in chu nardest, an chu shakhest, in chu bar, 
A'n chu bikhl payidarest, in chu nardl payidar, 
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It IS not easy to determine in this couplet, whetfJer nard mean 
the stem^ or, as Anju explains it, the pith ; but it is manifestly a part 
of a vegetable, and neither the roo$^ the fruity nor the branchy which 
are all separately named. The Arabs have borrowed the word nard 
but in the sense, as we learn from the Kdnius^ of a compound medi- 
cinal unguent. Whatever ‘it signified m old Persian^ the Arabic 
word sumbul^ which, like sumbalah^ means an car or spi^e^ has long 
been substituted for it ; and there can be no doubt that, by the 
sumbul of India the Understand the same plant with the 

nard of Ptolemy and Nai dostachys^ or Spikenard^ of Galen ; who, 
by the way, was deceived by the dry spc^cimens which he had seen, 
and mistook them for roots. 

A singular description of the sumbul by Abiilfazl, who fre- 
queiuly mentions if as an ingredient in Indian persumes, had for some 
time almost convinced mq that the true Spikenard was the Cctaca, or 
Pandanus of our botanists : liis .words are, Su'mbul panjberg ddred^ 
cell dvdrHi dn daJi angoshtestu pahndi^*seh^ or, The sumbul has five 
“ leaves, ten fingers long, and three broad. ” Now I well knew that 
the minister of Aebarw^s not a botanist, and might easily have mis* 
taken a thyrsus for a single flowei : I had seen no blossom; or astern, - 
Blage of blossoms, of such dimensions^ exept the male Cctaca ; and, 
though the Persian writer describes the female as a different plant, by 
the vulgar name CySia.y^X. such a mistake might naturally have been 
expected in such a work : but what most confirmed my opinion, 
was the exquisite fragrance of the ClVam-flower, which to my sense 
far surpassed the richest perfumes of Europe or Asia. Scarce a 
doubt remained, when I met with a description of the Cetaca by 
ForskoJil, whose words aic so peifcctly, applicable to the general 
idea which we are apt tef form of Spikenard, that I give you a literal 
translation of them : ‘‘ The Pandanus is an incomparable plant, and 
“ cultivated for its odour, which it breathes so richly, that one or 
** two Spikes, in a situation rather humid, would be sufficient to dif- 
fuse an odoriferous air for a long time through a spacious apart* 

“ ment; so that the natives in general are not solicitous about the 
living plants, hwi purchase the Spikes at a great pi icei^ I learned 
also, that a fragrant essential oil was extracted from the flowers ; 
and I procured from Bandres a large phial of it, which was adulter- 
ated with sandal ; but the very adulteration convinced me, that the 
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Pfenulne essence must be valuable, from the great number of thyrsi 
that must be required in preparing a small quantity of it Thus 
had I nearly persuaded myself, that the true nard was to be found 
nn the banks of the Ganges, where the Hin lti women roll up its 
flowers in their long black hair after bathing in the holy river ; and I 
imagined, that the frecioiis alahaster-box mentioned in the Scripture, 
and the small onyx, in exchange for which (he poet offers to enter- 
tain his frieirds with a cask of old wine, contained an essence of the 
same kind, though differing in its degree of purity vVith the nard 
which I had procured; but an Arab ox' Mecca, who saw in my study 
some flowers of the *Cctaca, informed me that the plant was ex- 
tremely common in -<4 where it was named Cddhl ; and several 
M ahomedans of rank and learning have since assured me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumbul was not CItaca, but Jatdmdhsh. 

This was important information: finding, therefore, that the Pan- 

♦ • 

danus was not peculiar to Hindustdn, and considering that the 
Sumbid of Abtilfazl differed from it in the precise number of leaves 
nn the thyrsus, in the colour, and in the season of flowering, though 
the length and breadth corresponded very nearly, I abandoned my 
first opinion, and began to inquire eagerly for the Jatdmdhsi, 
which grew, I was told, in the garden of a learned and ingeniouc 
friend, and fortunately was then in blossom. A fresh plant was 
very soon brought to me. It appeared on inspection to be a most 
elegant Cypirus with a polished three-sided culm, an umbella with 
three or four ensiform leaflets minutely serrated, naked proliferous 
peduncles, crowded spikes, expanded daggers ; and its branchy 
root had a pungent taste with a faint aromatic odour ; but no part 
of it bore the least resemblfjnce to the drug known in Europe by the 
nppelation of and a Muselmdn physician from Dekli 

assured me positively, that the plant was not Jatdmdhsi, but SM, 
as it is named in Arabic, which the author of the TohfaUH Mumemn 
particularly distinguishes from the Indian Sumbul, He produced on 
the next day an extract from the Dictionary of Natural History, to 
which he had referred ; and I present you with a translation of all 
that is material in it, 

I. SAd has a roundish olive-shaped root, externally black, 
white internally, and so fragrant as to have obtained in Persia 
y the name of Subterranean ; its leaf has some resemblance 
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‘‘ to that of a leek, but is longer an(5 narrower, stron*^, somewhat 
rough at the edges, and tapering to a point. 2. Sumbul means 
a spike or ear^ and was called ndfrd by the Greeks. There are 
“ three sorts of Sumbul or Nardin ; but, when the word stands 
“ alone, it means the Sumbul of India^ which is an herb without 
''flower or frtiii (he spc»ks*of the drug Qply) like the tail^of an er- 
mine, or of a small weasel, but not quite so thick, and about the 
length of a .finger. It is darkish, inclining to yellow, and very 
fragrant ; it is brought ixomJJindustdn, and its medicinal virtue 
lasts three years.’' ^It was easy to procure, the dry Jatdmdhu, 
which corresponded perfectly with the description of the Sumbul : 
and, though a native Muselman afterwards gave me a Perstuu 
j^apcr, written by Jiimsolf, in which he represents the Sumhuh'^^ 
} udia^ thd Sweet Sumbul, and the Jatdmdhn as three different 
plants, yet the authority of tlfe Tohfatul Mum^uin is decisive th.^f' 
the Sweet Sumbul is only.anothftr denomination of nard, and the 
physician who produced that authority, brought, as* a specimen of 
Sumbul, the very same drug which my Pandit, who is also a physi- 
cian, brought as a specimen of the Jatdmdini, A Brahmen of emi- 
nent learning gave me*a parcel of the same sort, and told me thaf 
it was used in their sacrifices ; that, when fresh, it was exquisitely 
sweet, and added much to the scent of rich essences, in which it 
was a principal ingredient ; that the merchants brought it horn ♦^he 
mountainous country to the north-east of Bengal ; that it was tlie 
entire plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanscrit names from 
its resemblance to lochs of hair ; as it is called Spikenard, I suppose, 
from its resemblance to a spike when it is dried, and not from the 
configuration of its flovv^ers, which the Greeks, probably, never exa- 
mined. The Persian author describes the whole plant as resembling 
the tail of an ermine ; and the Jatdmdhsi, which is manifestly the 
Spikenard of our druggists, has precisely that form, consisting of 
withered stalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in a bundle of yellowish 
brown capillary fibres, and constituting a spike about the size of a 
small finger. We may^, on the whole, be assured, that the nardus 
of Ptolemy, the Indian Sumbul of the Persians and Arabs, the Jata- 
vidhsi of the Hindus, and the Spikenard of our shops, are one and 
the same plant ; but to what class and genus it belongs in the Inn- 
nean system, can only be ascertained by an inspection of the fresh 

o i 
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blossoms. I^r. Patrick Russef, who always communicates with ob* 
liging facility his extensive and accurate knowledge, informed me 
by letter, that “ Spikenard is carried over the desert (from hidia, 
I presume) to Allepo^ where it is used in substance, mixed with 
other perfumes, and worn in small bags, or in the form of essence, 
and kept in little boxes or phials, like dtar of roses.*’ He is per- 
fiuaded, and so am I, tliat the Indian nard of the ancients and that 
of our shop.s, is one and the fame vegetable^ 

Though diligent researches have been made at my request 
on the borders of Bengal and Bekdr^ yet the Jaidindhsi has not 
been found growing in any part of the British territories. Mr. 
Saunders^ who met with it in Bntdn^ where, as he was informed, it 
is very common, and whence it is brought hi a dry state to Rangpur, 
has no hesitation in pronouncing it a species of the Baccharis ; and, 
since it is not possible that he could mistake the natural order and 
essential character of the plant, which he examined, I had no doubt 
that the Jaidindhsi was composit and corymbiferous with stamens 
connected by the anthers, and with female prolific florets, inter- 
mixed with hermaphrodites. The word Spike was not used by the 
ancients with botanical precision, and the Stachys itself is verticilla- 
ted with only two species out of fifteen, that could justify its generic 
appellation. I therefore concluded that the true Spikenard was a 
Baccharis^ and that, while the philosopher had been searching for 
it to no purpose, 

, .the dull swain 

Trod on it daily with his clouted shoon ; 

for the Baccharis, it seems, as well as the Conyza, is called by our 
gardeners, Ploughman's Spikenard, I suspected, nevertheless, that 
the plant which Mr. Saunders described was not Jatdmdnsi ; be- 
cause I knew that the people of Butdn had no such name for it, but 
distinguished it by very different names in different parts of their 
hilly country : I knew also that the Butias, who set a greater value 
un the drug than it seems, as a perfume, to merit, were extremely 
reseived in giving information concerning it, and might be tempted, 
by the narrow spirit of monopoly, to mislead an inquirer for the 
fresh plant. The friendly zeal of Mr. Purling will probably pro- 
cure it in a state of vegetation ; for, when he had the kindness, at 
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my desire, to make inquiries for it* among the Buic^t merchants, 
they assured him, that the living plants could not be obtained with- 
out an order from their soverign the I)ivardjh^\.o whom he immediate- 
ly dispatched a messenger with an earnest request, that eight or teti 
of the growing plants might be sent to him at Rangphr. Should the 
D^vardjd comply with that request, and should the vegetable flou- 
rish in the plain of Bengal^ we shall have ocular proof of its class 
order, genus, and species ; and if it prove the same wit4i the Jaid- 
mdhsi of Nipdl^ which I now must introduce to your aquaintancc, 
the question with which I began this essay will be satisfactorily 
answered. 

Having traced the Indian Spikenard, by the name of Jatdmdhs)^ 
to the mountains of Ntpdl, I requested my friend Mr. Laiv, who then 
lesided ^XjHayd, to 'procure some of the recent plants by the moans 
of the Ndpdlese philgrims j w^Jo, being orthodox Hindus^ and pos- 
sessing many rare books in the Sanscrit language, were more likely 
than the Butias to know the true Jaidntdhsl, by wljich name they 
generally distinguish it. Many young plants were accordingly sent 
to Gaydy with a Persian letter specifically naming them, and appa- 
rently written by a man^of rank and literature ; so that no suspicio»i 
oT deception or of error can be justly entertained. By a mistake of 
the gardener they were all planted at Gayd^ where they have blos- 
somed, and at first seemed to flourish. I must therefore, describe the 
Jatdmdhsi from the report of Mr. Burt^ who favoured me with a 
drawing of it, and in whose accuracy we may perfectly confide ; 
but, before I produce the description, I must endeavour to remove 
a prejudice, in regard to the natural order of the Spikenard, which 
they, who are addicted to swear by every word of their master Lin- 
nceus, will hardly abanddh, and which I, who love truth better than 
him, have abandoned with some reluctance. Nard has been gene- 
rally supposed to be a grass ; and the word stachys or. spike, which 
agrees with the habit of that natural order, gave rise, perhaps, to 
the supposition. There is a plant in Java, which most travellers 
and some physicians caU spikenard ; and the Governor of Chinsuta, 
who is kindly endeavouring to procure it thence in a state fit for ex- 
amination, writes me word, that a author pronounces it a * 

grass like the Cypirns, but insists that what we call the spike is klie 
'' fibrous part above the root, as long as a man’s little finger, of a 
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“ brownish hVe inclining to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and with 
“ a pungent, but aromatic scent.** This is too slovenly a descrip- 
tion to have been written by botanist ; yet I believe the latter 
part of it to be tolerably correct, and should imagine that the plant 
was the same with our Jatdmdhsi^ if it were not commonly asserted 
that the Javan spikenard was used as a condiment ; and if a well-in- 
formed man, who had seen it in the island, had not assured me that 
it was a sor/: of Pimento^ and consequently a species of Myrtle, and 
of the order now called Hesperian. The resemblance before men- 
tioned between the Indin sumbid and the Arabian SM, or Cypirns, 
had led fne to suspect that the true nard was k grass, or a reed ; 
and, as this country abounds in odoriferous grasses, I began to cob 
lect them from all quarters. Colonel Kyd obligingly sent me two 
plants with sweet-smelling roots ; and, as t*hey were known to the 
Pandits, I soon found their names in a Sanscrit dictionary: one of 
them is called gandhasaf/ii, and used by the Hindus to scent the 
red powder of Sapan, or Bakkam-^ooA, which they scatter in the 
festival of the vernal season ; the other has many names, and, among 
\\\^\Xi,iidgaramastac ^\\A gonarda; the second of which means rustling 
in the water ; for all the Pandits insist that nard is never used as a 
noun in Sanscrit, and signifies, as the root 0/ a verb, to sound, or io 
instle. Soon after, Mr. Burroiv brought me, from the banks of the 
Ganges near Hcridwdr, a very fragrant grass, which in some places 
covers whole acres, and diffuses, when crushed, so strong an odour, 
that a person, he says, might easily have smelt it, as Alexander is 
icported to have smelt the nard of Gedrosia from the back of an 
elephant : its blossoms were not preserved, and it cannot, therefore, 
be described. From Mr. Blane of Lucknow, I received a fresh plant, 
which has not flowered at Calcutta; brt I rely implicitly on his 
authority, and have no doubt that it is a species of Andropogon : it 
has rather a rank aromatic odour, and, from the virtue ascribed to it 
of curing intermittent fevers, is known by the Sanscrit name of jwa- 
rdneus a, which literally means a fever-hook, and alludes to the iron- 
hook with which the elephants are managed. Lastly, Dr. Anderson 
of Madras, who delights in useful pursuits and in assisting the pur- 
suits of others, favoured me with a complete specimen of the Andro- 
pogon Nardiis, one of the most common grasses on the coast, 
and flourishing most luxuriantly on the mountains, never eaten by 
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Cattle, but extremely grateful to^bees, and contair-/ng an essential 
oil, which, he understands, is extracted from it in many parts of 
Hindustan, and used as an Atar, ox^perfuine. He adds a very curious 
philological remark, , that, in the Tamul dictionary, most words be- 
ginning with have some relation to fragrance; udrukeradu 
to yield an o^owx,ndrtHn{pillii, lemon-grass \ 4t(irtei^ citron ; ndrta 
inanum, the wild orange-tree ; ndrnm panel, the Indian Jasmin ; 
iidruni alien, a strong smelling flower ; and ndttii, which is put for 
Hard in the Tamul version of our Scriptures; so that not only 
the nard of the Hebreivs aifd Greeks, but even the copia nartum of 
Horace, may be derived from an Indian root! To this I tan only say, 
tliat I have not met with any such root in Sanscrit, the oldest pol- 
ished language of India ; and that in Persian, which has a manifest 
affinity with it, ndr me&ns a pomegranate, and udrgil (a word origi- 
nally Sanscrit) ^cocoa-nut; neither of which has any remarkable 
fiagrance. 

Such is the evidenco in support.of the opinion given by the 
great Sioedish naturalist, that the true nard was a gramineous plant, 
and a species of Andropogon ; but since no grass, that I have yet 
seen, bears any resemblance to the Jatdmdnsi, which I conceive 
,to be the iiardus of tfle ancients, I beg leave to express my dissent, 
with some confidence as a philologer, though with humble diffidence 
as a student in botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion that the 
iiardum of the Romans was merely the essential oil of the ,dant 
from which it was denominated, but am strongly inclined to believe 
that it was a generic word, meaning what we now call dtar, and 
either the dtar of roses from Cashmir and Persia, that of Cctaca, or 
Pandanus, from the western coast of India, or that of Aguru, or aloe- 
wood, from Asdm or Cochinchina, the process of obtaining which is 
described by Ahidfazl, or the mixed perfume, called Abir, of which 
the principal ingredients were yellow sandal, violets, orange-flowers, 
wood of aloes, rose-water, musk, and true Spikenard : all those 
essences and compositions were costly ; and, most of them being sold 
by the Indians to the Persians and Arabs, from whom, in the time of 
Octavius, they were received by the Syrians and Romans, they must 
have been extremely dear at Jerusalem and at Rome. There might 
also have been a pure nardine oil, as Athenmis calls it ; but nardum 
probably meant (and Koenig was of the same opinion) an Indian 
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essence ingenh^al^ taking its name from that ingredient which had, 
or was commonly thought to have, the most exquisite scent. But 
I have been drawn by a pleasing ^subject to a greater length than I 
expected, and proceed to the promised description of the true nard, 
or Jatdmdhsl^ which, by the way, has other names in the Amaredsh^ 
the smoothest of which are jatild and Idmash^ both derived from 
words meaning hair^ Mr. after a modest apology for his im- 
perfect aquaintance with the language of botanists, has favoured 
me with an account of the plant, on the correctness of which I 
have a perfect reliance, and from which I collect the following 
natural chat%cters : 

Aggregate. 

Cal Scarce any. Margin^ hardly discernible. 

Cor, One petal. T^ibe somewhat gibbous. Border five cleft. 

Siam, Three anthers, 

Pist Germ beneath. One style errett. 

Seed solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root fibrous. 

Leaves hearted, fourfold ; radical leaves petioled. 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant. Valerian^ a sister 
of the mountain and Celtic^ Nard, and of a species which I should 
describe in the Linncean style, Valeriana Jatdmdnsi floribus trian- 
drisyfoliis cordatis quaternis^radicalibus petiolatis. The radical leaves, 
rising from the ground and enfolding the young stem, are plucked up 
with a part of the root, and, being dried in the sun, or by an artificial 
heat, are sold as a drug, which from its appearance has been called 
spikenard ; though, as the Persian writer observes, it might be com- 
pared more properly to the tail of an ermine. When nothing remains 
but the dry fibres of the leaves, which retain their original form, 
tney have some resemblance to a lock of kair^ from which the Sa7is- 
rrfrname, it seems, is derived. Two mercantile agents from Butdn 
on the part of the D^vardja were examined, at my request, by Mr, 
Harington^ and informed him that the drug, which the Bengalese 
galled Jatdmdhsiy “ grew erect above the surface of the ground, 
resembling in colour an ear of green wheat ; that, when recent, it 
** bad a faint odour, which was greatly increased by the simple pro- 
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cess of drying it ; that it aboun'ded on the hills, a^d even on the 
“ plains, of Butdn, where it was collected and prepared for medici- 
nal purposes,’' What its virtues a:^, experience alone can ascertain ; 
but, as far as botanical analogy can justify a conjecture, we may 
suppose them to be antispasmodic and, in our provinces, especi- 
ally in BeMr^ the p]ant* will probabjy flourish ; so that we may 
always procure it in a state fit for experiment. On the description 
of the Indian Spikenard, compared with the dra\fing, I must 
observe, that, though all tlje leaves, as delineated, may not appear 

of the same shape, yet all of them are not fully expanded. Mr 

# 

Burt assures me that tlie four radical leaves are hearted and pctioled : 
and it is most probable, that the cauline and floral leaves would 
have similar form in thfir state of perfect expansion ; but, unfortu 
nately, ^he plant's at Gaya are now shrivelled ; and they who seek 
farther information, must wait with patience, until new stems and 
leaves shall spring from the roots, or other plants shall be brought 
from Nepal and Biiidn. On the prbposed inquiry into the virtues 
of this celebrated plant, I must be permitted to say, that, although 
many botanists may have wasted their time in enumerating the 
qualities of vegetables, without having ascertained them by repdTa^ 
ted and satisfactory experiments, and although mere botany goes an 
iarther than technical arrangement and description, yet it seems 
indubitable that the great end and aim of a botanical pnilosopher 
ib to discover and prove the several uses of the vegetable system ; 
and, while he admits with Hippocrates the fallaciousness of expert^ 
ence, to rely on experiment alone as the basis of his knowledge, 
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REMARKS, 


Jn the following Diary of the Weather, begun the ist of February 
1784, every change itfthe air was marked down with tke greatest 
precision three times every day, and always nearly^at the same 
hours, viz. at sun-rising at three, or half past three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and at eleven o’clock 2ft night. 

While the wigd continued southerly, the Thermometer was 
placed in a Verandah open to the Esplaifade, where there was at all 
times a free circulation of air; and when the wind became northerly, 
the instrument was removed to the opposite side of the house, and 
equally e^eposed, as in the preceding part of the year. 

The Barometer contihue^ always in the same place. 

The Hygrometer made use oT, was a bit of fine^sponge, suspen- 
ded in a scale (on the end of a steel-yard) first prepared for more 
easily imbibing the moisture, by dipping it in a solution of Salt of 
Tartar, afterwards drying it well, and bringing it to an eqi ilibrium 
by a weight in the opposite scale, at a time when the atmosphere 
appeared to have the least degree of moisture. 

A semicircular scale at the top, divided from o to 90“^ on each 
side, with the needle of the yard, pointed out the quantity cf 
moisture gained or lost daily ; but in the following Diary the 
degrees of moisture have seldom been taken down. 

Every fall of rain was likewise taken, and the quantity in 
cubic inches daily noted down. 

The winds were also observed, *and the figures o, i, 3, 3, 4» 
denote the force thereof. 

Here it may be remarked, that at sun-rising, there is seldom 
or ever any wind ; but no sooner is the air a little rarefied by its 
rays, than a little 'breeze begins, and this generally increases till 
about noon, when again it begins to lose its force, and dies away, 
from the same cause. 

In order to ascertain the influence of the Moon upon the 
weather, the mean temperature, as well as the weight of the atmos- 
phere of each quarter, is accurately marked down by taking in the 
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three days prebeding, and the thtee days after the change with the 
intermediate day. From these, the density is discovered, by the 
following rule given by Dr. Bradley, viz. 

A, altitude of barometer; B, altitude of thermometer ; D, density. 

A 

— : =D— or density., 

' B X 350' 

< 

N. B. In this, the mean morning density is only taken. How- 
ever, the mean density for the whole day may be found by the 
same rule. < 

January r, 1785. From an examination of one year’s observa- 
tions on the influence of the Moon on the mercury in the Barome- 
ter, it does not appear that there is any certain rule to be laid down 
regarding it. However, it may be affirmed that the direction of the 
winds has more effect upon it, as we hev6r fail to see the mercury 
highest when the wind blows from' the NW ; in a lesser degree from 
the N, and lowest of all when it proceeds from the SE quarters. 
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highest degree. 

The Barometer is almost invariably higher at night than in the morning, and lowest always at mid- 
day. The air being much loaded with moisture the whole of this month, the variation of the mercury 
was very insensible. The same causes kept the Thermometer nearly stationary also. 
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It is worthy of observation, that upon the rains going off, the water falls in larger drops than at any 
other period of the season, and probably this may be occasioned from the height it has to fall ; and in 
proof of this, the opposite stations of the Barometer need only be consulted, where it appears that the 
weight of the atmosphere was greatly increased about the last period of the rains. 
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or beginning, of the cold season : the atmosphere thin and dry^ and cleared of its vapours ; of course 
the mercury rose in the Barometer. 

As the difference between the day and the night heat begins now to be greater than in any of the 
eight preceding months, the fogs we have at this season of the year are by that means formed. 
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disagreeable fog in the mornings and evenings : however, this month, ou the contrary, has been very 
clear and serene, and but seldom thick fogs at either of these time's, 
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heavy dews about the sacae time. ^ 

The mornings always very foggy. 

The medium heat of the sun at mid-day (the instrument being exposed five minutes) was 90°, 
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On the (•' iitrary, the, NW winds which prevailed, renders it very dry and elastic, and has always a 
very great effect in raising the mercury in the Barometer. During the whole of this month the mornings 
were extremely thick and foggy : on the ist, 8 th, and 12th, moderate storms from the NW. 
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The temperature of the air throughout this month was less warm and sultry than it is generally 
found at this time of the year ; as also, the storms that came from the NW were fewer in number. The 
air rather moist, and little or no variation in the winds, they being always directly S and SE. 
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some falling ; the weather of course disagreeable and unneaicny.- 

The mercury in the Barometer very low, which seldom fails to be the case while the winds come from 

the SE and E quarters. 
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From the foregoing Diary of the Weather, it may be remarked 
in regard to the variation of the Barometer, that during the cold 
season, from N^ovember to March, the mercury is at its greatest 
height ; and at the lowest during the rainy months of May,* June, 
July, August, and September. The variation of the Tiierraometer, 
or the differnce between the temperature of mid-day and that of 
the morning and evening is very trifling, seldom exceeding 3 or 4' 
during the rains, ‘.vhereas, during the cold season, the difiference is 8 



II 


A Synopsis of ^ the different cases that may happen in 
deducing the Longitude of one place from another by 
means of Arnold’s Chronometers, and of finding the 
rates when the difference of Longitude is given. — By 
Mr. Reuren Burrow.* 

JT was formerly the custom to give rules for cjalculation, with- 
out any investigation of their principles; but the contrary method 
has so much taken ftlace of late, that those who are not acquainted 
vvirii the thc?tiry*of a subject are^ldoin in a capacity of calculating 
at all ; and those who* are acquainted with it, must cither lose time 
by recurring thereto continmilly, of run the hazard ot often making 
mistakes. Indeed, the use of practical rules is so obvious, that Neivton 
has often given them when he has omitted their demonstrations ; and 
the want of them has been noted by Bacon among the deficiencies of 
learning. The Hindoos v^TdVe so particularly attentive in that respect, 
that they usually gave two^rules for Jthe same operation ; one couch - 
ed in the shortest terms possible, and often in verse, for the ease of 
the memory ; and the other more at length, as an explanation. It 
therefore is much to be wished that authors would revert to the an- 
cient custom so far, as to pay some attention to the reduction of their 
knowledge to practice ; that people may not^be under the necessity 
of investigi¥ting rules at the time that they want to use them. 

The following is pne'Yule, out of a great number, that I drew up 
for my own use, in deferjuining the situations of places in India ; and 
I insert it here on account of its utility and easiness of application. 
Let E== Error of the Watch from mean time at the first place ; 
e = Error from mean time at the second place ; 

T = Time by. the Watch at the second place, when the error was e 
D = DiflFerence of Longitude between the places ; • 

N = Interval of mean time between the observations at the two 
places (found by taking the interval by the Watch, and cor- 
recting it according to the estimated rate, &c ) • 

r=Rate of the Watch, or what it gains or loses in a day of 
mean time. Then, 
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III. 

MEMORANDUMS concerning An Oj:-d Building, in 
the Hadjipore Dikrict, near the Gunduc RiVer, &c.— 
By Mr. Reuben Burrow. 


HE pyramids of Egypt^ as well as those lately^discovered 
in Ireland probably too the Tower •oi Babel) seem to have 
been intended for nothingr more than images of Mahadeo. 

Two of the Sakkcffra pyramids described by Norden, are, like 
ipany of ^^e* small ones, iSfcsglly built of mud in the villages of 
Bengal. One of the pyfanfids of Dashour^ drawn by Pocock^ is 
nearly similar to that I arp going to mention, except in the acute- 
ness of the angle. Most of the Pagodas of the Carnatic are either 
complete or truncated pyramids ; and an old stone-building with- 
out any cavity, which I saw in Yambeah, near the Catabeda river, 
on the Arracan coast; jliffered so little from a pyramid, that I didT 
not suspect it was me^nt for the image of Seeva^ till I was told it 
by the natives. 

The largest building of the kind which I have yet seen in 
India, is about two days journey up the Gundnc river, near a place 
called Kessereah : it goes by the name of ^'Bheem Bain's Dewry'' ; but 
seems evidently intended for the well-known image of Mahadeo ; 
having originally been a cylinder placed* upon the frustum of a 
cone, for the purpose oj being seen at a distance. It is at present 
very much decaye*d \ and it is not easy to tell whether the upper 
part of the cylindeV Has been globular or conical ; a considerable 
quantity of the outside is fallen down, but it still may be seen a 
good distance up and down the river, 

^ The day, I went from the river to view it was so uncommonly 
hot, that the walk and a fever together obliged me to trust tQ the 
measurement of a servant. For want of a better instrument, lit • 
took the circumference of the cylindrical part, in length of a spear, 
and from that as a scale, and a sketch of the building taken at a 
distance, I deduced the following dimensions. What dependence 
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there may be on his measures, I cannot determine ; but probably 
they are not very erroneous. 

Diameter of the cylindrical part, ... ... 64 feet 

Height of the cylinder, ... ... , ... 65 

Height of the fonic frustum on which the 

eylinder is placed, ... ... ... 93 

Diameter of the cone at the base, ... 363 

Both the cone and the cylinder were of bricks; those of the 
last were of different sizes, many < 5 f them two spans.long and one 
broad ; othi.r^ were of common '^size, but thinner; and they weie 
well burnt, though^bedded in mortar little better than mud. There 
did not appear any signs of the cylinder’s being hollow : tlie coni- 
cal part was overgrown with jungle ; but i broke thvough it in 
several places, and found it everywh?!*^ brick. 

I do not recollect whether it be visible from the site of the an- 
cient city where the famous pillai’ of Singeah stands, or not ; but 
have a faint idea that it is. What the intention of these extraordinary 
columns may have been originally, is perhaps not so easy to tell : 
at fir.st sight it would seem that they were for holding inscriptions, 
because tliose of Bcitiah^ Dehli^ and IIlalTdbad, have insciiptions 
(though in a character that has not been yfc’t decyphered) ; but the 
pillar of Stngeah seems to have none whatever, for some Bramins 
told me they attended at the time it was dug to the foundation, 
near twenty feet under ground, by a gentleman of Patna, who had 
hopes to have found some treasures ; and that there were not the 
least vestige of any inscription upon it. Probably those pillars, 
Cleopati as Needle, and tlie Devil's Bolts at Boroughbridge, may all 
have the same religious origin. 

Perhaps the connection of time and place ma^ apologize for the 
divercity of the subject, in mentioning, that while I sat under the 
shade of a large tree near the pyramid, on account of the sultry heat, 
some of the people of the adjacent village came and played there with 
coivries on a diagram, that was formed by placing points in a, 
circujar oidcr, and joining every pair of alternate points by a line, 

, which formed a kind of pentagon ; this brought to my recollection 
a circumstance told me by a gentleman in England, — That an old 
piede of silver plale had been dug out of the earth with such a 
figure upon it ; the use of it was totally unknown, as well as the 
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age ; and I was desired to find what geometrical properties the 
figure possessed. One, I remember, ^was, that if any number of 
points whatever were placed in a circular order, and each two alter- 
nate points joined, then the sum of all the salient angles of the 
figure would be equal to two right angles when the number of 
points was odd ; but .equal to four ri^ht angk^s when the number 
was even. Euclid's properties of the angles of the triangle and 
trapezium, are particular cases of these ; but I had noi suspicion of 
the real intentipn of the figure till I saw the use here made of it. 
It seems however an argument in favour of the indentity of the 
Djuids and Braining, as well as another well kn©\fn diagram, 
usually called the Walls of Troyl' which was u^d originally in the 
Hindoo astrology. T^iese figures, however, appear to have flowed 
from a much hi|;her soun||;^^nd to have relation to what Leibniirj 
*had a distaiA idea pf in Jiis«Analysis of Situation, Euclid in his Po- 
lisms, and perhaps in his Restitution of them. In fact, as 

the modern Algebraists liave the advantage of t»ansfering a great 
part of their labour from the head to the hands, so there is reason 
to believe that the Hindoos had incchauiccil methods of vecisouiug 
geometrically, much more extensive than the elementary methocl? 
made use of at present ; and that even their games were deduced 
from and intended perhaps to* be examples of them: but this 
deserves to be treated more at length elsewhere. 

The same apology may perhaps excuse my mentioning here, 
that the idea of the Nile's deriving its floods from the melted 
snows, as well as the Ganges, appears to be rather imaginary : they 
seem to be caused principally by the^rains ; for the high hills 
beyond*thc Herdwar apparently retain their snow all the year, and 
therefore the quatttity*melted could never produce the enormous 
swell of the Gauges ; not to mention that the effect of a thaw 
seems different from what would arise from the mere difference of 
heat, and therefore might partly take place in winter and the dry 
season. That the rains are sufficient for the purpose, without recur- 
• ring to the hypothesis of melted snows, appears from the following 

fact : A little before I observed the afoiesaid pyramid, I lu«l been 

a consideiable distance up the Giinduc ; the river was low for thrf 
time of the year, and the hills that skirt the borders of N^fau! 
were clear, and apparently not above fifteen cose distant : soon 

W I 
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after, a heavy shower fell upon them for some hours, and the river 
was in a short time filled to the very banks, and continued so for 
many days ; and large trees were torn up by the rootls, and came 
driving down with such force by the torrent, that my boat was 
often endangered, Now, on these hills there was Actually no snow 
whatever ; and as the ris^ was obviously' caused by the rains, it 
may reasonably be concluded that the same effect has the same 
cause in othd^r places. 



IV 


OBSERVATIONS of some of the Ei^lipses of Jupiter’s 
Satellites . — By Mr. Reuben Burrow. 


The }oll^ing in the Ganges and Burrampootre Rivers. 


pparent time 1787. 
d h ' " 

* Satellite. 

Sept. 23 II 4* 9 

2 

24 15 41 22 

3 

Oct. 11 la 45 14 

> • 

23 10 26 20 , 

3 

25, 1 ^ 47 39 

2 

25 42 40 

I 

27 11 13 59 

• 1 • 

30 14 35 16 

3 

Nov, 19 8 $6 32 

2 

2C 11 33 45 

2 

20 13 13 57 

1 

28 7 42 52 

I 

Dec. 3 14 10 54 

2 

3 15 8 I 

1 

5 7 51 59 

3 

5 9 35 26 

I 

10 16 41 54 

4a* 

10 iC) 56 17 

I 

12 II 26 9:. 

I • 

12 11 48 40* 

3 

19 15 28 59 

I 


Weather. 

Im«or Em. 

• 

Moderate, 

Irnm. 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto, 

1mm. 

1 Ditto, 

Emer. 


1mm. 

Imm. 

ftitto, 

Imm. 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Ditto, 

.m. 

Ditto, • 

Imm. 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

riazy, 

1mm. 

Moderate, 

Imm 

Ditto, 

Imm. < 

Ditto, 

1mm, 

Very hazy. 

Imm. 

Moderate, 

Imm. 

Hazy, 

Imm. 

Ditto, • 

1mm. 

Ditto, 

Emer, 


Place ©f^bservation. 

BaAipore Granary, 

Ditto, 

Colgong ; Cleveland’s Bungalo, 
Mouth of Jellingy, 

Shore of Ganges South of Piibnai 
Ditto, 

Cossundah , Nullah, 

Da4ea ; Nabob’s house, 

"I ealcopee, Burrampootre, 
Bakks^ar Cliorr, 

Ditto, 

Carycotta, 

Goalparah, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Budjrapore, 

Ditto, 

Tmgarchor, 

Ditto, 

Luckipore. 


The following on the Arracan Coast. 


• 

Apparent time 1788, 
d h ' " 

Satellite. 

Weather. | 

Im. or Em. 

Place of Observ.ation 

Feb. • 5 10 iS 12. 

1 

Moderate, 

J^mer. 

' Cheduba, Flag Staff point, 


12 12 13 54 

1 

Alittlehazy, 

Emer. 

Ditto, Maykawoody Fort, 


21 8 39 29 , 

% 

Moderate, 

Emer. 

Yambeah Ty Fon, 


2J 10 57 S3 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Ditto, K}aonemo, 


28 10 35 13 , 

• * 

Ditto, 

Emer, 

Cheduba, Cedar Point. 



The following were observed at Colonel Watson’s Docks 
at Kidderpore, near the mouth of the Nullah. 


.apparent time 1788. 

d h ' '' 

m 

Satellite 

i 

Weather. 

Tm. or Em. 

Place of Observation. 

L .... ... m . 

Maich, 15 8 36 36 

I 

Moderate, 

Kmer. j 


19 7 54 2 

2 

ditto, 

Emer. , 


22 10 34 4* 

I 

ditto, 

Emer. 


3‘ 7 1 24 

1 

ditto. 

Emer. 



W 2 
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The following in the Ganges and Rohilcund, Sfe. 


Apparent time 1788. 
d h ' " 

Satellite. 

c 

Weather. 

Im. or Em. 

i 

Place of Observation. 

'rxt. 8 14 33 30 

3 

Moderatfe, 

Eiiier. 

Bankipore, 

29 14 3 4 


Ditto, 

Imni. 

Benares Observatory, 

Nov. i 15 42 3O 

2 

Ditto, 

Imin. 

Chun a r Camp, 

12 17 44 23 

I c 

Hazy, 

Imm 

lUahabad Fort, 

14 J2 11 

1 

Ditt6. 

imm. 

Correah cotta. 

20 10 48 28 

3 

Moderate, 

Imm. 

In the Ganges 3m below Nudjift 

20 14 9 52. 

3 

Ditto, 

Einer. 

Ghur, 

21 13 58 IX. 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Jaujemow, 

27 14 ^4 29 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm‘. 

Cawnpore ; Magazine Gaut, 

28 15 49 22 

I 

Ditto, 

Imm. I 

DUto, ‘ 

30 10 17 2 

1 

Ditto, 

lAim. 

Ditto, 

Dec. 3 15 2 23 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Joognagi^re Gaut, 

7 12 6 1 ^ 

1 

Ditto*, 

Imm. 

East 'of Canouge, 0^ 2' 29'^ 

14 ^3 54 57 

I 

Ditto, 

1mm. 

Futtyghur Magazine, 

21 9 20 53 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto, Dr. Cook’s Gaut, 

21 15 44 51 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto, 

23 10 12 34 

I 

Ditto, 

1mm. 

Ditto, 

28 17 35 22 : 

I 

Hazy, 

Imm. 

CuUerah, 

30 12 2 48 

1 789 

1 

Moderate, 

1mm. 

Fereedpore, 

].in. 4 14 26 28 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. c 

JTabobgunge, 

0 13 53 41 

1 

Ditto, 

linin . 

Pillibeat ; Eed Gah, 

8 S 20 iC 

J 

Ditto, 

linm. 

Shairgtirr, 

9 14 10 39 

3 

Ditto, 

Iitim. 

Boweikrih, 

22 14 15 50 

< 1 

Ditto, 

Einer. 

Bliyiah, 

24 8 44 I 

I 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Takoord\\’.i 1 , 

2Q 14 >5 36 

2 

Ditto, 

h.mcr. 

Nidjibabad, 

29 1(5 7 14 

I 

Hazy, 

Knier. 

Ditto, 

l eb. 14 13 22 49 

3 

Moderate, 

Emer, 

Amrooah, 

14 14 23 41) 


Ditto, 

Eiiitr. 

Ditto, 

16 8 48 8 

2 

Ditto, 

ICiiicr. 

Hi^jSi^npore, 

i() 8 51 53 

I 

Hazy, 

Emer 

Ditto, 

1 7 (’ 53 ' • • 

4 

Ditto, 

Inim. 

Sc^rsah, 

1711 () 44. 

4 

Ditto, 

Kmer. 

Ditto, 

23 10 50 1 

1 

Ditto, 

KniLr, 

Chandovvsy* 

Ma,icb, 2 .248 13 

I 

Moderate, 

Emer 

huttyghur, Dr Cook’s Gaii*, 

2 i i I J 10 

2 

Ditto, 

Emei 

Ditto, 

T I 9 j.. 21 

I 

Moderate, 

Emeision 

. Mobarickpore Gaut, 

18 11 23 56 

1 

Ditto, 

Filler, 

Chunar Fort, 

20 () 4 40 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Benares Observatory, 

27 7 59 lO 

I 

Ditto, 

li-nier. 

Bankipore Granary. 

’ / ' 1 S3 I 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Ditto, 

39 10 31 10 

3 

Ditto, 

1 mm . 

Ditto, 

Apr. 3 9 5^ 45 


Dit/o, 

Emer. 

Patna ; Chehelsuttoon, 

10 11 59 48 

I 

Very ha^y, 

Emer. 

Mongeer, Rocky point,* 

19 S 30 56 

I 

Hazy, 

Emer. 

Rajmahal, 

20 10 31 22 

1 

Moderate, 

Emer. 

TeaCally .Oumdumma. 


The following were observed at Russahpugly near Calcutta. 


Apiuient time 1789 
d h ' 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

Im. or Em. 

Place of Observation. 

Ma) 12 S 48 50 

1 

Moderate, 

Emer, 


Dec. 19 J I 59 *5 

1 

Hazy, 

Imm. 


J9 /4 S 33 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm. 


22 ^ I 23 4 

2 

Moderate, 

Imm. 


* 26 13 49 38 

I 

Ditto, 

Imm, 


1790 





Jan. 2 15 39 32 

I 

Ditto, 

Imm. 


i8« 13 49 5> 

1 

Mist &wiud, 

Imm. 


23 10 44 48 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 
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Apparent time 1789. 
d h ' 

• 

Satellite. 

V^eather, 

lm.#or Em. 

Place of Observation, 

Jan. 24 9 40 57 

3 

Hazy, 

Imm. 


27 10 S 19 

1 

Moderate, 

Imra. 


3 > 13 36 35 

• 3 

Very hazy. 

Imm. 


Feb, i 17 32 48 


Hazy, 

Imm. 


3 12 I 30 

I 

Moderate, 

Imm. 


17 10 38 18 

2 • 

Ditto, 

Emer.* 


19 12 33 50 

I 

Ditto, 

Emcr. 


26 14 28 38 

I 

Hazy, 

Emer. 


28 8 57 22 

I 

Moderate) 

Emer 


March, 2 9 0 ^2 

3 

Ditto, 

Emer, 


5 iC 24 13 

1 

Hazy, 

Emjcr, 


if) 7 iS T4* 

I 

M 0 derat§, 

En*er. 


23 9 14 25 


Ditto, 

Emer. 


2O 7 36 II 

•4 . 

Ditto, , 

Imm^ 1 


The two following were at Jowgatta ncdr Krishnagur. 


Apparent time •1790. 

• d h'W 



1 Satellite. ^ 

1 

m 

Im. or Em. 

Place of Observation. 


Apr. 22 10 27 30 

22 11 31 10 

•2 

1 

Moderate, 

Ditto, 

Emer, I 
1 Emer. | 




Those to the 31st of March 1788, were observed with a glass 
made by Waikins^ that magnified about no times; those from 
thence to the 12th of May 1790, were observed with one of Ravis- 
den's telescopes of the acwt lately made for the navy ; and the remain- 
der vvitli a glass made by#Z^^//a;/<^, that magnifies about eighty times. 

I shall conclude these observations with a remark that highly 
concerns both the buyers and makers of telescopes ; namely, that 
the parts which compose the^ object glass of an Achromatic, are 
generally put t.ogether in such a manner that they cannot be taken 
asunder ; and the brass part that they are bedded in, shoots a num- 
ber of cUymical ramifications between Jthe*glasses, that in the course 
of a year renders ^a telescope of little or no service. This defect 
the maker may easily remove by making the compound object glass 
capable of being taken to pieces, or the parts in some other subs* 
ance not liable to this defect. 


V. 

A Proof that the Hindoos had the BiNOMtAL Theorem. 
Mr: Reuben Burrow. 

^HE/r/a«</jin theBay of Bengal hte, many of them, covered 
with shells and marine production# to a great height, and there are 
beds of largirsmooth pebbles near the Herdwar," somt hundreds of 
feet above the present levef of the Ganges ; the sea has therefore gra- 
dually been retiring, and consequently the position of the Equator 
was formerly farther north than it is at^.nresent in this part of the 
earth ; and if a few similar observafiops lyere made in (fther coun- 

f 

tries, it is evident that the ancient situation of the pole upon the 
surface of the earth might be determined sufficiently near for 
explaining many difficulties and paradoxes in geographical antiqui- 
ties. For this purpose also it would be adviseable to have perma- 
vent meridian lines drawn in high northern latitudes, to be compared 
in succeeding ages, and also to have marlcs* cut upon rocks in the 
sea, to shew the proper level of the water. ^ 

In the aforesaid position of the Equator, the sands of Tartary 
were inhabitable and the Siberian climates temperate ; the deserte 
of the Lesser Bukharia were then parf of the seat of the Paradise of 
Moses ; and the four sacred Rivers of Eden went tlirough India, 
China, Siberia, and into ttje Caspian Sea, respectively. This appears 
from a Bramin map of the World in the Sanscrit language^ which I 
met with about two years ago in the higher parta of India^ together 
with a valuable treatise of geography upon the ^system of Boodh ; 
both of which I communicated, with my idea on the subject, to 
Mr. Wilford, of the Bengal Engineers ; and from him the world 
may expect shortly to be favoured with the first true representation 
of Scriptural and Hindoo Geography. ’ 

<From the aforesaid country iho Hindoo religion probably 
spread over the whole earth : there are signs of it in every northern 
coujptry, and in almost every system of worship. In England it is 
obvious; Stonehenge is evidently one of the Temple of Boodh ; and 
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the Arithmetic, the Astronomy, Astrology, the HoL i iv's', Games, 
names of the Stars, and figu»os of th^ Constellations, i!\e ancient 
Monuments* Laws, and eveti the languages of the diflf n nt nations, 
have the strongest maiks of the same original. The woiship of the 
sun and fire, hurrflan and animal sacrifices, &c. have appaj<*ntly once 
been universal : the religious ceremonies pf the papists seem in many 
parts to be a mere servile copy of those of the Goseigns and Fakeers; 
the Christian Ascetics were very little different from tlieir filthy ori- 
ginal the Byraggys^ &c ; ev$n the hell* of the northern nations is not 
at all like the hell of the scripture, except in some few particulars ; 
but it is so striking’ a likeness of tlft.htrll of the Nfmioos, that I 
should not at all be surprised if the stt»ry of the soldier that saw it 
in Saint Patrick* s pm{i^tory^debciiiiti6 in Matthew Paris* s histoty, 
^hould her^fter turn out t^\e in.-rely a translation from the Sans- 
crit, with^he namos charig(=^l. The different tenets of Popery and 
Deism have a great similaritv to the two doctrines of Brahma and 
Boodh; and as the Bramins w^re the authors of the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, so the Boodhists appear to have been the inventors of the 
ancient Phtlolaic^ or Copermcan. as well ps of the doctrine of 


attraction; and probably too the established religion of x\\^ Greeks 
and the Eleiisinian my|teries may onlv varieiios of the two dif- 
ferent sects. That the Duitds oCBrttatn \\ ere Bramins is beyond the 
least shadow of a doubt; but that they vtn* all nuiideied and their 
sciences lost, is out of the bounds of probability ; it is much more 


likely that they turned Schoolmasters, and Freemasons, and P'ortune- 
tellers, and in this way part of their sciences might easily descend to 
posterity, as we find they have done. An pld paper, said to have been 
found bN Ucke, bears a considerable cfegreeof internal evidence both 
of its own antiquity and of his idea ; and on this hypothesis it will be 

easy to ..count fbrtnany difficult matters that perhaps cannot so 

clearly be done on any other, and particularly of the great similarity 
between the Hindoo sciences and ours: a comparison between our 
oldest scientyic writers and those of the Hindoos will set the matter 
beyond dispute ; and fortunately the works of Bedeo.^ny us tvve ve 
hundred yq»rs back, which is near enough to the times^of the 
Druids \.o give hopes of finding there some of their remains. I 
should have made the comparison myself, but Bede is not an ^uthor 
to be met within this country ; however, I compared an Astrolabe 
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in the Nagry character (brought by Dr. Mackinnon from Jynagnr) 
with Chaucer^ 5 description, and found them to agree most minutely : 
even the center pin which Chaucer calls the horse” has a horse's 
head upon it in the instrument ; therefore if Chaucer's description 
should happen to be a translation from Bede, it will be a strong ar- 
gument in favour of the hypothesis, for we then could have nothing 
fiom the Arabians. What Bungey and Stvisset may contain, will 
also deservcrinquiry ; and that the comparison may be^ the readier 
made, where the books are procurable, ] mean very , shortly to pub- 
lish translations of the Leelavatfy and Beej Ganeta^ or the Arithme- 
tic and Alg^lwa of the Hindoos, 

It is much to be feared, however, that many of the best trea- 
tises of the Hindoos are lost, and that many of those that remain 
are imperfect. By the help of a translated j^ar.t of the, 

Gancta near six years ago, whel'i no European but myself, I 
believe, even suspected that the Hindoos had any Algebra ; but 
finding that m}^ copy was imperfect, I deferred completing the 
translation, in hopes of procuring the remainder. 1 have since 
found a small part more, and have seen many copies ; but from the 
y^an of the work (which in my opinion is the best way of judging) 
tiipy still seem to be all imperfect, though the copier generally 
lakes care to put at the end of tirem that they are complete. I 
have the same opinion of the Leelavatty, and for the same reason : 
indeed, it is obvious that there must have been treatises existing 
where Algebra was earned much farther ; because many of their 
tulesin Astrojiomy are approximations deduced from Infinite series, 
or at least have every appQ^rance of it ; such, for instance, as find- 
ing the sine from the arc, ‘and the contrary ; and finding the 
angles of a right angled triangle from the hypothenuse and sides, 
independent of tables of sines ; and several others of a similar na- 
mre, much more complicated. I have been informed by one of 
their Pundits, that, some time ago, there were other treatises of 
Algebra besides that just mentioned, and much more difficult, 
though he had not seen them ; and therefore as it is possible they 
may sitill be existing, and yet be in danger of peri^hiii^ very soon 
it is much to be wished that people jvould collect as many of the 
book? of science as possible (their poetry is in no dangei) and par- 
ticularly those of the doctrine of Boodh, which perhaps may be met 



with towards Thibet. That many of their best books are depraved 
and lost is evident, because there is not now a single book of geo- 
metrical elements to be met with ; and yet that they had elements 
not long ago, and apparently more extensive than those of Euclid^ 
is obvious from some of their wyks of no great antiquity ; the 
same remarks are applicable to tlieir Cosmographical remains, in 
some of which there are indications of an Astronomy superior to 
that of the Soo/ya Siddhant^ and such popular treatises. 

Till we can therefore find some of their more superior works, 
it must be rather from the form and construction of tfieir astrono- 
mical tables and rules, and the properties implied in tl^ir accidental 
solutions of questions, "Jhat we can judge what they formerly 
knew, than otherwise. That tliey were acquainted with a differen- 
tial method similar td Neivton'Sy 1 shah^^ive many reais^ns for believ- 
ing, in a treatise on the principles of the Hindoo Astronomy, which 
I began more than Jthree years ago, but was prevented from 
finishing, by a trOublesom^and laborious employment that for two 
years ga^e me no leiswre^wEatever ; and which (though the small 
time I had to spare since has been employed in writing a comment 
on the works of Newtod, and Ixplaining them tp a very ingenious 
native who is translating them into Arabic) I hope ere long 
to have an opportunity of completing.* At present I shall only 
give an extract of a paper explaining the construction of soige 
tables, which first 1^8 me to the idea of their having a differential 
method : it is part of ^ne, out of a number of papers that were 
written in the latter part of the year 1783 and the beginning of 1784, 
and of which several copies were taken by different people, and 
some of them sent to England^ This particular extract was to in- 
vestigate the rules at pages 253, 254, and 255 of Mons, GcniiV^ 
Voyage of which the author says, “Jc n’ai pu savoii sur quels 
“ prinoipes cette table est fondee,” 85c. and is as follows : 

** Now, by p4oce?;ding in the manner explained in the aforesaid 
“paper, to calci^at;p the right ascension and ascensional difference 
“for Tirvaloiir, and afterwards taking the differences algobi icall)', 
“and reducing them to puls of a Gurry ^ as in the following table , 
“ the principles of the method will be evident. 



Q 

Obl. Ascens. 

First diff. of Obl. 

Ditto reduced 
to Puls of a 
Gurry. 

Do far- 
ther re- 
duced. 


R.A. Asc. Diff 

Ascension 

0 

1 

0 / 0 / 

0' 0 — 0 0 

27 54—2 19 

6 / 0 / 

27 54— 2 19 

279—23 

f 

256 

2 

57 49—4 13 

29 v 55 — I 54 

299—19 

380 

3 

90 0—4 59 

32 if— 0 46 

322— 8 

*314 

4 

122 II— 4 13 

32 1 1+0 46 

322-f 8 

330 

5 

153 6 — 2 19 

29 55 + 1 54 

299+19 

318 

6 

180 0+0 0 

27 54+2 19 

279+ fs 

302 

7 

200 54+8 19 

27 54+2 19 

.279+23 

302 

8 

257 49+4 13 

29 57+1 54 

299+19 

318 

9 

270 0+4 59 

32 1 1+0 46 

322+ 8 

330 

10 

3^2 11+4 13 

32 11—0^46 

322— 8 

- 314 

II 

332 6 + 2 19 

29-55—1 54 , 

299—19. 

280 

12 

360 0 + 0 0 

27 54-:2 19 

279—23 

256 


“The sixth coluJfins sufficiently explain the tables in 

page 253 and 254 ol Mons. Gentil ; but there remains a part more 

‘ difficult, namely, why in calculating the or the doubles of 

the fiist differences of the ascensional difiR!rencc “ of tlfe length 

^ *• ^ *> 

“of tlie shadow is taken for the first of the, first term for the 
‘ ^second, and } of the 6rst term for the third.” “ The primary 
“ reason of taking differences here seems to be that the chords 
“ may be nearly equal to the arcs, and that, by adding of the 
“ differences, the arcs themselves may be found nearly ; the reason 

* 4fill appear from the following investigation. Let N be the 
“ equatorial shadow of the Bramins in BingleSy then 720 the 
“ length of the Gnomon^ or twelve Gngles, will be to N the shadow, 

“ cis radius to the tangent of the latitude ; and radius to the 

tangent of the latitude as the tangent of the declination to 

• the sine of the ascensional difference ; consequently 720 is to N 
“as the tangent of declination to the sine of the ascensional dif- 
‘ fcrencc. Now if the declinations for one, two, and three signs 
“ be substituted in the last proportion, we get the sines of th^ three 
' ascensional differences in terms of N and knbwnrquanlities ; and, 

“ if these values be substituded in the Newtonian *^orm for finding 
‘ the arc from the sine, we get the arcs in parts of the radius ; and 
“ if each c^f these be multiplied by 3600 and divided by 6,28318, 

“ the values comes out in puls of a Gurry if N be in BingleSy but in 
“paits of a CiDvy if N be in Ongks ; and by taking tlie doubles, 

“ we tile valuer ncaily as follow^ : 
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Values. 
0,00000 N 
0,33056 N 
0,59928 N 
0,70860 N 


Difference 


the values used 
the Bramins. 


by 


0,33056 N= J N nearl5% 

0,26872 N=4 ofjJ <#f N nearly 
0,10932 N=| of J N nearly 

“ Now, becasue the values in the first column are doubles of 
“ the ascensional differences for one, two, and three signs, their 




halves are the ascensional differences in p*arts of a^ Gurry ^ suppo- 
sing N to be in Ongles ; and if each of these halves be multiplied 
“by sixty, the products, namely, 9,9168 N, i7,978.fN, and 21,2580 
“ N will be the same* in puls 6f a Gurry ; and if to get each of 
“ these nearly jn round numb/rs, the whole be multiplied by three, 
“and afterwards divided by three, th® three products will be 29,75 
N, 53,94 N, and 63,77 N, which are nearly equal to thirty N ; fifty- 
“ four N, and sixty- 4 our N respectively ; and hence the foundation 
“ of thf Bramin rule is^ident, which directs to multiply the eqiia- 
“ torial shadow* by thirty, fifty-four, and sixty-four respectively 5 
“and to divide the produ<jts by three for the Chorardo in puls r 
“and these parts answer to one, two, and three signs of longitude 
“ from the true equinox ; and therefore the Ayanongsk^ or Bramiu 
“precession of the equinox, must be added to find the ihtermedi- 
**ate Chorardo by^ proportion/' * 

Though the agreement of this investigation with the Bramin 
results, is no proof that the Hindus had either the differential 
method, or Algebra, it gave me at the time a strong suspicion of 
both ; and yet, for want of knowing the name that Algebra went 
by in Sanscrit^ I was near two years before I found a treatise on it, 
and even then I should not have known what to enquire for, if it 
had not come into my mind to ask how they investigated their rules. 
Of the dififerential^method, I have yet met with no regular treatise, 
but have no doubt whatever that there were such, for the reasons 
I before hinged at ; and I hope others will be more fortunate in 
their enquiries after it than myself. 

With respect to the Binomial Theorem, the application of it to 
fractional^ indices will perhaps remain for ever the exclusive pro- 
perty of Newton; but the following question and its solution 
evidentl>^sh^ that the Hindoos understood it in whole numbers to 
the full as well as BriggSy and much better than Pascal Dr, 
HuttoHy in a valuable edition of SherivMs tables, has lately done 

X 2 
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justice to Briggs) but Mr. Wliitchell, who some years before pointed 
out Briggs as the undoubted inventor of the differential method, 
said he had found some indic^ioms of the Binomial Theorem in 

f 

much older authors. The method however by which that great 
man investigated the powers independent of each oth^r, is exactly 
the same as that in the following translation from the Sanscrit. 

C 

A Raja\ palace had eight doors ; now these doors may either 
be opened by one at a time, or by two at a time, or by three at a 
‘‘ time, and so on through the whole, tillat last all are opened to- 
'‘gether. It is required to tell the nuntbers'of times that this can 
“ be done ? 

Set down the ^number^of the doorq, and proceed in order, 
gradually decreasing by one to unity, and then in a contrary 
“ order, as follows : 

8 7 6 4 3 2 i 

I 2 3 4 5 ^ 7 8 

Divide the fir^t number eight by the unit beneath it, and the 
“quotient eight shews the ^lumber of times that the doors can be 
“ opened by one at a time. Mullij)ly this last eight by the next 
teffn seven, and divide tlie piot net by the tvvo,b(meath it, and the 
“ result twenty-eigiit is the number of times th(^t two different doors 
“ may be opened ; muUiply the last found twenty-eight by the next 
“ figure six, and divide tlie product by the three beneath it, and the 
“quotient fifty-.si\ shews the number of times that three different 
“doors may be opened. Again, this fifty-six multiplied b}^ the 
next five, and divided by the four beneath it, is seventy, the num- 
“ ber of times that four different doors may be opened. In the same 

te * 

“ manner fifty-six is the number of times that five can be opened ; 
“ twenty-eight the number of times that six can be''opened ; eight 
“ the number of times that seven can be opened ; knd lastly, one is 
“ tnc number of times the whole may be opened together, and the 
sum of all the diffetent times is 255.” 

The demonstration is evident to mathematicians for as the 
second term’s coefificient in a general equation shews the sum of the 
roots, therefore, in the « power of i + i where every^i-OQt is unity, 
the coefficient shews the different ones that can be taken in 7 i things : 
also, bciause the third term’s coefficient is the sum of the products 
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of all the different twos of the roots, therefore when each root is 
unity the products of each two roots will be unity, and therefore 
the number of units, or the coeffic?erit itself, shews the number of 
different twos that can be taken in n things. Again, because the 
fourth term is thg sum of the products of the different threes that 
can be taken among the rpots, therefore, when each root is unity, 
the product of each three will be unity, and therefore ev*y unit in 
the fourth will shew a product of three different roots, »nd conse- 
quently the coefficient itself shovfs all the different threes that can be 
taken in 7 i things ; and so ?or tl?e rest. I should not have added 
this, but that I do nftt know well wliere to refer to it. » * 

P. S. There is an observation, perhaps worth remarking, with 
respect to the change of the poles; namely, that the small rock- 
oysters ate |[enerally afl c\gad within about a foot above high 
witer-marki how possibly, ns^tufalists may be able to tell the age 
of such shells nearly *by their appearance ; and if so, a pretty good 
estimate may be formed of 4 he ra(>e of alteration of Jhe level of the 
sea in such places where they are ; for I made some astronomical 
observations on a • .c in the sea near an isfand about seven miles 

to the south of th -land of Cheduba, on the Xrracan Coast, whose , 
top was eighteen leet*cfbove high water-mark, and the whole rock 
covered with those shells fist grown, to it, but all of them dead, except 
those which were a foot above the high water-mark of tha'’ day, 
which was February 2, 1788. The shells were evidently altered 
a little in proportion to their height above the water, but by no 
means so mucli as to induce one to believe that the rock had 
been many years out of it. All the adjacent islands and the coast 
shewed similar appearances, and therefore it was evidently no par- 
tial elevation by subtewanean fires, or any thing of that sort ; this 
is also apparent from the island of Cheduba itself, in which there is 
a regular succession of sea-beaches and shells more and more de- 
cayed to a great height. By a kind of vague estimation from the 
trees and the coasts and shells, &c. (on which however there is not 
rfhe least deptfhdeuce) I supposed that the sea might be subsiding 
at the rate < 
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Page 1 17. Note. The gunjci, I find, is_ the Abrus of our bota- 
nists ; and I vefiture to describe it from the.wAd plant compared 
with a beautiful drawing -of the flower magnified, with which I was 

favoured by Dr. Anderson. 

# 

Class XVII. "'Order IV. 

Cal, Perianth funi^ef-shaped, indented above. 

Cor. Cymliiform ; Awning' roundish, pointed, nerved. 

Wings lanced, shorter than the owning. 

Keel rather longer than the^wingSr 
Stam. Filaments nine, some ^hoiter; .united in two sets at 
the top of a divided, bent, awl-shaped body. 

Pist. Germ inserted in the calyx. Style very minute at the 
bottom of the divided body. Stigma, to the naked eye, obtuse ; in 
the microscope, featjiered. 

t Per, A legume. Seeds, spheroidal ; black or white, or scarlet 
with black tips. ^ 

Leaves pinnated ; some with, some without, an odd leaflet. 
Page 282. See the Plate Fig. i. The female insect in its 
larva sthte. 2. The egg, which produces the male. 3. The male 
insect, 4. The head with jointed antennae. 5. The wings on one 
f;ide. The preceding figures are much magnified, but in just propor- 
tion, 6. A piece of L$tc, of its natural size, 7. The inside of the 
external coat of the cells. 8. One of the utriculi. The two last 
figures are a little magnified. 
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